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NOTE 


The present volume represents an effort to 
compress within a modest compass and to sell for 
a proportionately low price, a selection of the well- 
known “‘ The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson ’’ 
edited by his friend Sir Sidney Colvin. 

The task of the compiler has not been an easy 
one. Limited as he was to one-fifth of the space 
required for the larger edition, he feels very 
conscious of the deficiencies in this. But he has 
endeavoured, within the narrow limits at his 
command, to make the collection as comprehensive 
as possible, and to give, as far as he was thus able, 
a self-revelation of Stevenson in his more personal 
and intimate aspects. 

Business letters, formal letters, ‘‘ duty ”’ letters 
—immature and youthful letters of small general 
interest—have all been omitted, and, to my think- 
ing, not without a certain advantage and an added 
coherency to the little volume in the reader’s 


hand. 
LLOYD OSBOURNE 
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SOME LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


To Mr. Tuomas STEVENSON 


2 Sulyarde Terrace, 
Torquay, Thursday [April 1866] 


RESPECTED PATERNAL RELATIVE,—I write to make 
a request of the most moderate nature. Every 
year I have cost you an enormous—nay, 
elephantine—sum of money for drugs and 
physician’s fees, and the most expensive time of 
the twelve months was March. 

But this year the biting Oriental blasts, the 
howling tempests, and the general ailments of 
the human race have been successfully braved by 
yours truly. 

Does not this deserve remuneration? 

I appeal to your charity, I appeal to your 
generosity, I appeal to your justice, I appeal to 
your accounts, I appeal, in fine, to your purse. 

My sense of generosity forbids the receipt of 
more—my sense of justice forbids the receipt of 
less—than half-a-crown.—Greeting from, Sir, your 
most affectionate and needy son, 


R. STEVENSON 
II 
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To Mrs. THomMAS STEVENSON 


The Macdonald father and son here mentioned were 
engineers attached to the Stevenson firm and in charge 
of the harbour works. 


Wick, September 1868. Saturday, 10 A.M. 


MY DEAR MOTHER,—The last two days have been 
dreadfully hard, and I was so tired in the even- 
ings that I could not write. In fact, last night I 
went to sleep immediately after: dinner, or very 
nearly so. My hours have been 10—2 and 3—7 
out in the lighter or the small boat, in a long, 
heavy roll from the nor’-east. When the dog 
was taken out, he got awfully ill; one of the men, 
Geordie Grant by name and surname, followed 
shoot with considerable éclat; but, wonderful to 
relate! I kept well. My hands are all skinned, 
blistered, discoloured, and engrained with tar, 
some of which latter has established itself under 
my nails in a position of such natural strength 
that it defies all my efforts to dislodge it. The 
worst work I had was when David (Macdonald’s 
eldest) and I took the charge ourselves. He 
remained in the lighter to tighten or slacken the 
guys as we raised the pole towards the perpen- 
dicular, with two men. I was with four men in 
the boat. We dropped an anchor out a good bit, 
then tied a cord to the pole, took a turn round the 
sternmost thwart with it, and pulled on the anchor 
line. As the great, big, wet hawser came in it 
soaked you to the skin: I was the sternest (used, 
by way of variety, for sternmost) of the lot, and 
had to coil it—a work which involved, from its 
being so stiff and your being busy pulling with 
all your might, no little trouble and an extra 
ducking. We got it up; and, just as we were 
going to sing ‘ Victory!’ one of the guys slipped 
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in, the pole tottered—went over on its side again 
like a shot, and behold the end of our labour. 

You see, I have been roughing it; and though 
some parts of the letter may be neither very 
comprehensible nor very interesting to you, I 
think that perhaps it might amuse Willie Traquair, 
who delights in all such dirty jobs. 

The first day, I forgot to mention, was like mid- 
winter for cold, and rained incessantly so hard 
that the livid white of our cold-pinched faces wore 
a sort of inflamed rash on the windward side. 

I am not a bit the worse of it, except fore- 
mentioned state of hands, a slight crick in my 
neck from the rain running down, and general 
stiffness from pulling, hauling, and tugging for 
dear life. 

We have got double weights at the guys, and 
hope to get it up like a shot. 

What fun you three must be having! I hope 
the cold don’t disagree with you.—I remain, my 
dear mother, your affectionate son, 

R. L. STEvENson 


To Mrs. THomas STEVENSON 


I omit the letters of 1869, which describe at great 
length, and not very interestingly, a summer trip on 
board the lighthouse steamer to the Orkneys, Shetlands, 
and the Fair Isle. The following of 1870 I give (by 
consent of the lady who figures as a youthful character 
in the narrative) both for the sake of its lively social 
sketches—including that of the able painter and singu- 
lar personage, the late Sam Bough,—and because it is 
dated from the Isle of Earraid, celebrated alike in 
Kidnapped and in the essay Memoirs of an Islet. 


Earraid, Thursday, August 5th, 1870 


MY DEAR MOTHER,—I have so much to say, that 
needs must I take a large sheet; for the notepaper 
brings with it a chilling brevity of style. Indeed, 
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I think pleasant writing is proportional to the size 
of material you write withal. 

From Edinburgh to Greenock, I had the ex- 
secretary of the E.U. Conservative Club, 
Murdoch. At Greenock I spent a dismal even- 
ing, though I found a pretty walk. Next day on 
board the Jona, I had Maggie Thomson to 
Tarbet; Craig, a well-read, pleasant medical, to 
Ardrishaig; and Professor, Mrs., and all the little 
Fleeming Jenkinseses to Oban. 

At Oban, that night, it was delicious. Mr. 
Stephenson’s yacht lay in the bay, and a splendid 
band on board played delightfully. The waters 
of the bay were as smooth as a mill-pond; and, in 
the dusk, the black shadows of the hills stretched 
across to our very feet and the lights were 
reflected in long lines. At intervals, blue lights 
were burned on the water; and rockets were sent 
up. Sometimes great stars of clear fire fell from 
them, until the bay received and quenched them. 
I hired a boat and skulled round the yacht in the 
dark. When I came in, a very pleasant English- 
man on the steps fell into talk with me, till it was 
time to go to bed. 

Next morning I slept on or I should have gone 
to Glencoe. As it was, it was blazing hot; so I 
hired a boat, pulled all forenoon along the coast 
and had a delicious bathe on a beautiful white 
beach. Coming home, I cotogai’d my English- 
man, lunched alongside of him and his sister, and 
took a walk with him in the afternoon, during 
which I find that he was travelling with a servant, 
kept horses, et cetera. At dinner he wished me 
to sit beside him and his sister; but there was no 
room. When he came out he told me why he was 
so empressé on this point. He had found out my 
name, and that I was connected with lighthouses, 
and his sister wished to know if I were any 
relative of the Stevenson in Ballantyne’s Light- 
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house. All evening, he, his sister, I, and Mr. 
Hargrove, of Hargrove and Fowler, sate in front 
of the hotel. I asked Mr. H. if he knew who my 
friend was. ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘I never met him 
before: but my partner knows him. He is a man 
of old family; and the solicitor of highest standing 
about Sheffield.’ At night he said, ‘Now if 
you’re down in my neighbourhood, you must pay 
me a visit. I am very fond of young men about 
me; and I should like a visit from you very much. 
I can take you through any factory in Sheffield 
and [’ll drive you all about the Dookeries.’ He 
then wrote me down his address; and we parted 
huge friends, he still keeping me up to visiting him. 

Hitherto, I had enjoyed myself amazingly; but 
to-day has been the crown. In the morning I[ 
met Bough on board, with whom I am both 
surprised and delighted. He and I have read the 
same books, and discuss Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
_ Marlowe, Fletcher, Webster, and all the old 
authors. He can quote verses by the page, and 
has really a very pretty literary taste. Altogether, 
with all his roughness and buffoonery, a more 
pleasant, clever fellow you may seldom see. I 
was very much surprised with him; and he with 
me. ‘Where the devil did you read all these 
books?’ says he; and in my heart, I echo the 
question. One amusing thing I must say. We 
were both talking about travelling; and I said I 
was so fond of travelling alone, from the people 
one met and grew friendly with. ‘Ah,’ says he, 
‘but you’ve such a pleasant manner, you know— 
quite captivated my old woman, you did—she 
couldn’t talk of anything else.’ Here was a com- 
pliment, even in Sam Bough’s sneering tones, that 
rather tickled my vanity; and really, my social 
successes of the last few days, the best of which 
is yet to come, are enough to turn anybody’s 
head. To continue, after a little go in with 
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Samuel, he going up on the bridge, I looked 
about me to see who there was; and mine eye 
lighted on two girls, one of whom was sweet 
and pretty, talking to an old gentleman. ‘Eh 
bien,’ says I to myself, ‘that seems the best in- 
vestment on board.’ So I sidled up to the old 
gentleman, got into conversation with him and 
so with the damsel; and thereupon, having used 
the patriarch as a ladder, I kicked him down 
behind me. Who should my damsel prove, but 
Amy Sinclair, daughter of Sir Tollemache. She 
certainly was the simplest, most naive specimen 
of girlhood ever I saw. By getting brandy and 
biscuit and generally coaching up her cousin, who 
was sick, I ingratiated myself; and so kept her the 
whole way to Iona, taking her into the cave at 
Staffa and generally making myself as gallant as 
possible. I was never so much pleased with any- 
thing in my life, as her amusing absence of 
mauvaise honte: she was so sorry I wasn’t going 
on to Oban again: didn’t know how she could 
have enjoyed herself if I hadn’t been there; and 
was so sorry we hadn’t met on the Crinan. When 
we came back from Staffa, she and her aunt went 
down to have lunch; and a minute after up comes 
Miss Amy to ask me if I wouldn’t think better of 
it, and take some lunch with them. I couldn’t 
resist that, of course; so down I went; and there 
she displayed the full extent of her innocence. I 
must be sure to come to Thurso Castle the next 
time I was in Caithness, and Upper Norwood 
(whence she would take me all over the Crystal 
Palace) when I was near London; and (most 
complete of all) she offered to call on us in 
Edinburgh! Wasn’t it delicious ?—she is a girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, too, and the latter I 
think. I never yet saw a girl so innocent and 
fresh, so perfectly modest without the least trace 
of prudery. 
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Coming off Staffa, Sam Bough (who had been 
in huge force the whole time, drawing in Miss 
Amy’s sketchbook and making himself agreeable 
or otherwise to everybody) pointed me out to a 
parson and said, ‘That’s him.’ This was 
Alexander Ross and his wife. 

The last stage of the steamer now approached, 
Miss Amy and I lamenting pathetically that Iona 
was so near. ‘People meet in this way,’ quoth 
she, ‘and then lose sight of one another so soon.’ 
We all landed together, Bough and I and the 
Rosses with our baggage; and went together over 
the ruins. I was here left with the cousin and 
the aunt, during which I learned that said cousin 
sees me every Sunday in St. Stephen’s. Oho! 
thought I, at the ‘every.’ The aunt was very 
anxious to know who that strange, wild man 
was? (didn’t I wish Samuel in Tophet!). Of 
course, in reply, I drew it strong about eccentric 
genius and my never having known him before, 
and a good deal that was perhaps ‘strained to 
the extremest limit of the fact.’ 

The steamer left, and Miss Amy and her cousin 
waved their handkerchiefs, until my arm in 
answering them was nearly broken. I believe 
women’s arms must be better made for this 
exercise: mine ache still; and I regretted at the 
time that the hankerchief had seen service. Alto- 
gether, however, I was left in a pleasant frame of 
mind. 

Being thus left alone, Bough, I, the Rosses. 
Professor Blackie, and an Englishman called 
M these people were going to remain the 
night, except the Professor who 1s resident there 
at present. They were going to dine en com- 
pagnie and wished us to join the party; but we 
had already committed ourselves by mistake to 
the wrong hotel, and besides, we wished to be 
off as soon as wind and tide were against us to 
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Earraid. We went up; Bough selected a place 
for sketching and blocked in the sketch for Mrs. 
R.; and we all talked together. Bough told us 
his family history and a lot of strange things 
about old Cumberland life; among others, how 
he had known ‘ John Peel’ of pleasant memory in 
song, and of how that worthy hunted. At five, 
down we go to the Argyll Hotel, and wait dinner. 
Broth—‘ nice broth ’—fresh herrings, and fowl 
had been promised. At 5.50, I get the shovel and 
tongs and drum them at the stair-head till a 
response comes from below that the nice broth is 
at hand. I boast of my engineering, and Bough 
compares me to the Abbott of Arbroath who 
originated the Inchcape Bell. At last, in comes 
the tureen and the hand-maid lifts the cover. 
Rice, soup! > hyel& O° nol mone 0% thatiior 
me! ’“—‘ Yes,’ says Bough savagely; ‘but Miss 
Amy didn’t take me downstairs to eat salmon.’ 
Accordingly he is helped. How his face fell. 
‘I imagine myself in the accident ward of the 
Infirmary,’ quoth he. It was, purely and simply, 
rice and water. After this, we have another 
weary pause, and then herrings in a state of mash 
and potatoes like iron. ‘Send the potatoes out 
to Prussia for grape-shot,’ was the suggestion. I 
dined off broken herrings and dry bread. At last 
‘the supreme moment comes,’ and the fowl in a 
lordly dish is carried in. On the cover being 
raised, there is something so forlorn and miser- 
able about the aspect of the animal that we both 
roar with laughter. Then Bough, taking up knife 
and fork, turns the ‘swarry’ over and over, 
shaking doubtfully his head. ‘There’s an aspect 
of quiet resistance about the beggar,’ says he, 
‘that looks bad.’ However, to work he falls 
until the sweat stands on his brow and a dis- 
membered leg falls, dull and leaden-like, on to my 
dish. To eat it was simply impossible. I did not 
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know before that flesh could be so tough. ‘ The 
strongest jaws in England,’ says Bough piteously, 
harpooning his dry morsel, ‘ couldn’t eat this leg 
in less than twelve hours.’ Nothing for it now, 
but to order boat and bill. ‘That fowl,’ says 
Bough to the landlady, ‘is of a breed I know. I 
knew the cut of its jib whenever it was put down. 
That was the grandmother of the cock that 
frightened Peter.’—‘ I thought it was a historical 
animal,’ says I, ‘ What a shame to kill it. It’s as 
bad as eating Whittington’s cat or the Dog of 
Montargis.’—‘ Na—na, it’s no so old,’ says the 
landlady, ‘but it eats hard.’—‘ Eats!’ I cry, 
“where do you find that? Very little of that verb 
with us.’ So with more raillery, we pay six 
shillings for our festival and run over to Earraid, 
shaking the dust of the Argyll Hotel from off our 
feet. 

I can write no more just now, and I hope you 
will be able to decipher so much; for it contains 
matter. Really, the whole of yesterday’s work 
would do in a novel without one little bit of em- 
bellishment; and, indeed, few novels are so amus- 
ing. Bough, Miss Amy, Mrs. Ross, Blackie, 
M the parson—all these were such distinct 
characters, the incidents were so entertaining, and 
the scenery so fine, that the whole would have 
made a novelist’s fortune. 


MY DEAR FATHER,—No landing to-day, as the sea 
runs high on the rock. They are at the second 
course of the first story on the rock. I have as 
yet had no time here; so this is a and w of my 
business news.—Your affectionate son, 

R. L. Stevenson 
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To ALISON CUNNINGHAM 


The following is the first which has been preserved of 
many letters to the admirable nurse whose care, during 
his ailing childhood, had done so much both to preserve 
Stevenson’s life and awaken his love of tales and poetry, 
and of whom until his death he thought with the utmost 
constancy of affection. The letter bears no sign of date 
or place, but by the handwriting would seem to belong 
to this year :— 


1871? 

MY DEAR CUMMy,—I was greatly pleased by 
your letter in many ways. Of course, I was glad 
to hear from you; you know, you and I have so 
many old stories between us, that even if there was 
nothing else, even if there was not a very sincere 
respect and affection, we should always be glad to 
pass a nod. I say, ‘even if there was not.’ But 
you know right well there is. Do not suppose 
that I shall ever forget those long, bitter nights, 
when I coughed and coughed and was so un- 
happy, and you were so patient and loving with a 
poor, sick child. Indeed, Cummy, I wish I might 
become a man worth talking of, if it were only 
that you should not have thrown away your pains. 

Happily, it is not the result of our acts that 
makes them brave and noble, but the acts them- 
selves and the unselfish love that moved us to do 
them. ‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto one 
of the least of these.’ My dear old nurse, and 
you know there is nothing a man can say nearer 
his heart except his mother or his wife—my dear 
old nurse, God will make good to you all the 
good that you have done, and mercifully forgive 
you all the evil. And next time when the spring 
comes round, and everything is beginning once 
again, if you should happen to think that you 
might have had a child of your own, and that it 
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was hard you should have spent so many. years 
taking care of some one else’s prodigal, just you 
think this—you have been for a great deal in my 
life; you have made much that there is in me, just 
as surely as if you had conceived me; and there 
are sons who are more ungrateful to their own 
mothers than I am to you. For I am not un- 
grateful, my dear Cummy, and it is with a very 
sincere emotion that I write myself your little 
boy, Louis 


To Mrs. SITWELL 


On the question of the authorship of the Ode to the 
Cuckoo, which Burke thought the most beautiful lyric 
in our language, the debate is between the claims of 
John Logan, minister of South Leith (1745-1785), and 
his friend and fellow-worker Michael Bruce. Those of 
Logan have, I believe, been now vindicated past doubt. 


[Edinburgh], Saturday, October 4, 1873 


Ir is a little sharp to-day; but bright and sunny 
with a sparkle in the air, which is delightful after 
four days of unintermitting rain. In the streets 
I saw two men meet after a long separation, it 
was plain. They came forward with a little run 
and leaped at each other’s hands. You never saw 
such bright eyes as they both had. It put one 
in a good humour to see it. 

_ 8 p.m.—I made a little more out of my work 

than I have made for a long while back; though 
even now I cannot make things fall into sentences 
—they only sprawl over the paper in bald orphan 
clauses. Then I was about in the afternoon with 
Baxter; and we had a good deal of fun, first rhym- 
ing on the names of all the shops we passed, and 
afterwards buying needles and quack drugs from 
open-air vendors, and taking much pleasure in 
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their inexhaustible eloquence. Every now and 
then as we went, Arthur’s Seat showed its head 
at the end of a street. Now, to-day the blue sky 
and the sunshine were both entirely wintry; and 
there was about the hill, in these glimpses, a sort 
of thin, unreal, crystalline distinctness that I have 
not often seen excelled. As the sun began to go 
down over the valley between the new town and 
the old, the evening grew resplendent; all the 
gardens and low-lying buildings sank back and 
became almost invisible in a mist of wonderful 
sun, and the Castle stood up against the sky, as 
thin and sharp in outline as a castle cut out of 
paper. Baxter made a good remark about 
Princes Street, that it was the most elastic street 
for length that he knew; sometimes it looks, as it 
looked to-night, interminable, a way leading right 
into the heart of the red sundown; sometimes, 
again, it shrinks together, as if for warmth, on 
one of the withering, clear east-windy days, until 
it seems to lie underneath your feet. 

I want to let you see these verses from an Ode 
to the Cuckoo, written by one of the ministers of 
Leith in the middle of last century—the palmy 
days of Edinburgh—who was a friend of Hume 
and Adam Smith and the whole constellation. 
The authorship of these beautiful verses has been 
most truculently fought about; but whoever wrote 


them (and it seems as if this Logan had) they 
are lovely— 


‘What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest the vocal vale, 

An annual guest, in other lands 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green 
hy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
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O could I fly, I’d fly with thee! 
We’d make on joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.’ 


Sunday.—I have been at church with my 
mother, where we heard ‘Arise, shine,’ sung 
excellently well, and my mother was so much 
upset with it that she nearly had to leave church. 
This was the antidote, however, to fifty minutes 
of solid sermon, varra heavy. I have been stick- 
ing in to Walt Whitman; nor do I think I have 
ever laboured so hard to attain so small a success. 
Still, the thing is taking shape, I think; I know a 
little better what I want to say all through; and 
in process of time, possibly I shall manage to say 
it. I must say I am a very bad workman, mais 
jai du courage: I am indefatigable at rewriting 
and bettering, and surely that humble quality 
should get me on a little. 

Monday, October 6.—It is a magnificent 
glimmering moonlight night, with a wild, great 
west wind abroad, flapping above one like an 
immense banner, and every now and again swoop- 
ing furiously against my windows. The wind is 
too strong perhaps, and the trees are certainly too 
leafless for much of that wide rustle that we both 
remember; there is only a sharp, angry, sibilant 
hiss, like breath drawn with the strength of the 
elements through shut teeth, that one hears 
between the gusts only. I am in excellent 
humour with myself, for I have worked hard and 
not altogether fruitlessly; and I wished before I 
turned in just to tell you that things were so. My 
dear friend, I feel so happy when I think that you 
remember me kindly. I have been up to-night 
lecturing to a friend on life and duties and what 
a man could do; a coal off the altar had been laid 
on my lips, and I talked quite above my average, 
and hope I spread, what you would wish to see 
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spread, into one person’s heart; and with a new 
light upon it. 

I shall tell you a story. Last Friday I went 
down to Portobello, in the heavy rain, with an 
uneasy wind blowing par rafales off the sea (or 
‘en rafales’ should it be? or what?). As I got 
down near the beach a poor woman, oldish, and 
seemingly, lately at least, respectable, followed me 
and made signs. She was drenched to the skin, 
and looked wretched below wretchedness. You 
know, I did not like to look back at her; it seemed 
as if she might misunderstand and be terribly hurt 
and slighted; so I stood at the end of the street— 
there was no one else within sight in the wet— 
and lifted up my hand very high with some money 
in it. I heard her steps draw heavily near behind 
me, and, when she was near enough to see, I let 
the money fall in the mud and went off at my best 
walk without ever turning round. There is noth- 
ing in the story; and yet you will understand how 
much there is, if one chose to set it forth. You 
see, she was so ugly; and you know there is 
something terribly, miserably pathetic in a certain 
smile, a certain sodden aspect of invitation on 
such faces. It is so terrible, that it is in a way 
sacred; it means the outside of degradation and 
(what is worst of all in life) false position. I 
hope you understand me rightly.—Ever your 
faithful friend, RosBert Lours STEVENSON 


To Mrs. SITWELL 


In the latter part of this letter will be found the germ 
of the essay Ordered South. 


Menton, Sunday | November 23, 1873] 
MY DEAR FRIEND,—I sat a long while up among 
the olive yards to-day at a favourite corner, where 
one has a fair view down the valley and on to the 
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blue floor of the sea. I had a Horace with me, 
and read a little; but Horace, when you try to 
read him fairly under the open heaven, sounds 
urban, and you find something of the escaped 
townsman in his descriptions of the country, just 
as somebody said that Morris’s sea-pieces were all 
taken from the coast. I tried for long to hit upon 
some language that might catch ever so faintly 
the indefinable shifting colour of olive leaves; and, 
above all, the changes and little silverings that 
pass over them, like blushes over a face, when 
the wind tosses great branches to and fro; but the 
Muse was not favourable. A few birds scattered 
here and there at wide intervals on either side of 
the valley sang the little broken songs of late 
autumn; and there was a great stir of insect life in 
the grass at my feet. The path up to this coign 
of vantage, where I think I shall make it a habit 
to ensconce myself a while of a morning, is for 
a little while common to the peasant and a little 
clear brooklet. It is pleasant, in the tempered 
grey daylight of the olive shadows, to see the 
people picking their way among the stones and the 
water and the brambles; the women especially, 
with the weights poised on their heads and walk- 
ing all from the hips with a certain graceful 
deliberation. 

Tuesday.—l have been to Nice to-day to see 
Dr. Bennet; he agrees with Clark that there is 
no disease; but I finished up my day with a 
lamentable exhibition of weakness. I could not 
remember French, or at least I was afraid to go 
into any place lest I should not be able to 
remember it, and so could not tell when the train 
went. At last I crawled up to the station and sat 
down on the steps, and just steeped myself there 
in the sunshine until the evening began to fall and 
the air to grow chilly. This long rest put me all 
right; and I came home here triumphantly and ate 
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dinner well. There is the full, true and particular 
account of the worst day I have had since I left 
London. I shall not go to Nice again for some 
time to come. 

Thursday.—I am to-day quite recovered, and 
got into Mentone to-day for a book, which is 
quite a creditable walk. As an intellectual being 
I have not yet begun to re-exist; my immortal 
soul is still very nearly extinct; but we must hope 
the best. Now, do take warning by me. I am 
set up by a beneficent providence at the corner of 
the road, to warn you to flee from the hebetude 
that is to follow. Being sent to the South is not 
much good unless you take your soul with you, 
you see; and my soul is rarely with me here. I 
don’t see much beauty. I have lost the key; I can 
only be placid and inert, and see the bright days 
go past uselessly one after another; therefore 
don’t talk foolishly with your mouth any more 
about getting liberty by being ill and going south 
vid the sickbed. It is not the old free-born bird 
that gets thus to freedom; but I know not what 
manacled and hide-bound spirit, incapable of 
pleasure, the clay of aman. Go south! Why, I 
saw more beauty with my eyes healthfully alert to 
see in two wet windy February afternoons in 
Scotland than I can see in my beautiful olive 
gardens and grey hills in a whole week in my low 
and lost estate, as the Shorter Catechism puts it 
somewhere. It is a pitiable blindness, this blind- 
ness of the soul; I hope it may not be long with 
me. So remember to keep well; and remember 
rather anything than not to keep well; and again 
I say, anything rather than not to keep well. 

Not that I am unhappy, mind you. I have 
found the words already—placid and inert, that is 
what I am. I sit in the sun and enjoy the tingle 
all over me, and I am cheerfully ready to concur 
with any one who says that this is a beautiful 
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place, and I have a sneaking partiality for the 
newspapers, which would be all very well, if one 
had not fallen from heaven and were not troubled 
with some reminiscence of the ineffable aurore. 

To sit by the sea and to be conscious of nothing 
but the sound of the waves, and the sunshine over 
all your body, is not unpleasant; but I was an 
Archangel once. 

Friday.—If you knew how old I felt! I am 
sure this is what age brings with it—this careless- 
ness, this disenchantment, this continual bodily 
weariness. I am a man of seventy: O Medea, 
kill me, or make me young again! * 

To-day has been cloudy and mild; and I have 
lain a great while on a bench outside the garden 
wall (my usual place now) and looked at the dove- 
coloured sea and the broken roof of cloud, but 
there was no seeing in my eye. Let us hope to- 
morrow will be more profitable. RE. S: 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


[Menton, December 1873] 


MY DEAR BAXTER,—At last, I must write. I 
must say straight out that I am not recovering as 
I could wish. I am no stronger than I was when 
I came here, and I pay for every walk, beyond 
say a quarter of a mile in length, by one or two, 
or even three days of more or less prostration. 
Therefore let nobody be down upon me for not 
writing. I was very thankful to you for answer- 
ing my letter; and for the princely action of 
Simpson in writing to me, I mean before I had 
written to him, I was ditto to an almost higher 


1Compare the paragraph in Ordered South describing 
the state of mind of the invalid doubtful of recovery, and 
ending: ‘ He will pray for Medea; when she comes, let 
her either rejuvenate or slay.’ 
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degree. I hope one or another of you will write 
again soon; and, remember, I still live in hope of 
reading Grahame Murray’s address. 

I have not made a joke, upon my living soul, 
since I left London. O! except one, a very 
small one, that I had made before, and that I very 
timidly repeated in a half-exhilarated state towards 
the close of dinner, like one of those dead-alive 
flies that we see pretending to be quite light and 
full of the frivolity of youth in the first sunshiny 
days. It was about mothers’ meetings, and it was 
damned small, and it was my ewe lamb—the Lord 
knows I couldn’t have made another to save my 
life—and a clergyman quarrelled with me, and 
there was as nearly an explosion as could be. 
This has not fostered my leaning towards 
pleasantry. I felt that it was a very cold, hard 
world that night. 

My dear Charles, is the sky blue at Mentone? 
Was that your question? Well, it depends upon 
what you call blue; it’s a question of taste, I 
suppose. Is the sky blue? You poor critter, you 
never saw blue sky worth being called blue in 
the same day with it. And I should rather fancy 
that the sun did shine I should. And the moon 
doesn’t shine either. O no! (This last is 
sarcastic.) Mentone is one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, and has always had a very 
warm corner in my heart since first I knew it 
eleven years ago. 

11th December.—I live in the same hotel with 
Lord X. He has black whiskers, and has been 
successful in raising some kids; rather a 
melancholy success; they are weedy looking kids 
in Highland clo’. They have a tutor with them 
who respires Piety and that kind of humble your- 
lordship’s-most-obedient sort of gentlemanliness 
that noblemen’s tutors have generally. They all 
get livings, these men, and silvery hair and a gold 
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watch from their attached pupil; and they sit in 
the porch and make the watch repeat for their little 
grandchildren, and tell them long stories, begin- 
ning, ‘When I was private tutor in the family 
of,’ etc., and the grandchildren cock snooks at 
them behind their backs and go away whenever 
they can to get the groom to teach them bad 
words. 

Sidney Colvin will arrive here on Saturday or 
Sunday; so I shall have some one to jaw with. 
And, seriously, this is a great want. I have not 
been all these weeks in idleness, as you may fancy, 
without much thinking as to my future; and I 
have a great deal in view that may or may not be 
possible (that I do not yet know), but that is at 
least an object and a hope before me. I cannot 
help recurring to seriousness a moment before I 
stop; for I must say that living here a good deal 
alone, and having had ample time to look back 
upon my past, 1 have become very serious all 
over. If I can only get back my health, by God! 
I shall not be as useless as I have been.—Ever 
yours, mon vieux, Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To Mrs SITWELL 


[Menton, December 1873], Sunday 


THE first violet. There is more sweet trouble 
for the heart in the breath of this small flower than 
in all the wines of all the vineyards of Europe. I 
cannot contain myself. I do not think so small a 
thing has ever given me such a princely festival 
of pleasure. I feel as if my heart were a little 
bunch of violets in my bosom; and my brain is 
peru intoxicated with the wonderful odour. 

suppose I am writing nonsense, but it does not 
seem nonsense to me. Is it not a wonderful 
odour? is it not something incredibly subtle and 
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perishable? It is like a wind blowing to one out 
of fairyland. No one need tell that the phrase is 
exaggerated if I say that this violet sings; it sings 
with the same voice as the March blackbird; and 
the same adorable tremor goes through one’s soul 
at the hearing of it. 

Monday.—All yesterday I was under the in- 
fluence of opium. I had been rather seedy dur- 
ing the night and took a dose in the morning, 
and for the first time in my life it took effect upon 
me. I had a day of extraordinary happiness; and 
when I went to bed there was something almost 
terrifying in the pleasures that besieged me in the 
darkness. Wonderful tremors filled me; my head 
swam in the most delirious but enjoyable manner; 
and the bed softly oscillated with me, like a boat 
in a very gentle ripple. It does not make me 
write a good style apparently, which is just as 
well, lest I should be tempted to renew the experi- 
ment; and some verses which I wrote turn out on 
inspection to be not quite equal to Kubla Khan. 
However, I was happy, and the recollection is 
not troubled by any reaction this morning. 

Wednesday.—Do you know, I think I am much 
better. I really enjoy things, and I really feel 
dull occasionally, neither of which was possible 
with me before; and though I am still tired and 
weak, I almost think I feel a stirring among the 
dry bones. O, I should like to recover, and be 
once more well and happy and fit for work! And 
then to be able to begin really to my life; to have 
done, for the rest of time, with preluding and 
doubting; and to take hold of the pillars strongly 
with Samson—to burn my ships with (whoever 
did it). O, I begin to feel my spirits come back 
to me again at the thought! 

Thursday.—I sat along the beach this morning 
under some reeds (or canes—I know not which 
they are): everything was so tropical; nothing 
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visible but the glaring white shingle, the blue 
sea, the blue sky, and the green plumes of the 
canes thrown out against the latter some ten or 
fifteen feet above my head. The noise of the surf 
alone broke the quiet. I had somehow got Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh into my head; and I was 
happy for I do not know how long, sitting there 
and repeating to myself these lines. It is wonder- 
ful how things somehow fall into a full satisfying 
harmony, and out of the fewest elements there is 
established a sort of small perfection. It was so 
this morning. I-did not want anything further. 


To Mrs SITWELL 


For a part of June Stevenson had come south, spend- 
ing most of his time in lodgings with me at Hampstead 
(where he got the idea for part of his essay Votes on the 
Movements of Young Children) and making his first 
appearance at the Savile Club. Trouble awaited him 
after his return. 


[Swanston, June 1874], Wednesday 


News reaches me that Bob is laid down with 
diphtheria; and you know what that means. 

Night.—I am glad to say that I have on the 
whole a good account of Bob and I do hope he 
may pull through in spite of all. I went down 
and saw the doctor; but it is not thought right 
that I should go in to see him in case of con- 
tagion: you know it is a very contagious malady. 

Thursday.—lIt is curious how calm I am in such 
acase. I wait with perfect composure for farther 
news; I can do nothing; why should I disturb my- 
self? And yet if things go wrong I shall be in a 
fine way I can tell you. 

How curiously we are built up into our false 
positions. The other day, having toothache and 
the black dog on my back generally, I was rude 
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to one of the servants at the dinner-table. And 
nothing of course can be more disgusting than 
for a man to speak harshly to a young woman 
who will lose her place if she speak back to him; 
and of course I determined to apologise. Well, 
do you know, it was perhaps four days before I 
found courage enough, and I felt as red and 
ashamed as could be. Why? because I had been 
rude? not a bit of it; because I was doing a thing 
that would be called ridiculous in thus apologis- 
ing. I did not know I had so much respect of 
middle-class notions before; this is my right hand 
which I must cut off. Hold the arm please: once 
—twice—thrice: the offensive member is amput- 
ated: let us hope I shall never be such a cad any 
more as to be ashamed of being a gentleman. 

Night.—I suppose I must have been more 
affected than I thought; at least I found I 
could not work this morning and had to go out. 
The whole garden was filled with a high westerly 
wind, coming straight out of the hills and richly 
scented with furze—or whins, as we would say. 
The trees were all in a tempest and roared like a 
heavy surf; the paths all strewn with fallen apple- 
blossom and leaves. I got a quiet seat behind a 
yew and went away into a meditation. I was very 
happy after my own fashion, and whenever there 
came a blink of sunshine or a bird whistled higher 
than usual, or a little powder of white apple- 
blossom came over the hedge and settled about 
me in the grass, I had the gladdest little flutter 
at my heart and stretched myself for very volup- 
tuousness. I wasn’t altogether taken up with my 
private pleasures, however, and had many a look 
down ugly vistas in the future, for Bob and 
others. But we must all be content and brave, 
and look eagerly for these little passages of 
happiness by the wayside, and go on afterwards, 
savouring them under the tongue. 
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Friday.—Our garden has grown beautiful at 
last, beautiful with fresh foliage and -daisied 
grass. The sky is still cloudy and the day perhaps 
even a little gloomy; but under this grey roof, in 
this shaded temperate light, how delightful the 
new summer is. 

When I shall come to London must always be 
problematical like all my movements, and of 
course this sickness of Bob’s makes it still more 
uncertain. If all goes well I may have to go to 
the country and take care of him in his convales- 
cence. But I shall come shortly. Do not hurry 
to write to me; I had rather you had ten minutes 
more of good, friendly sleep, than I a longer 
letter; and you know I am rather partial to your 
letters.. Yesterday, by the bye, I received the 
proof of Victor Hugo; it is not nicely written, but 
the stuff is capital, I think. Modesty is my most 
remarkable quality, I may remark in passing. 

1.30.—I was out, behind the yew hedge, reading 
the Contesse de Rudolstadt when I found my eyes 
grow weary, and looked up from the book. O 
the rest of the quiet greens and whites, of the 
daisied surface! I was very peaceful, but it began 
to sprinkle rain and so I fain to come in for a 
moment and chat with you. By the way, I must 
send you Consuelo; you said you had quite for- 
gotten it if I remember aright; and surely a book 
that could divert me, when I thought myself on 
the very edge of the grave, from the work that I 
so much desired and was yet unable to do, and 
from many painful thoughts, should somewhat 
support and amuse you under all the hard things 
that may be coming upon you. If you should 
wonder why I am writing to you so voluminously, 
know that it is because I am not suffering myself 
to work, and in idleness, as in death, etc... . 

Saturday.—I have had a very cruel day. I 
heard this morning that yesterday Bob had been 

B 
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very much worse and I went down to Portobello 
with all sorts of horrible presentiments. I was 
glad when I turned the corner and saw the blinds 
still up. He was definitely better, if the word 
definitely can be used about such a detestably 
insidious complaint. I have ordered Consuelo for 
you, and you should have it soon this week; I 
mean next week of course; I am thinking when 
you will receive this letter, not of now when I am 
writing it. 

I am so tired; but I am very hopeful. All will 
be well some time, if it be only when we are dead. 
One thing I see so clearly. Death is the end 
neither of joy nor sorrow. Let us pass into the 
clods and come up again as grass and flowers; we 
shall still be this wonderful, shrinking, sentient 
matter—we shall still thrill to the sun and grow 
relaxed and quiet after rain, and have all manner 
of pains and pleasures that we know not of now. 
Consciousness, and ganglia, and suchlike, are 
after all but theories. And who knows? This 
God may not be cruel when all is done; he may 
relent and be good to us a la fin des fins. Think 
of how he tempers our afflictions to us, of how 
tenderly he mixes in bright joys with the grey 
web of trouble and care that we call our life. 
Think of how he gives, who takes away. Out of 
the bottom of the miry clay I write this; and I 
look forward confidently; I have faith after all; 
I believe, I hope, I will not have it reft from me; 
there 1s something good behind it all, bitter and 
terrible as it seems. The infinite majesty (as it 
will be always in regard to us the bubbles of an 
hour) the infinite majesty must have moments, if 
it were no more, of greatness; must sometimes be 
touched with a feeling for our infirmities, must 
sometimes relent and be clement to those frail 
playthings that he has made, and made so bitterly 
alive. Must it not be so, my dear friend, out of 
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the depths I cry? I feel it, now when I am most 
painfully conscious of his cruelty. He must 
relent. He must reward. He must give some 
indemnity, if it were but in the quiet of a daisy, 
tasting of the sun and the soft rain and the sweet 
shadow of trees, for all the dire fever that he 
makes us bear in this poor existence. We make 
too much of this human life of ours. It may be 
that two clods together, two flowers together, two 
grown trees together touching each other 
deliciously with their spread leaves, it may be that 
these dumb things have their own priceless sym- 
pathies, surer and more untroubled than ours. 

I don’t know quite whether I have wandered. 
Forgive me, I feel as if I had relieved myself; so 
perhaps it may not be unpleasant for you either.— 
Believe me, ever your faithful friend, 

Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


To Mrs SITWELL 


The strain of anxiety recorded in the last letter 
had given a shake to Stevenson’s own health, and it 
was agreed that he should go for a yachting tour with 
Sir Walter Simpson in the Inner Hebrides. 


[Edinburgh, June 1874], Thursday 


I HAVE been made so miserable by Chopin’s 
Marche funébre. Try two of Schubert’s songs, 
‘Ich unglickseige Atlas’ and ‘Du_ schones 
Fischermadchen’—they are very jolly. I have 
read aloud my death-cycle from Walt Whitman 
this evening. I was very much affected myself, 
never so much before, and it fetched the auditory 
considerable. Reading these things that I like 
aloud when I am painfully excited is the keenest 
artistic pleasure I know. It does seem stranye 
that these dependent arts—singing, acting, and 
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in its small way reading aloud seem the best 
rewarded of all arts. Iam sure it is more exciting 
for me to read than it was for W. W. to write; 
and how much more must this be so with singing. 

Friday.—I am going in the yacht on Wednes- 
day. I am not right yet, and I hope the yacht 
will set me up. I am too tired to-night to make 
more of it. Good-bye,—Ever your faithful friend, 

Rogsert Louis STEVENSON 


To SrpnEY COLVIN 


[Edinburgh] February 8, 1875 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—Forgive my bothering you. 
Here is the proof of my second Knox. Glance 
it over, like a good fellow, and if there’s anything 
very flagrant send it to me marked. I have no 
confidence in myself; I feel such an ass. What 
have I been doing? As near as I can calculate, 
nothing. And yet I have worked all this month 
from three to five hours a day, that is to say, 
from one to three hours more than my doctor 
allows me; positively no result. 

No, I can write no article just now; I am 
pioching, like a madman, at my stories, and can 
make nothing of them; my simplicity is tame and 
dull—my passion tinsel, boyish, hysterical. Never 
mind—ten years hence, if I live, I shall have 
learned, so help me God. I know one must 
work, in the meantime (so says Balzac) comme le 
mineur enfoui sous un éboulement. 

J’y parviendrai, nom de nom de nom! But it’s 
a long look forward.—Ever yours, RAS: 
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To Mrs SItTweELi 


The special mood or occasion of unaccustomed bitter- 
ness which prompted this rhapsody has passed from 
memory beyond recall. The date must be after his 
return from his second excursion to Fontainebleau. 


[Swanston, late Summer 1875] Thursday 


I HAVE been staying in town, and could not 
write a word. It is a fine strong night, full of 
wind; the trees are all crying out in the darkness; 
funny to think of the birds asleep outside, on the 
tossing branches, the little bright eyes closed, the 
brave wings folded, the little hearts that beat so 
hard and thick (so much harder and thicker than 
ever human heart) all stilled and quieted in deep 
slumber, in the midst of this noise and turmoil. 
Why, it will be as much as I can do to sleep in. 
here in my walled room; so loud and jolly the wind 
sounds through the open window. The unknown 
places of the night invite the travelling fancy; I 
like to think of the sleeping towns and sleeping 
farm-houses and cottages, all the world over, here 
by the white road poplar-lined, there by the 
clamorous surf. Isn’t that a good dormitive? 

Saturday.—I cannot tell how I feel, who can 
ever? I feel like a person in a novel of George 
Sand’s; I feel I desire to go out of the house, and 
begin life anew in the cool blue night; never to 
come back here; never, never. Only to go on for 
ever by sunny day and grey day, by bright night 
and foul, by high-way and by-way, town and 
hamlet, until somewhere by a road-side or in some 
clean inn clean death opened his arms to me and 
took me to his quiet heart for ever. If soon, 
good; if late, well then, late—there would be many 
a long bright mile behind me, many a goodly, 
many a serious sight; I should die ripe and perfect, 
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and take my garnered experience with me into 
the cool, sweet earth. For I have died already 
and survived a death; I have seen the grass grow 
rankly on my grave; I have heard the train of 
mourners come weeping and go laughing away 
again. And when I was alone there in the kirk- 
yard, and the birds began to grow familiar with 
the grave-stone, I have begun to laugh also, and 
laughed and laughed until night-flowers came out 
above me. I have survived myself, and somehow 
live on, a curious changeling, a merry ghost; and 
do not mind living on, finding it not unpleasant; 
only had rather, a thousandfold, died and been 
done with the whole damned show for ever. It is 
a strange feeling at first to survive yourself, but 
one gets used to that as to most things. Et puis, 
is it not one’s own fault? Why did not one lie 
still in the grave? Why rise again among men’s 
troubles and toils, where the wicked wag their 
shock beards and hound the weary out to labour? 
When I was safe in prison, and stone walls and 
iron bars were an hermitage about me, who told 
me to burst the mild constraint and go forth where 
the sun dazzles, and the wind pierces, and the loud 
world sounds and jangles all through the weary 
day? I mind an old print of a hermit coming out 
of a great wood towards evening and shading his 
bleared eyes to see all the kingdoms of the earth 
before his feet, where towered cities and castled 
hills, and stately rivers, and good corn lands made 
one great chorus of temptation for his weak spirit, 
and [ think I am the hermit, and would to God I 
had dwelt ever in the wood of penitence — 


a. 


* The letter breaks off here. 
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To Mrs SITwELu 


_ This dates from just before the canoeing trip recounted 
in the Inland Voyaze. 


[Swanston, July 1876] 


WELL, here I am at last; it is a Sunday, blowing 
hard, with a grey sky with the leaves flying; and I 
have nothing to say. I ought to have no doubt; 
since it’s so long since last I wrote; but there are 
times when people’s lives stand still. If you were 
to ask a squirrel in a mechanical cage for his 
autobiography, it would not be very gay. Every 
spin may be amusing in itself, but is mighty like 
the last; you see I compare myself to a light- 
hearted animal; and indeed I have been in a very 
good humour. For the weather has been pass- 
able; I have taken a deal of exercise, and done 
some work. But I have the strangest repugnance 
for writing; indeed, I have nearly got myself 
persuaded into the notion that letters don’t arrive, 
in order to salve my conscience for never sending 
them off. I’m reading a great deal of fifteenth 
century: Trial of Joan of Arc, Paston Letters, 
Basin,* etc., also Boswell daily by way of a Bible; 
I mean to read Boswell now until the day I die. 
And now and again a bit of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Is that all? Yes, I think that’s all. I have a 
thing in proof for the Cornhill called Virginibus 
Puerisque. Charles of Orleans is again laid aside, 
but in a good state of furtherance this time. A 
paper called A Defence of Idlers (which is really 
a defence of R. L. S.) is in a good way. So, you 
see, I am busy in a tumultuous, knotless sort of 
fashion; and as I say, I take lots of exercise, and 
I’m brown as a berry. 

* Thomas Basin or Bazin, the historian of Charles VI. 
and Louis XL 
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This is the first letter I’ve written for—O I 
don’t know how long. 

July 30th.—This is, I suppose, three weeks after 
I began. Do, please, forgive me. 

To the Highlands, first, to the Jenkins’; then 
to Antwerp; thence, by canoe with Simpson, to 
Paris and Grez (on the Loing, and an old 
acquaintance of mine on the skirts of Fontaine- 
bleau) to complete our cruise next spring (if we’re 
all alive and jolly) by Loing and Loire, Saone and 
Rhone to the Mediterranean. It should make a 
jolly book of gossip, I imagine. 

God bless you. RogBert Louis STEVENSON 


P.S.—Virginibus Puerisque is in August Corn- 
hill. Charles of Orleans is finished, and sent to 
Stephen; /dlers ditto, and sent to Grove; but I’ve 
no word of either. So I’ve not been idle. 


RLS. 


To SIpNEY COLVIN 


608 Bush Street, San Francisco 
[January 10, 1880] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—This is a circular letter to tell 
my estate fully. You have no right to it, being 
the worst of correspondents; but I wish to efface 
the impression of my last, so to you it goes. 

Any time between eight and half-past nine in 
the morning, a slender gentleman in an ulster, 
with a volume buttoned into the breast of it, may 
be observed leaving No. 608 Bush and descending 
Powell with an active step. The gentleman is 
R. L. S.; the volume relates to Benjamin Franklin, 
on whom he meditates one of his charming essays. 
He descends Powell, crosses Market, and descends 
in Sixth on a branch of the original Pine Street 
Coffee House, no less; I believe he would be 
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capable of going to the original itself, if he could 
only find it. In the branch he seats himself at a 
table covered with waxcloth, and a pampered 
menial, of High-Dutch extraction and, indeed, as 
yet only partially extracted, lays before him a cup 
of coffee, a roll and a pat of butter, all, to quote 
the deity, very good. A while ago and R. L. S. 
used to find the supply of butter insufficient; 
but he has now learned the art to exactitude, and 
butter and roll expire at the same moment. For 
this refection he pays ten cents, or five pence 
sterling (£o, os. 5d.). 

Half an hour later, the inhabitants of Bush 
Street observe the same slender gentleman armed, 
like George Washington, with his little hatchet, 
splitting, kindling, and breaking coal for his fire. 
He does this quasipublicly upon the window-sill; 
but this is not to be attributed to any love of 
notoriety, though he is indeed vain of his prowess 
with the hatchet (which he persists in calling an 
axe), and daily surprised at the perpetuation of 
his fingers. The reason is this: that the sill is a 
strong, supporting beam, and that blows of the 
same emphasis in other parts of his room might 
knock the entire shanty into hell. Thenceforth, 
for from three to four hours, he is engaged darkly 
with an ink bottle. Yet he is not blacking his 
boots, for the only pair that he possesses are 
innocent of lustre and wear the natural hue of the 
material turned up with caked and venerable slush. 
The youngest child of his landlady remarks several 
times a day, as this strange occupant enters or 
quits the house, ‘ Dere’s de author.’ Can it be 
that this bright-haired innocent has found the true 
clue to the mystery? The being in question is, 
at least, poor enough to belong to that honourable 
craft. 

His next appearance is at the restaurant of one 
Donadieu, in Bush Street, between Dupont and 
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Kearney, where a copious meal, half a bottle of 
wine, coffee and brandy may be procured for the 
sum of four bits, alias fifty cents, £o, 2s. 2d. ster- 
ling. The wine is put down in a whole bottleful, 
and it is strange and painful to observe the greed 
with which the gentleman in question seeks to 
secure the last drop of his allotted half, and the 
scrupulousness with which he seeks to avoid taking 
the first drop of the other. This is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that if he were to go over the 
mark—bang would go a tenpence. He is again 
armed with a book, but his best friends will learn 
with pain that he seems at this hour to have 
deserted the more serious studies of the morning. 
When last observed, he was studying with ap- 
parent zest the exploits of one Rocambole by the 
late Viscomte Ponson du Terrail. This work, 
originally of prodigious dimensions, he had cut 
into liths or thicknesses apparently for convenience 
of carriage. 

Then the being walks, where is not certain. 
But by about half-past four, a light beams from 
the windows of 608 Bush, and he may be observed 
sometimes engaged in correspondence, sometimes 
once again plunged in the mysterious rites of the 
forenoon. About six he returns to the Branch 
Original, where he once more imbrues himself to 
the worth of fivepence in coffee and roll. The 
evening is devoted to writing and reading, and by 
eleven or half-past darkness closes over this weird 
and truculent existence. 

As for coin, you see I don’t spend much, only 
you and Henley both seem to think my work 
rather bosh nowadays, and I do want to make as 
much as I was making, that is £200; if I can do 
that, I can swim: last year with my ill health I 
touched only £109; that would not do, I could not 
fight it through on that; but on £200, as I say, I 
am good for the world, and can even in this quiet 
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way save a little, and that I must do. The worst 
is my health; it is suspected I had an ague chill 
yesterday; I shall know by to-morrow, and you 
know if I am to be laid down with ague the game 
is pretty well lost. But I don’t know; I managed 
to write a good deal down in Monterey, when I 
was pretty sickly most of the time, and, by God, 
I’ll try, ague and all. I have to ask you frankly, 
when you write, to give me any good news you 
can, and chat a little, but just in the meantime, 
give me no bad. If I could get Thoreau, 
Emigrant and Vendetta all finished and out of my 
hand, I should feel like a man who had made half 
a year’s income in a half year; but until the two 
last are finished, you see, they don’t fairly count. 
I am afraid I bore you sadly with this perpetual 
talk about my affairs; I will try and stow it; but 
you see, it touches me nearly. I’m the miser in 
earnest now: last night, when I felt so ill, the 
supposed ague chill, it seemed strange not to be 
able to afford a drink. I would have walked half 
a mile, tired as I felt, for a brandy and soda.— 
Ever yours, RET. 3: 


To Sipney CoLvIN 


With reference to the following, it must be explained 
that the first draft of the first part of the Amateur 
Emigrant, when it reached me about Christmas, had 
seemed to me, compared to his previous travel papers, a 
somewhat wordy and spiritless record of squalid ex- 
periences, little likely to advance his still only half- 
established reputation; and J had written to him to that 
effect, inopportunely enough, with a fuller measure even 
than usual of the frankness which always marked our 


intercourse. 
608 Bush Street, San Francisco, 


California [January 1880] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—I received this morning your 
long letter from Paris. Well, God’s will be done; 
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if it’s dull, it’s dull; it was a fair fight, and it’s 
lost, and there’s an end. But, fortunately, dulness 
is not a fault the public hates; perhaps they may 
like this vein of dulness. If they don’t, damn 
them, we’ll try them with another. I sat down on 
the back of your letter, and wrote twelve Cornhill 
pages this day as ever was of that same despised 
Emigrant; so you see my moral courage has not 
gone down with my intellect. Only, frankly, 
Colvin, do you think it a good plan to be so 
eminently descriptive, and even eloquent in dis- 
praise? You rolled such a lot of polysyllables 
over me that a better man than I might have been 
disheartened.—However, I was not, as you see, 
and am not. The Emigrant shall be finished and 
leave in the course of next week. And then, I’ll 
stick to stories. Iam not frightened. I know my 
mind is changing; I have been telling you so for 
long; and I suppose I am fumbling for the new 
vein. Well, I'll find it. 

The Vendetta you will not much like, I dare 
say: and that must be finished next; but Ill knock 
you with The Forest State: A Romance. 

I’m vexed about my letters! I know it is painful 
to get these unsatisfactory things; but at least I 
have written often enough. And not one soul 
ever gives me any news, about people or things; 
everybody writes me sermons; it’s good for me, 
but hardly the food necessary for a man who lives 
all alone on forty-five cents a day, and sometimes 
less, with quantities of hard work and many heavy 
thoughts. If one of you could write me a letter 
with a jest in it, a letter like what is written to real 
people in this world—I am still flesh and blood—I 
should enjoy it. Simpson did, the other day, and 
it did me as much good as a bottle of wine. A 
lonely man gets to feel like a pariah after awhile 
—or no, not that, but like a saint and martyr, or a 
kind of macerated clergyman with pebbles in his 
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boots, a pillared Simeon, I’m damned if I know 
what, but, man alive, I want gossip. 

My health is better, my spirits steadier, I am 
not the least cast down. If the Emigrant was a 
failure, the Pavilion, by your leave, was not: it 
was a story quite adequately and rightly done, I 
contend; and when I find Stephen, for whom 
certainly I did not mean it, taking it in, I am 
better pleased with it than before. I know I 
shall do better work than ever I have done before; 
but, mind you, it will not be like it. My sym- 
pathies and interests are changed. There shall be 
no more books of travel for me. I care for noth- 
ing but the moral and the dramatic, not a jot for 
the picturesque or the beautiful, other than about 
people. It bored me hellishly to write the 
Emigrant; well, it’s going to bore others to read 
it; that’s only fair. 

I should also write to others; but indeed I am 
jack-tired, and must go to bed to a French novel 
to compose myself for slumber.—Ever your 
affectionate friend, Ree aS 


To EpmMuND GOSSE 


608 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
California, Jan. 23, 1880 


MY DEAR AND KIND WEG,—It was a lesson in 
philosophy that would have moved a bear, to 
receive your letter in my present temper. For I 
am now well and well at my ease, both by com- 
parison. First, my health has turned a corner; it 
was not consumption this time, though consump- 
tion it has to be some time, as all my kind friends 
sing to me, day in, day out. Consumption! how 
I hate that word; yet it can sound innocent, as, 
e.g., consumption of military stores. What was 
wrong with me, apart from colds and little 
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pleuritic flea-bites, was a lingering malaria; and 
that is now greatly overcome. I eat once more, 
which is a great amusement and, they say, good 
for the health. Second, many of the thunder- 
clouds that were overhanging me when last I 
wrote, have silently stolen away like Longfellow’s 
Arabs: and I am now engaged to be married to 
the woman whom I have loved for three years and 
a half. I do not yet know when the marriage 
can come off; for there are many reasons for 
delay. But as few people before marriage have 
known each other so long or made more trials of 
each other’s tenderness and constancy, I permit 
myself to hope some quiet at the end of all. At 
least I will boast myself so far; I do not think 
many wives are better loved than mine will be. 
Third and last, in the order of what has changed 
my feelings, my people have cast me off, and so 
that thundercloud, as you may almost say, has 
overblown. You know more than most people 
whether or not I loved my father." These things 

* In reference to the father’s estrangement at this time, 
Sir James Dewar, an old friend of the elder Stevenson, 
tells a story which would have touched R. L. S. infinitely 
had he heard it. Sir James (then Professor) Dewar and 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson were engaged together on some 
official scientific work near Duns in _ Berwickshire. 
‘Spending the evening together,’ writes Sir James, ‘at 
an hotel in Berwick-on-Tweed, the two, after a long day’s 
work, fell into close fireside talk over their toddy, and 
Mr. Stevenson opened his heart upon what was to him a 
very sore grievance. He spoke with anger and dismay 
of his son’s journey and intentions, his desertion of the 
old firm, and taking to the devious and barren paths of 
literature. The Professor took up the cudgels in the 
son’s defence, and at last, by way of ending the argu- 
ment, half jocularly offered to wager that in ten years 
from that moment R. L. S. would be earning a bigger 
income than the old firm had ever commanded. To his 
surprise, the father became furious, and repulsed all 
attempts at reconciliation. But six and a half years 
later, Mr. Stevenson, broken in health, came to London 
to seek medical advice, and although so feeble that he 
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are sad; nor can any man forgive himself for 
bringing them about; yet they are easier to meet 
in fact than by anticipation. I almost trembled 
whether I was doing right, until I was fairly 
summoned; then, when found that I was not 
shaken one jot, that I could grieve, that I could 
sharply blame myself, for the past, and yet never 
hesitate one second as to my conduct in the future, 
I believed my cause was just and I leave it with 
the Lord. I certainly look for no reward, nor 
any abiding city either here or hereafter, but I 
please myself with hoping that my father will not 
always think so badly of my conduct nor so very 
slightingly of my affection as he does at present. 

You may now understand that the quiet 
economical citizen of San Francisco who now 
addresses you, a bonhomme given to cheap living, 
early to bed though scarce early to rise in propor- 
tion (que diable! let us have style, anyway) busied 
with his little bits of books and essays and with a 
fair hope for the future, is no longer the same 
desponding, invalid son of a doubt and an appre- 
hension who last wrote to you from Monterey. I 
am none the less warmly obliged to you and Mrs. 
Gosse for your good words. I suppose that I am 
the devil (hearing it so often), but I am not un- 
grateful. Only please, Weg, do not talk of genius 
about me; I do not think I want for a certain 
talent, but I am heartily persuaded I have none 
of the other commodity; so let that stick to the 
wall: you only shame me by such friendly exag- 
gerations. 


had to be lifted out and into his cab, called at the Royal 
Institute to see the Professor. He said : “TI am here to 
consult a doctor, but I couldna be in London without 
coming to shake your hand and confess that you were 
richt after a’ about Louis and I was wrang.’’ The frail 
ld frame shook with emotion, and he muttered, ‘‘I ken 
this is my last visit to the south.” A few weeks later he 
was dead.’ 
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When shall I be married? When shall I be able 
to return to England? When shall I join the 
good and blessed in a forced march upon the New 
Jerusalem? That is what I know not in any 
degree; some of them, let us hope, will come early, 
some after a judicious interval. I have three little 
strangers knocking at the door of Leslie Stephen: 
The Pavilion on the Links, a blood and thunder 
story, accepted; Yoshida Torajiro, a paper on a 
Japanese hero who will warm your blood, 
postulant; and Henry David Thoreau: his char- 
acter and opinions—postulant also. I give you 
these hints knowing you to love the best literature, 
that you may keep an eye at the mast-head for 
these little tit-bits. Write again, and soon, and at 
greater length to your friend.—Your friend, 

(signed) R. L. S. 


To J. W. FERRIER 


In the interval the writer had been down with an 
acute and dangerous illness. Forester, here mentioned, 
was an autobiographical paper by J. W. F. on his own 
boyhood. 

P.O. San Francisco, April 8th, 1880 

MY DEAR FERRIER,—Many thanks for your letter, 
and the instalment of Forester which accompanied 
it, and which I read with amusement and pleasure. 
I fear Somerset’s letter must wait; for my dear 
boy, I have been very nearly on a longer voyage 
than usual; I am fresh from giving Charon a quid 
instead of an obolus: but he, having accepted the 
payment, scorned me, and I had to make the best 
of my way backward through the mallow-wood, 
with nothing to show for this displacement but the 
fatigue of the journey. As soon as I feel fit, you 
shall have the letter, trust me. But just now 
even a note such as I am now writing takes it out 
of me. I have, truly, been very sick; I fear I am 
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a vain man, for I thought it a pity I should die. 
I could not help thinking that a good many would 
be disappointed; but for myself, although I still 
think life a business full of agreeable features I 
was not entirely unwilling to give it up. It is so 
difficult to behave well; and in that matter, I get 
more dissatisfied with myself, because more 
exigent, every day. I shall be pleased to hear 
again from you soon. I shall be married early in 
May and then go to the mountains, a very 
withered bridegroom. I think your MS. Bible, if 
that were a specimen, would be a credit to 
humanity. Between whiles, collect such thoughts 
both from yourself and others: I somehow 
believe every man should leave a Bible behind 
him,—if he is unable to leave a jest book. I feel 
fit to leave nothing but my benediction. It is a 
strange thing how, do what you will, nothing 
seems accomplished. I feel as far from having 
paid humanity my board and lodging as I did six 
years ago when I was sick at Mentone. But I 
dare say the devil would keep telling me so, if I 
had moved mountains, and at least I have been 
very happy on many different occasions, and that 
is always something. I can read nothing, write 
nothing; but a little while ago and I could eat 
nothing either; but now that is changed. This is 
a long letter for me; rub your hands, boy, for ’tis 
an honour.—Yours, from Charon’s A ote é 


To EpmMuND GOSSE 
A poetical counterpart to this letter will be found in 
the piece beginning ‘Not yet, my soul, these friendly 
fields desert,’ which was composed at the same time and 
is printed in Underwoods. 


San Francisco, April 16 [1880] 
MY DEAR GOSSE,—You have not answered my 
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last; and I know you will repent when you hear 
how near I have been to another world. For 
about six weeks I have been in utter doubt; it 
was a toss-up for life or death all that time; but I 
won the toss, sir, and Hades went off once more 
discomfited. This is not the first time, nor will 
it be the last, that I have a friendly game with 
that gentleman. I know he will end by cleaning 
me out; but the rogue is insidious, and the habit 
of that sort of gambling seems to be part of my 
nature; it was, I suspect, too much indulged in 
youth; break your children of this tendency, my 
dear Gosse, from the first. It is, when once 
formed, a habit more fatal than opium—I speak, 
as St. Paul says, like a fool. I have been very 
very sick; on the verge of a galloping consump- 
tion, cold sweats, prostrating attacks of cough, 
sinking fits in which I lost the power of speech, 
fever, and all the ugliest circumstances of the 
disease; and I have cause to bless God, my wife 
that is to be, and one Dr. Bamford (a name the 
Muse repels), that I have come out of all this, and 
got my feet once more upon a little hilltop, with a 
fair prospect of life and some new desire of living. 
Yet I did not wish to die, neither; only I felt 
unable to go on farther with that rough horse- 
play of human life: a man must be pretty well to 
take the business in good part. Yet I felt all the 
time that I had done nothing to entitle me to an 
honourable discharge; that I had taken up many 
obligations and begun many friendships which f 
had no right to put away from me; and that for 
me to die was to play the cur and slinking sybarite, 
and desert the colours on the eve of the decisive 
fight. Of course I have done no work for I do 
not know how long; and here you can triumph. 
I have been reduced to writing verses for amuse- 
ment. A fact. The whirligig of time brings in 
its revenges, after all. But I’ll have them buried 
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with me, I think, for I have not the heart to burn 
‘them while I live. Do write. I shall go to the 
mountains as soon as the weather clears; on the 
way thither, I marry myself; then I set up my 
family altar among the pine-woods, 3000 feet, sir, 
from the disputatious sea.—I am, dear Weg, most 
‘truly yours, heats. 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 
[San Francisco, April 1880] 


MY DEAR COLViN,—My dear people telegraphed 
‘me in these words: ‘Count on 250 pounds 
‘annually... You may imagine what a blessed 
‘business this was. And so now recover the sheets 
‘of the Emigrant, and post them registered to me. 
And now please give me all your venom against 
it; say your worst, and most incisively, for now it 
will be a help, and I’ll make it right or perish in 
the attempt. Now, do you understand why I 
‘protested against your depressing eloquence on 
the subject? When I had to go on any way, for 
dear life, I thought it a kind of pity and not much 
good to discourage me. Nowall’s changed. God 
only knows how much courage and suffering is 
buried in that MS. The second part was written 
in a circle of hell unknown to Dante—that of the 
penniless and dying author. For dying I was, 
although now saved. Another week, the doctor 
said, and I should have been past salvation. I 
think I shall always think of it as my best work. 
There is one page in Part II., about having got to 
shore, and sich, which must have cost me alto- 
gether six hours of work as miserable as ever I 
went through. I feel sick even to think of it.— 
Ever your friend, 

| oil Dg 
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To IsoBEL STRONG 


Written in answer to an inquiry from his stepdaughter 
at San Francisco, on the second day after his arrival at 
Davos. 


Hotel Belvedere, Davos, November 1880 


No my che-ild—not Kamschatka this trip, only 
the top of the Alps, or thereby; up in a little 
valley in a wilderness of snowy mountains; the 
Rhine not far from us, quite a little highland 
river; eternal snow-peaks on every hand. Yes; 
just this once I should like to go to the Vienna 
gardens’ with the family and hear Tweedle-dee 
and drink something and see Germans—though 
God knows we have seen Germans enough this 
while back. Naturally some in the Customs 
House on the Alsatian frontier, who would have 
made one die from laughing in a theatre, and 
provoked a smile from us even in that dismal 
juncture. To see them, big, blond, sham-English- 
men, but with an unqualifiable air of not quite 
fighting the sham through, diving into old 
women’s bags and going into paroxysms of 
arithmetic in white chalk, three or four of them 
(in full uniform) in full cry upon a single sum, 
with their brows bent and a kind of arithmetical 
agony upon their mugs. Madam, the diversion 
of cock-fighting has been much commended, but 
it was not a circumstance to that Custom House. 
They only opened one of our things: a basket. 
But when they met from within the intelligent 
gaze of Woggs, they all laid down and died. 
Woggs is a fine dog... . 

God bless you! May coins fall into your coffee 
and the finest wines and wittles lie smilingly about 
your path, with a kind of dissolving view of fine 


*In San Francisco. 
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‘scenery by way of background; and may all speak 
‘well of you—and me too for that matter—and 
generally all things be ordered unto you totally 
regardless of expense and with a view to nothing 
in the world but enjoyment, edification, and a 
portly and honoured age.—Your dear papa, 


To Srpney CoLvin 


I did go out to Davos after all in January, and found 
Stevenson apparently little improved in health, and de- 
pressed by a sad turn of destiny which had brought out 
his old friend Mrs. Sitwell to the same place, at the 
same time, to watch beside the deathbed of her son—the 
youth commemorated in the verses headed F. A. S., 
Memoriam, afterwards published in Underwoods. The 
following letter refers to a copy of Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences which I had sent him some time after I came 
back to England. 


Hotel Belvedere, Davos, [Spring 1881] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—My health is not just what it 
should be; I have lost weight, pulse, respiration, 
etc., and gained nothing in the way of my old 
bellows. But these last few days, with tonic, 
cod-liver oil, better wine (there is some better 
now), and perpetual beef-tea, I think I have pro- 
gressed. To say truth, I have been here a little 
over long. I was reckoning up, and since I have 
known you, already quite a while, I have not, 
I believe, remained so long in any one place as 
here in Davos. That tells on my old gipsy nature; 
like a violin hung up, I begin to lose what music 
there was in me; and with the music, I do not 
know what besides, or do not know what to call 
it, but something radically part of life, a rhythm, 
perhaps, in one’s old and so brutally over-ridden 
nerves, or perhaps a kind of variety of blood that 
the heart. has come to look for. 
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I purposely knocked myself off first. As to 
F. A. S., I believe I am no sound authority; I 
alternate between a stiff disregard and a kind of 
horror. In neither mood can a man judge at 
all. I know the thing to be terribly perilous, I 
fear it to be now altogether hopeless. Luck has 
failed; the weather has not been favourable; and 
in her true heart, the mother hopes no more. But 
—well, I feel a great deal, that I either cannot or 
will not say, as you well know. It has helped 
to make me more conscious of the wolverine on 
my own shoulders, and that also makes me a poor 
judge and poor adviser. Perhaps, if we were 
all marched out in a row, and a piece of platoon 
firing to the drums performed, it would be well 
for us; although, I suppose—and yet I wonder !— 
so ill for the poor mother and for the dear wife. 
But you can see this makes me morbid. Sufficit; 
explicit. 

You are right about the Carlyle book; F. and 
I are in a world not ours; but pardon me, as far as 
senc ng on goes, we take another view: the first 
volume, @ la bonne heure! but not—never—the 
second. Two hours of hysterics can be no good 
matter for a sick nurse, and the strange, hard, 
old being in so lamentable and yet human a desola- 
tion—crying out like a burnt child, and yet always 
wisely and beautifully—how can that end, as a 
piece of reading, even to the strong—but on the 
brink of the most cruel kind of weeping ? I observe 
the old man’s style is stronger on me than ever it 
was, and by rights, too, since I have just laid 
down his most attaching book. God rest the baith 
o’ them! But even if they do not meet again, 
how we should all be strengthened to be kind, and 
not only in act, in speech also, that so much more 
important part. See what this apostle of silence 
most regrets, not speaking out his heart. 

I was struck as you were by the admirable, 
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«sudden, clear sunshine upon Southey—even on 
this works. Symonds, to whom I repeated it, re- 
imarked at once, a man who was thus respected 
Iby both Carlyle and Landor must have had more 
iin him than we can trace. So I feel with true 
| humility. 

It was to save my brain that Symonds proposed 
‘reviewing. He and it appears, Leslie Stephen fear 
alittle some eclipse: Iam not quite without shar- 

ing the fear. I know my own languor as no one 
else does; it is a dead down-draught, a heavy 
fardel. Yet if I could shake off the wolverine 
aforesaid, and his fangs are lighter, though per- 
haps I feel them more, I believe I could be myself 
again a while. I have not written any letter for a 
great time; none saying what I feel, since you 
were here, I fancy. Be duly obliged for it, and 
take my most earnest thanks not only for the 
books but for your letter.—Your affectionate, 
Revs. 

The effect of reading this on Fanny shows me 
I must tell you I am very happy, peaceful, and 
jolly, except for questions of work and the states 
of other people. 

Woggin sends his love. 


To SIpNEY COLVIN 


The reference to Landor in the following is to a 
volume of mine in Macmillan’s series English Men of 
Letters. This and the next two or three years were 
those of the Fenian dynamite outrages at Clerkenwell 
Prison, the Tower of London, the House of Lords, ete. 


[Kinnaird Cottage, Pitlochry, August 1881] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—This is the first letter I have 
written this good while. I have had a brutal cold, 
not perhaps very wisely treated; lots of blood— 
for me, I mean. I was so well, however, before, 
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that I seem to be sailing through with it splendidly. | 


My appetite never failed; indeed, as I got worse, 
it sharpened—a sort of reparatory instinct. Now 
I feel in a fair way to get round soon. 


Monday, August (2nd, is it?)—We set out for 


the Spital of Glenshee, and reach Braemar on 
Tuesday. The Braemar address we cannot learn; 
it looks as if ‘ Braemar’ were all that was neces- 
sary; if particular, you can address 17 Heriot Row. 
We shall be delighted to see you whenever, and 
as soon as ever, you can make it possible. 

. .. L hope heartily you will survive me, and do 
not doubt it. There are seven or eight people 
it is no part of my scheme in life to survive—yet 
if I could but heal me of my bellowses, I could 
have a jolly life—have it, even now, when I can 
work and stroll a little, as I have been doing till 
this cold. I have so many things to make life 
sweet to me, it seems a pity I cannot have that 
other one thing—health. But though you will 
be angry to hear it, I believe, for myself at least, 
what isis best. I believed it all through my worst 
days, and I am not ashamed to profess it now. 

Landor has just turned up; but I had read him 
already. I like him extremely; I wonder if the 
“cuts” were perhaps not advantageous. It seems 
quite full enough; but then you know I am a 
compressionist. 

If I am to criticise, it is a little staid; but the 
classical is apt to look so. It is in curious contrast 
to that inexpressive, unplanned wilderness of 
Forster’s; clear, readable, precise, and sufficiently 
human. I see nothing lost in it, though I could 
have wished, in my Scotch capacity, a trifle clearer 
and fuller exposition of his moral attitude, which 
is not quite clear ‘ from here.’ 

He and his tyrannicide! I am in a mad fu 
about these explosions. If that is the new world! 
Damn O’Donovan Rossa; damn him behind and 
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‘before, above, below, and roundabout; damn, 
‘deracinate, and destroy him, root and branch, self 
and company, world without end. Amen. I 
write that for sport if you like, but I will pray in 
earnest, O Lord, if you cannot convert, kindly 
delete him! 

Stories naturally at halt. Henley has seen one 
and approves. I believe it to be good myself, 
even real good. He has also seen and approved 
one of Fanny’s. It will make a good volume. 
We have now 


Thrawn Janet (with Stephen), proof to-day. 
The Shadow on the Bed (Fanny’s copying). 
The Merry Men (scrolled). 


The Body Snatchers (scrolled). 
In germis 


The Travelling Companion. 
The Torn Surplice (not final title). 
Yours ever, — i Raia Wg 45% 


To Mrs. SITWELL 


The Cottage, Castleton of Braemar 
[August 1881] 


... WELL, I have been pretty mean, but I have 
not yet got over my cold so completely as to have 
recovered much energy. It is really extra- 
ordinary that I should have recovered as well as 
I have in this blighting weather; the wind pipes, 
the rain comes in squalls, great black clouds are 
continually overhead, and it is as cold as March. 
the country is delightful, more cannot be said; it 
is very beautiful, a perfect joy when we get a 
blink of sun to see it in. The Queen knows a 
thing or two, I perceive; she has picked out the 
finest habitable spot in Britain. 
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I have done no work, and scarce written a letter 
for three weeks, but I think I should soon begin 
again; my cough is now very trifling. I eat well, 
and seem to have lost but little flesh in the mean- | 
while. I was wonderfully well before I caught 
this horrid cold. I never thought I should have | 
been as well again; I really enjoyed life and | 
work; and, of course, I now have a good hope § 
that this may return. { 

I suppose you heard of our ghost stories. They 
are somewhat delayed by my cold and a‘ 
bad attack of laziness, embroidery, etc., under 
which Fanny had been some time prostrate. It 
is horrid that we can get no better weather. I did 
not get such good accouiits of you as might have 
been. You must imitate me. I am now one of 
the most conscientious people at trying to get 
better you ever saw. I have a white hat, it is 
much admired; also a plaid, and a heavy stoop; 
so I take my walks abroad, witching the world. 

Last night I was beaten at chess, and am still 
grinding under the blow.—Ever your faithful 
friend, Ro Loe 


To EpmunpD GOSSE 


| 
[Braemar, August 19, 1881] 

MY DEAR WEG,—I have by an ene | 
drollery of Fortune sent off to you by this day’s | 
post a P.C. inviting you to appear in sealskin. 
But this had reference to the weather, and not 
at all, as you may have been led to fancy, to our : 
rustic raiment of an evening. 

As to that question, I would deal, in so far as | 
in me lies, fairly with all men. We are not dressy » 
people by nature; but it sometimes occurs to us | 
to entertain angels. In the country, I believe, 
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ceven angels may be decently welcomed in tweed; 
lI have faced many great personages, for my own 
jpart, in a tasteful suit of sea-cloth with an end 
cof carpet pending from my gullet. Still, we do 
imaybe twice a summer burst out in the direction 
‘of blacks—and yet we do it seldom. In short, let 
‘your own heart decide, and the capacity of your 
jportmanteau. If you came in camel’s hair, you 
‘would still, although conspicuous, be welcome. 
The sooner the better after Tuesday.—Yours 
(ever, RosertT Louis STEVENSON 


To W. E. HENLEy 


The following records the beginning of work upon 
Treasure Island, the name originally proposed for 
\which was the Sea Cook :— 


[Braemar, August 25, 1881] 


MY DEAR HENLEY,—Of course I am a rogue. 
Why, Lord, it’s known, man; but you should 
remember I have had a horrid cold. Now, [I’m 
better, I think; and see here—nobody, not you, 
nor Lang, nor the devil, will hurry me with our 
crawlers. They are coming. Four of them are 
as good as done, and the rest will come when 
ripe; but Iam now on another lay for the moment, 
purely owing to Lloyd, this one; but I believe 
there’s more coin in it than in any amount of 
crawlers: now, see here, The Sea Cook, or 
Treasure Island: A Story for Boys. 

If this don’t fetch the kids, why, they have gone 
rotten since my day. Will you be surprised to 
learn that it is about Buccaneers, that it begins 
in the ‘ Admiral Benbow ’ public-house on Devon 
coast, that it’s all about a map, and a treasure, 
and a mutiny, and a derelict ship, and a current, 
and a fine old Squire Trelawney (the real Tre, 
purged of literature and sin, to suit the infant 
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mind), and a doctor, and another doctor, and a 
sea cook with one leg, and a sea-song with the 
chorus ‘ Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum’ (at the 
third Ho you heave at the capstan bars), which 
is a real buccaneer’s song, only known to the 
crew of the late Captain Flint (died of rum at Key 
West, much regretted, friends will please accept 
this intimation); and lastly, would you be surprised 
to hear, in this connection, the name of Routledge? 
That’s the kind of man I am, blast your eyes. 
Two chapters are written, and have been tried on 
Lloyd with great success; the trouble is to work 
it off without oaths. Buccaneers without oaths— 
bricks without straw. But youth and the fond 
parient have to be consulted. 

And now look here—this is next day — and 
three chapters are written and read. (Chapter 1. 
The old sea-dog at the ‘Admiral Benbow.’ 
Chapter 11. Black Dog appears and disappears. 
Chapter 111. The Black Spot.) All now heard by 
Lloyd, F., and my father and mother, with high 
approval. It’s quite silly and horrid fun, and what 
I want is the best book about the Buccaneers that 
can be had—the latter B’s above all, Blackbeard 
and sich, and get Nutt or Bain to send it skimming 
by the fastest post. And now I know you'll write 
to me, for The Sea Cook’s sake. 

Your Admiral Guinea is curiously near my line, 
but of course I’m fooling; and your Admiral 
sounds like a shublime gent. Stick to him like 
wax—he’ll do. My Trelawney is, as I indicate, 
several thousand sea-miles off the lie of the 
original or your Admiral Guinea; and besides, I 
have no more about him yet but one mention of 
his name, and I think it likely he may turn yet 
farther from the model in the course of handling. 
A chapter a day I mean to do; they are short; and 
perhaps in a month The Sea Cook may to Rout- 
ledge go, yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! My 
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Trelawney has a strong dash of Landor, as I see 
him from here. No women in the story, Lloyd’s 
orders; and who so blythe to obey? It’s awful 
fun boys’ stories; you just indulge the pleasure 
of your heart, that’s all; no trouble, no strain. 
The only stiff thing is to get it ended—that I 
don’t see, but I look to a volcano. O sweet, O 
generous, O human toils. You would like my 
blind beggar in Chapter 111. I believe; no writing, 
just drive along as the words come and the pen 
will scratch! 
RLS 


Author of Boys’ Stories 


To W. E. HENLEY 


This tells of the farther progress of Treasure Island, 
of the price paid for it, and of the modest hopes with 
which it was launched. ‘ The poet’ is Mr. Gosse. The 
project of a highway story, Jerry Abershaw, remained 
a favourite one with Stevenson until it was superseded 
three or four years later by another, that of the Great 
North Road, which in its turn had to be abandoned, 
from lack of health and leisure, after some six or eight 
chapters had been written. 


Braemar, September 1881 


MY DEAR HENLEY,—Thanks for your last. The 
£100 fell through, or dwindled at least into some- 
where about £30. However, that I’ve taken as 
a mouthful, so you may look out for The Sea 
Cook, or Treasure Island: A Tale of the 
Buccaneers, in Young Folks. (The terms are 
£2, 10s. a page of 4500 words; that’s not noble, 
is it? But I have my copyright safe. I don’t get 
illustrated—a blessing; that’s the price I have to 
pay for my copyright.) 

I’ll make this boys’ book business pay; but I 
have to make a beginning. When I’m done with 
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Young Folks, I’ll try Routledge or some one. 1 
feel pretty sure the Sea Cook will do to reprint, 
and bring something decent at that. 

Japp is a good soul. The poet was very gay 
and pleasant. He told me much: he is simply 
the most active young man in England, and one 
of the most intelligent. ‘He shall o’er Europe, 
shall o’er earth extend.’* He is now extending 
over adjacent parts of Scotland. 

I propose to follow up the Sea Cook at proper 
intervals by Jerry Abershaw: A Tale of Putney 
Heath (which or its site I must visit): The Lead- 
ing Light: A Tale of the Coast, The Squaw Men: 
or the Wild West, and other instructive and 
entertaining work. Jerry Abershaw should be 
good, eh? I love writing boys’ books. This first 
is only an experiment; wait till you see what I can 
make ’em with my hand in. I’ll be the Harrison 
Ainsworth of the future; and a chalk better by St. 
Christopher; or at least as good. You'll see that 
even by the Sea Cook. 

Jerry Abershaw—O what a title! Jerry Aber- 
shaw: d—n it, sir, it’s a poem. The two most 
lovely words in English; and what a sentiment! 
Hark you, how the hoofs ring! Is this a black- 
smith’s? No, it’s a wayside inn. Jerry Abershaw. 
‘It was a clear, frosty evening, not 100 miles from 
Putney,’ etc. Jerry Abershaw. Jerry Abershaw. 
Jerry Abershaw. The Sea Cook is now in its six- 
teenth chapter, and bids for well up in the thirties. 
Each three chapters is worth £2, tos. So we’ve 
£12, tos. already. 

Don’t read Marryat’s Pirate anyhow; it is written 
in sand with a salt-spoon: arid, feeble, vain, totter- 
ing production. But then we’re not always all 
there. He was all somewhere else that trip. It’s 
damnable, Henley. I don’t go much on the Sea 


*From Landor’s Gebir: the line refers to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 
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Cook; but, Lord, it’s a little fruitier than the 
Pirate by Cap’n. Marryat. 


Since this was written The Cook is in his nine- 
teenth chapter. Yo-heave ho! i 1.3. 


‘ 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


The memory here evoked of Brash the publican, who 
had been a special butt for some of the youthful pranks 
of R. L. S. and his friends, inspired in the next few 
weeks the sets of verses mentioned below (pp. 70, 71) 
in letters which show that the fictitious Johnson and 
Thomson were far from being dead. 


[Chalet am Stein], Davos, December 5, 1881 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—We have been in miserable 
case here; my wife worse and worse; and now 
sent away with Lloyd for sick nurse, I not being 
allowed to go down. I do not know what is to 
become of us; and you may imagine how rotten 
I have been feeling, and feel now, alone with my 
weasel-dog and my German maid, on the top of 
a hill here, heavy mist and thin snow all about 
me, and the devil to pay in general. I don’t care 
so much for solitude as I used to; results, I sup- 
pose, of marriage. 

Pray write me something cheery. A little 
Edinburgh gossip, in Heaven’s name. Ah! what 
would I not give to steal this evening with you 
through the big, echoing, college archway, and 
away south under the street lamps, and away to 
dear Brash’s, now defunct! But the old time is 
dead also, never, never to revive. It was a sad 
time too, but so gay and so hopeful, and we had 
such sport with all our low spirits and all our dis- 
tresses, that it looks like a kind of lamplit fairy- 
land behind me. O for ten Edinburgh minutes— 
sixpence between us, and the _ ever-glorious 
Lothian Road, or dear mysterious Leith Walk! 
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But here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling; 
here in this strange place, whose very strangeness 
would have been heaven to him then; and aspires, 
yes, C. B., with tears after the past. See what 
comes of being left alone. Do you remember 
Brash? the sheet of glass that we followed along 
George Street? Granton? the night at Bonny 
mainhead? the compass near the sign of the 
Twinkling Eye? the night I lay on the pavement 
in misery ? 
I swear it by the eternal sky 
Johnson—nor—Thomson ne’er shall die! 


Yet I fancy they are dead too; dead like Brash. 
he Se 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


[Chalet am Stein, Davos], 22nd February ’82 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—Your most welcome letter 
has raised clouds of sulphur from my horizon. . . . 

I am glad you have gone back to your music. 
Life is a poor thing, I am more and more con- 
vinced, without an art, that always waits for us 
and is always new. Art and marriage are two 
very good stand-by’s. 

In an article which will appear some time in the 
Cornhill, Talk and Talkers, and where I have full- 
lengthened the conversation of Bob, Henley, Jen- 
kin, Simpson, Symonds, and Gosse, I have at the 
end one single word about yourself. It may amuse 
you to see it. 

We are coming to Scotland after all, so we shall 
meet, which pleases me, and I do believe I am 
strong enough to stand it this time. My knee is 
still quite lame. 

My wife is better again. . . . But_we take it by 
turns; it is the dog that is ill now.—Ever yours, 


Lia 
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To ALEXANDER IRELAND 


The following is in reply to a letter Stevenson had 
received on some questions connected with his proposed 
Life of Hazlitt from the veteran critic and bibliographer 
since deceased, Mr. Alexander Ireland. At the foot 
is to be found the first reference to his new amusement of 
wood engraving for the Davos Press :— 


[Chalet am Stein, Davos, March 1882] 


MY DEAR SIR,—This formidable paper need not 
alarm you; it argues nothing beyond penury of 
other sorts, and is not at all likely to lead me into 
a long letter. If I were at all grateful it would, 
for yours has just passed for me a considerable 
part of a stormy evening. And speaking of grati- 
tude, let me at once and with becoming eagerness 
accept your kind invitation to Bowdon. I shall 
hope, if we can agree as to dates when I am nearer 
hand, to come to you sometime in the month of 
May. I was pleased to hear you were a Scot; I 
feel more at home with my compatriots always; 
perhaps the more we are away, the stronger we 
feel that bond. 

You ask about Davos; I have discoursed about 
it already, rather sillily I think, in the Pall Mall, 
and I mean to say no more, but the ways of the 
Muse are dubious and obscure, and who knows? 
I may be wiled again. As a place of residence, 
beyond a splendid climate, it has to my eyes but 
one advantage—the neighbourhood of J. A. 
Symonds—I dare say you know his work, but the 
man is far more interesting. It has done me, in 
“my two winters’ Alpine exile, much good; so 
much, that I hope to leave it now for ever, but 
would not be understood to boast. In my present 
unpardonably crazy state, any cold might send me 
skipping, either back to Davos, or further off. 
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Let us hope not. It is dear; a little dreary; very 
far from many things that both my taste and my 
needs prompt me to seek; and altogether not the 
place that I should choose of my free will. 

I am chilled by your description of the man in 
question, though I had almost argued so much 
from his cold and undigested volume. If the re- 
publication does not interfere with my publisher, 
it will not interfere with me; but there, 
of course, comes the hitch. I do not know Mr. 
Bentley, and I fear all publishers like the devil 
from legend and experience both. However, when 
I come to town, we-shall, I hope, meet and under- 
stand each other as well as author and publisher 
ever do. I liked his letters; they seemed hearty, 
kind, and personal. Still—I am notedly suspicious 
ot the trade—your news of this republication 
alarms me. 

The best of the present French novelists seems 
to me, incomparably, Daudet. Les Rois en Exil 
comes very near being a masterpiece. For Zola 
I have no toleration, though the curious, emin- 
ently bourgeois and eminently French creature 
has power of a kind. But I would he were 
deleted. I would not give a chapter of old 
Dumas (meaning himself, not his collaborators) 
for the whole boiling of the Zolas. Romance 
with the smallpox—as the great one: diseased 
anyway and blackhearted and fundamentally at 
enmity with joy. 

I trust that Mrs. Ireland does not object to 
smoking; and if you are a teetotaller, I beg you 
to mention it before I come—lI have all the vices; 
some of the virtues also, let us hope—that, at 
least, of being a Scotchman, and yours very sin- 
cerely, 

Rosert Louris STEVENSON 


P.S.—My father was in the old High School the 
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last year, and walked in the procession to the new. 
I blush to own I am an Academy boy; it seems 
modern, and smacks not of the soil. 


P.P.S.—I enclose a good joke—at least, I think 
so—my first efforts at wood engraving printed 
by my stepson, a boy of thirteen. I will put in 
also one of my later attempts. I have been nine 
days at the art—observe my progress. - 

1d Bh ent 


[Mrs. R. L. STEVENSON 
TO JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


I intercalate here Mrs. Stevenson’s extremely vivid 
and characteristic account of the weird misadventures 
that befell the pair during their retreat from St. Marcel 
in search of a healthier home. 


[Campagne Def, St. Marcel, January 1883] 


MY DEAR MR. SYMONDS,—What must you think 
of us? I hardly dare write to you. What do you 
do when people to whom you have been the dear- 
est of friends requite you by acting like fiends? 
I do hope you heap coals of fire on their heads in 
the good old Christian sense. 

Louis has been very ill again. I hasten to say 
that he is now better. But I thought at one time 
he would never be better again. He had con- 
tinual hemorrhages and became so weak that he 
was twice insensible in one day, and was for a 
long time like one dead. At the worst fever broke 
out in this village, typhus, I think, and all day the 
death-bells rang, and we could hear the chanting 
whilst the wretched villagers carried about their 
dead lying bare to the sun on their coffin-lids, so 
spreading the contagion through the streets. The 
evening of the day when Louis was so long insen- 
sible the weather changed, becoming very clear 
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and fine and greatly refreshing and reviving him. 
Then I said if it held good he should start in the 
morning for Nice and try what a change might 
do. Just at that time there was not money enough 
for the two of us, so he had to start alone, though 
I expected soon to be able to follow him. During 
the night a peasant-man died in a house in our 
garden, and in the morning the corpse, hideously 
swollen in the stomach, was lying on its coffin-lid 
at our gates. Fortunately it was taken away just 
before Louis went, and he didn’t see it nor hear 
anything about it until afterwards. I had been 
back and forth all the morning from the door to 
the gates, and from the gates to the door, in an 
agony lest Louis should have to pass it on his way 
out. 

I was to have a despatch from Toulon where 
Louis was to pass the night, two hours from St. 
Marcel, and another from Nice, some few hours 
further, the next day. I waited one, two, three, 
four days, and no word came. Neither telegram 
nor letter. The evening of the fourth day I went 
to Marseilles and telegraphed to the Toulon and 
Nice stations and to the bureau of police. I had 
been pouring out letters to every place I could 
think of. The people at Marseilles were very kind 
and advised me to take no further steps to find 
my husband. He was certainly dead, they said. 
It was plain that he stopped at some little station 
on the road, speechless and dying, and it was now 
too late to do anything; I had much better return 
at once to my friends. ‘ Eet ofen ’appens so,’ said 
the Secretary, and ‘ Oh yes, all right, very well,’ 
added a Swiss in a sympathetic voice. I waited all 
night at Marseilles and got no answer, ail the 
next day and got no answer; then I went back to 
St. Marcel and there was nothing there. At eight 
I started on the train with Lloyd who had come 
for his holidays, but it only took us to Toulon 
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where again I telegraphed. At last I got an 
answer the next day at noon. I waited at Toulon 
for the train I had reason to believe Louis 
travelled by, intending to stop at every station 
and inquire for him until I got to Nice. Imagine 
what those days were tome. I never received any 
of the letters Louis had written to me, and he 
was reading the first he had received from me 
when I knocked at his door. A week afterwards 
I had an answer from the police. Louis was much 
better: the change and the doctor, who seems 
very clever, have done wonderful things for him. 
It was during this first day of waiting that I re- 
ceived your letter. There was a vague comfort 
in it like a hand offered in the darkness, but I 
did not read it until long after. 

We have had many other wild misadventures, 
Louis has twice (started) actually from Nice under 
a misapprehension. At this moment I believe him 
to be at Marseilles, stopping at the Hotel du 
Petit Louvre; I am supposed to be packing here 
at St. Marcel, afterwards we are to go some- 
where, perhaps to the Lake of Geneva. My 
nerves were so shattered by the terrible suspense 
I endured that memorable week that I have not 
been fit to do much. When I was returning from 
Nice a dreadful old man with a fat wife and a 
weak granddaughter sat opposite me and plied 
me with the most extraordinary questions. He 
began by asking if Lloyd was any connection of 
mine, and ended I believe by asking my mother’s 
maiden name. Another of the questions he put 
to me was where Louis wished to be buried, and 
whether I could afford to have him embalmed 
when he died. When the train stopped the only 
other passenger, a quiet man in a corner who 
looked several times as if he wished to interfere 
and stop the old man but was too shy, came to 
me and said that he knew Sidney Colvin and he 
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knew you, and that you were both friends of 
Louis; and that his name was Basil Hammond,’ 
and he wished to stay on a day in Marseilles and 
help me work off my affairs. I accepted his offer 
with heartfelt thanks. I was extremely ill next 
day, but we two went about arid arranged about 
giving up this house and what compensation, and 
did some things that I could not have managed 
alone. My French is useful only in domestic 
economy, and even that, I fear, is very curious 
and much of it patois. Wasn’t that a good fellow, 
and a kind fellow?—I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I am, words are such feeble things—at least 
for that purpose. For anger, justifiable wrath, 
they are all too forcible. It was very bad of me 
not to write to you, we talked of you so often 
and thought of you so much, and I always said 
—‘ now I will write ’—and then somehow I could 
NOUS 5 


Fanny V. DE G. STEVENSON | 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


After his Christmas flight to Marseilles, and thence to 
Nice, Stevenson began to mend quickly. In this letter 
to Mr. Baxter he acknowledges the receipt of a specimen 
proof, set up for their private amusement, of Brashiana, 
the series of burlesque sonnets he had written at Davos 
in memory of the Edinburgh publican already men- 
tioned. It should be explained that in their correspon- 
dence Stevenson and Mr, Baxter were accustomed to 
keep up an old play of their student days by merging 
their identities in those of two fictitious personages, 
Thomson and Johnson, imaginary types of Edinburgh 
character, and ex-elders of the Scottish Kirk. 


Grand Hotel, Nice, 12th January ’83 
DEAR CHARLES,—Thanks for you good letter. 
It is true, man, God’s triith, what ye say about the 


‘For many years fellow of and historical lecturer at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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body Stevison. The deil himsel, it’s my belief, 
couldnae get the soul harled oot o’ the creature’s 
wame, or he had seen the hinder end o’ they 
proofs. Ye crack o’ Mecenas, he’s naebody by 
you! He gied the lad Horace a rax forrit by all 
accounts; but he never gied him proofs like yon. 
Horace may hae been a better hand at the clink 
than Stevison—mind, I’m no sayin’ ’t—but ony- 
way he was never sae weel prentit. Damned, but 
it’s bonny! Hoo mony pages will there be, think 
ye? Stevison maun hae sent ye the feck o’ twenty 
sangs—fifteen I’se warrant. Weel, that’ll can 
make thretty pages, gin ye were to prent on ae 
side only, whilk wad be perhaps what a man o’ 
your great idees would be ettlin’ at, man Johnson. 
Then there wad be the Pre-face, an’ prose ye ken 
prents oot langer than po’try at the hinder end, for 
ye hae to say things in’t. An’ then there’ll be a 
title-page and a dedication and an index wi’ the 
first lines like, and the deil an’ a’. Man, it’ll be 
grand. Nae copies to be given to the Liberys. 

I am alane myself, in Nice, they ca’t, but 
damned, I think they micht as well ca’t Nesty. 
The Pile-on,* ’s they ca’t, ’s aboot as big as the 
river Tay at Perth; and it’s rainin’ maist like 
Greenock. ‘Dod, I’ve seen ’s had mair o’ what 
they ca’ the I-talian at Muttonhole. [I[-talian! I 
haenae seen the sun for eicht and forty hours. 
Thomson’s better, I believe. But the body’s fair 
attenyated. He’s doon to seeven stane eleeven, 
an’ he sooks awa’ at cod liver ile, till it’s a fair 
disgrace. Ye see he tak’s it on a drap brandy; 
and it’s my belief, it’s just an excuse for a dram. 
He an’ Stevison gang aboot their lane, maistly; 
they’re company to either, like, an’ whiles they'll 
speak o’ Johnson. But he’s far awa’, losh me! 
Stevison’s last book ’s in a third edeetion; an’ it’s 


? Paillon. 
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bein’ translated (like the psaulms o’ David, nae 
less) into French; and an eediot they ca’ Asher— 
a kind o’ rival of Tauchnitz—is bringin’ him oot 
in a paper book for the Frenchies and the German 
folk in twa volumes. Sae he’s in luck, ye see.— 
Yours, THOMSON 


To Mr. anon Mrs. THomMas STEVENSON 


Chalet la Solitude, May 5 [1883] 

MY DEAREST PEOPLE,—I have had a great piece of 
news. There has been offered for Treasure Island 
—how much do you suppose? I believe it would 
be an excellent jest to keep the answer till my next 
letter. For two cents I would do so. Shall [? 
Anyway, I’ll turn the page first. No—well—A 
hundred pounds, all alive, O! A hundred jing- 
ling, tingling, golden, minted quid. Is not this 
wonderful? Add that I have now finished, in 
draft, the fifteenth chapter of my novel, and have 
only five before me, and you will see what cause 
of gratitude I have. 

The weather, to look at the per contra sheet, 
continues vomitable; and Fanny is quite out of 
sorts. But, really, with such cause of gladness, I 
have not the heart to be dispirited by anything. 
My child’s verse book is finished, dedication and 
all, and out of my hands—you may tell Cummy; 
Silverado is done, too, and cast upon the waters; 
and this novel so near completion, it does look as 
if I should support myself without trouble in the 
future. If I have only health, I can, I thank 
God. It is dreadful to be a great, big man, and 
not be able to buy bread. 

O that this may last! 

I have to-day paid my rent for the half year, 
till the middle of September, and got my lease: 
why they have been so long, I know not. 
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I wish you all sorts of good things. 
When is our marriage day?—Your loving and 
ecstatic son, TREESURE EILAAN 


It has been for me a Treasure Island verily. 


To Mr. anp Mrs. THomas STEVENSON 
La Solitude, Hyéres, May 8, 1883 

MY DEAR PEOPLE,—I was disgusted to hear my 
father was not so well. I have a most troubled 
existence of work and business. But the work 
goes well, which is the great affair. I meant to 
have written a most delightful letter; too tired, 
however, and must stop. Perhaps I’ll find time to 
add to it ere post. 

I have returned refreshed from eating, but have 
little time, as Lloyd will go soon with the letters 
on his way to his tutor, Louis Robert (!!!!), with 
whom he learns Latin in French, and French, I 
suppose, in Latin, which seems to me a capital 
education. He, Lloyd, is a great bicycler already, 
and has been long distances; he is most 
new-fangled over his instrument, and does not 
willingly converse on other subjects. 

Our lovely garden is a prey to snails; I have 
gathered about a bushel, which, not having the 
heart to slay, I steal forth withal and deposit near 
my neighbour’s garden wall. As a case of 
casuistry, this presents many points of interest. I 
loathe the snails, but from loathing to actual 
butchery, trucidation of multitudes, there is still a 
step that I hesitate to take. What, then, to do 
with them? My neighbour’s vineyard, pardy! It 
is a rich, villa, pleasure-garden of course; if it 
were a peasant’s patch, the snails, I suppose, 
would have to perish. 

The weather these last three days has been 
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much better, though it is still windy and unkind. 
I keep splendidly well, and am cruelly busy, with 
mighty little time even for a walk. And to write 
at all, under such pressure, must be held to lean 
to virtue’s side. 

My financial prospects are shining. O if the 
health will hold, I should easily support myself.— 
Your ever affectionate son, RAISES 


To ALISON CUNNINGHAM 


The persons mentioned below in the third paragraph 
are cousins of the writer and playmates of his child- 
hood; two of them christened Lewis like himself after 
their Balfour grandfather, had been nicknamed after 
their birthplaces ‘ Delhi’ and ‘Cramond’ to avoid con- 
fusion. Mount Chessie is a beautiful place near Lass- 
wade; ‘Cummy’ has described his delight when she 
cut whistles for him there out of a plane-tree. 


[Hyéres or Royat, Summer 1883] 


MY DEAR CUMMy,—Yes, I own I am a real bad 
correspondent, and am as bad as can be in most 
directions. 

I have been adding some more poems to your 
book. I wish they would look sharp about it; but, 
you see, they are trying to find a good artist to 
make the illustrations, without which no child 
would give a kick for it. It will be quite a fine 
work, I hope. The dedication is a poem too, and 
has been quite a long while written, but I do 
not mean you to see it till you get the book; keep 
the jelly for the last, you know, as you would 
often recommend in former days, so now you can 
take your own medicine. 

I am very sorry to hear you have been so 
poorly; I have been very well; it used to be quite 
the other way, used it not? Do you remember 
making the whistle at Mount Chessie? I do not 
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think it was my knife; I believe it was yours; but 
rhyme is a very great monarch, and goes before 
honesty, in these affairs at least. Do you 
remember, at Warriston, one autumn Sunday, 
when the beech nuts were on the ground, seeing 
heaven open? I would like to make a rhyme of 
that, but cannot. 

Is it not strange to think of all the changes: 
Bob, Cramond, Delhi, Minnie, and Henrietta, all 
married, and fathers and mothers, and your 
humble servant just the one point better off? 
And such a little while ago all children together! 
The time goes swift and wonderfully even; and 
if we are no worse than we are, we should be 
grateful to the power that guides us. For more 
than a generation I have now been to the fore in 
this rough world, and been most tenderly helped, 
and done cruelly wrong, and yet escaped; and 
here I am still, the worse for wear, but with some 
fight in me still, and not unthankful—no, surely 
not unthankful, or I were then the worst of human 
beings! 

My little dog is a very much better child in every 
way, both more loving and more amiable; but he 
is not fond of strangers, and is, like most of his 
kind, a great, specious humbug. 

Fanny has been ill, but is much better again; 
she now goes donkey rides with an old woman, 
who compliments her on her French. That old 
woman—seventy odd—is in a parlous spiritual 
state. 

Pretty soon, in the new sixpenny illustrated 
magazine, Wogg’s picture is to appear: this is a 
great honour! And the poor soul, whose vanity 
would just explode if he could understand it, will 
never be a bit the wiser!—With much love, in 
aed Fanny joins, believe me, your affectionate 

oy, 

Rogert Louis STEVENSON 
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To W. H. Low 


Manhattan mentioned below is the name of a short- 
lived New York magazine, the editor of which had asked 
through Mr. Low for a contribution from R Ss 


La Solitude, Hyéres, October [1883] 

MY DEAR LOW,—... Some day or other, in 
Cassell’s Magazine of Art, you will see a paper 
which will interest you, and where your name 
appears. It is called Fontainebleau: Village 
Communities of Artists, and the signature of 
R. L. Stevenson will be found annexed. 

Please tell the editor of Manhattan the 
following secrets for me: Ist, That I am a beast; 
2nd, that I owe him a letter; 3rd, that I have lost 
his, and cannot recall either his name or address; 
4th, that I am very deep in engagements, which 
my absurd health makes it hard for me to over- 
take; but 5th, that I will bear him in mind; 6th 
and last, that I am a brute. 

My address is still the same, and I live in a 
most sweet corner of the universe, sea and fine 
hills before me, and a rich variegated plain; and 
at my back a craggy hill, loaded with vast feudal 
ruins. Lam very quiet; a person passing by my door 
half startles me; but I enjoy the most aromatic 
airs; and at night the most wonderful view into 
a moonlit garden. By day this garden fades 
into nothing, overpowered by its surroundings and 
the luminous distance; but at night and when the 
moon is out, that garden, the arbour, the flight of 
stairs that mount the artificial hillock, the plumed 
blue gum-trees that hang trembling, become the 
very skirts of Paradise. Angels I know frequent 
it; and it thrills all night with the flutes of silence. 
Damn that garden -—and by day it is gone. 
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Continue to testify boldly against realism. 
Down with Dagon, the fish god! All art swings 
down towards imitation, in these days, fatally. 
But the man who loves art with wisdom sees the 
joke; it is the lustful that tremble and respect her 
ladyship; but the honest and romantic lovers of 
the Muse can see a joke and sit down to laugh 
with Apollo. 

The prospect of your return to Europe is very 
agreeable; and I was pleased by what you said 
about your parents. One of my oldest friends 
died recently, and this has given me new thoughts 
of death. Up to now I had rather thought of 
him as a mere personal enemy of my own; but 
now that I see him hunting after my friends, he 
looks altogether darker. My own father is not 
well; and Henley, of whom you must have heard 
me speak, is in a questionable state of health. 
These things are very solemn, and take some of 
the colour out of life. It is a great thing, after 
all, to be a man of reasonable honour and kind- 
ness. Do you remember once consulting me in 
Paris whether you had not better sacrifice honesty 
to art; and how, after much confabulation, we 
agreed that your art would suffer if you did? We 
decided better than we knew. In this strange 
welter where we live, all hangs together by a 
million filaments; and to do reasonably well by 
others, is the first pre-requisite of art. Art isa 
virtue; and if I were the man I should be, my 
art would rise in the proportion of my life. 

If you were privileged to give some happiness 
to your parents, I know your art will gain by it. 
By God it will!—Sic subscribitur, Soya Be 
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Mowe Es Low 


The paper referred to at the beginning of the second 
paragraph is one on R. L. S. in the Century Magazine, 
the first seriously critical notice, says Mr. Low, which 
appeared of him in the States. 


[La Solitude, Hyéres, Oct. 23, 1883] 


MY DEAR Low,—C’ est d’un bon camarade; and I 
am much obliged to you for your two letters and 
the inclosure. Times are a lityle changed with all 
of us since the ever memorable days of Lavenue, 
hallowed be his name! hallowed his old Fleury! 
—of which you did not see—I think—as I did— 
the glorious apotheosis: advanced on a Tuesday 
to three francs, on the Thursday to six, and on 
Friday swept off, holus bolus, for the proprietor’s 
private consumption. Well, we had the start of 
that proprietor. Many a good bottle came our 
way, and was, I think, worthily made welcome. 

I am pleased that Mr. Gilder should like my 
literature; and I ask you particularly to thank Mr. 
Bunner (have I the name right?) for his notice, 
which was of that friendly, headlong sort that 
really pleases an author like what the French call 
a ‘shake-hands.’ It pleased me the more coming 
from the States, where I have met not much 
recognition, save from the buccaneers, and above 
all from pirates who misspell my name. I saw my 
book advertised in a number of the Critic as the 
work of one R. L. Stephenson; and, I own, I 
boiled. It is so easy to know the name of the 
man whose book you have stolen; for there it is, 
at full length, on the title-page of your booty. 
But no, damn him, not he! He calls me Stephen- 
son. These woes I only refer to by the Way, as 
they setja higher value on the Century notice. 

I am now a person with an established ill-health 
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—a wife—a dog possessed with an evil, a Gadarene 
spirit—a chalet on a hill, looking out over the 
Mediterranean—a certain reputation—and very 
obscure finances. Otherwise, very much the 
same, I guess; and were a bottle of Fleury a thing 
to be obtained, capable of developing theories 
along with a fit spirit even as of yore. Yet I now 
draw near to the Middle Ages; nearly three years 
ago, that fatal Thirty struck; and yet the great 
work is not yet done—not yet even conceived. 
But so, as one goes on, the wood seems to 
thicken, the footpath to narrow, and the House 
Beautiful on the hill’s summit to draw further and 
further away. We learn, indeed, to use our 
means; but only to learn, along with it, the 
paralysing knowledge that these means are only 
applicable to two or three poor commonplace 
motives. Eight years ago, if I could have slung 
ink as I can now, I should have thought myself 
well on the road after Shakespeare; and now—I 
find I have only got a pair of walking-shoes and 
not yet begun to travel. And art is still away 
there on the mountain summit. But I need 
not continue; for, of course, this is your story 
just as much as it is mine; and, strange to think, 
it was Shakespeare’s too, and Beethoven’s, and 
Phidias’s. It is a blessed thing that, in this forest 
of art, we can pursue our wood-lice and sparrows, 
and not catch them, with almost the same fervour 
of exhilaration as that with which Sophocles 
hunted and brought down the Mastodon. 

Tell me something of your work, and your wife. 
—My dear fellow, I am yours ever, 

R. L. STEVENSON 


My wife begs to be remembered to both of you; 
I cannot say as much for my dog, who has never 
seen you, but he would like, on general principles, 
to bite you. 
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To Mrs THomaAs STEVENSON 


La Solitude, Hyéres [November 1883] 


MY DEAR MOTHER,—You must not blame me too 
much for my silence; I am over head and ears in 
work, and do not know what to do first. I have 
been hard at Otto, hard at Silverado proofs, which 
I have worked over again to a tremendous extent; 
cutting, adding, rewriting, until some of the worst 
chapters of the original are now, to my mind, as 
good as any. I was the more bound to make it 
good, as I had such liberal terms; it’s not for want 
of trying if I have failed. 

I got your letter on my birthday; indeed, that 
was how I found it out about three in the after- 
noon, when postie comes. Thank you for all you 
said. As for my wife, that was the best invest- 
ment ever made by man; but ‘in our branch of 
the family’ we seem to marry well. I, considering 
my piles of work, am wonderfully well; I have not 
been so busy for I know not how long. I hope 
you will send me the money I asked however, as 
I am not only penniless, but shall remain so in all 
human probability for some considerable time. I 
have got in the mass of my expectations; and the 
£100 which is to float us on the new year cannot 
come due till Silverado is all ready; I am delay- 
ing it myself for the moment; then will follow 
the binders and the travellers and an infinity of 
other nuisances; and only at the last, the jingling- 
tingling. 

Do you know that Treasure Island has 
appeared? In the November number of Henley’s 
Magazine, a capital number anyway, there is a 
funny publisher’s puff of it for your book; also a 
bad article by me. Lang dotes on Treasure 
Island: ‘Except Tom Sawyer and the Odyssey,’ 
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he writes, ‘I never liked any romance so much.’ 
I will inclose the letter though. The Bogue is 
angelic, although very dirty. It has rained—at 
last! It was jolly cold when the rain came. 

I was overjoyed to hear such good news of my 
father. Let him go on at that!—Ever your 
affectionate, Beso: 


To W. E. HENLEY 


La Solitude, Hyéres, April 20th, 1884 


I HAVE been really ill for two days, hemorrhage, 
weakness, extreme nervousness that will not let 
me lie a moment, and damned sciatica o’ nights; 
but to-day I am on the recovery. Time; for I was 
miserable. It is not often that I suffer, with all 
my turns and tumbles, from the sense of serious 
illness; and I hate it, as I believe everybody does. 
And then the combination of not being able to 
read, not being allowed to speak, being too weak 
to write, and not wishing to eat, leaves a man 
with some empty seconds. But I bless God, it’s 
over now; to-day I am much mended. 

Insatiable gulf, greedier than hell, and more 
silent than the woods of Styx, have you or have 
you not lost the dedication to the Child’s Garden? 
Answer that plain question, as otherwise I must 
try to tackle to it once again. 

Sciatica is a word employed much by Shakes- 
peare in a certain connection. ’Tis true, he was 
no physician, but as I read, he had smarted in 
his day. I, too, do smart. And yet this keen 
- soprano agony, these veins of fire and bombshell 
explosions in the knee, are as nothing to a certain 
dull, drowsy pain I had when my kidneys were 
congested at Nice; there was death in that; the 
creak of Charon’s rowlocks, and the miasmas of 
the Styx. I may say plainly, much as I have lost 
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the power of bearing pain, I had still rather suffer 
much than die. Not only the love of life grows 
on me, but the fear of certain odd end-seconds 
grows as well. ’Tis a suffocating business, take 
it how you will; and Tyrrel and Forrest only 
bunglers. 

Well, this is an essay on death, or worse, on 
dying: to return to daylight and the winds, I per- 
_ ceive I have grown to live too much in my work 
and too little in life. ’Tis the dollars do it: the 
world is too much. Whenever I think I would 
like to live a little, I hear the butcher’s cart re- 
sounding through the neighbourhood; and so to 
plunge again. The fault is a good fault for me; 
to be able to do so, is to succeed in life; and my 
life has been a huge success. I can live with joy 
and without disgust in the art by which I try to 
support myself; I have the best wife in the world; 
I have rather more praise and nearly as much coin 
as I deserve; my friends are many and true- 
hearted. Sir, it is a big thing in successes. And 
if mine anchorage lies something open to the 
wind, Sciatica, if the crew are blind, and the 
captain spits blood, one cannot have all, and I 
may be patched up again, who knows? ‘ His 
timbers yet are (indifferently) sound, and he may 
float again.’ 

Thanks for the word on Silverado.—Yours ever, 

THE SCIATICATED BaRD 


To W. E. HENLEY 


There is no certain clue to the date of the following; 
neither has it been possible to make sure what was the 
enclosure mentioned. The special illness referred to 
seems to be that of the preceding May at Hyéres. 


[Wensleydale, Bournemouth, October 1884?] 


DEAR BOY,—I trust this finds you well; it leaves 
me so-so. The weather is so cold that I must 
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stick to bed, which is rotten and tedious, but can’t 
be helped. 

I find in the blotting book the enclosed, which I 
wrote to you the eve of my blood. Is ‘it not 
strange? That night, when I naturally thought L 
was coopered, the thought of it was much in my 
mind; I thought it had gone; and I thought what 
a strange prophecy I had made in jest, and how it 
was indeed like to be the end of many letters. But 
I have written a good few since, and the spell is 
broken. I am just as pleased, for I earnestly 
desire to live. This pleasant middle age into 
whose port we are steering is quite to my fancy. 
I would cast anchor here, and go ashore for 
twenty years and see the manners of the place. 
Youth was a great time, but somewhat fussy. 
Now in middle age (bar lucre) all seems mighty 
placid. It likes me; I spy a little bright café in 
one corner of the port, in front of which I now 
propose we should sit down. There is just 
enough of the bustle of the harbour and no more; 
and the ships are close in, regarding us with 
stern-windows—the ships that bring deals from 
Norway and parrots from the Indies. Let us sit 
down here for twenty years, with a packet of 
tobacco and a drink, and talk of art and women. 
By-and-by, the whole city will sink, and the ships 
too, and the table, and we also; but we shall have 
sat for twenty years and had a fine talk; and by 
that time, who knows? exhausted the subject. 

I send you a book which (or I am mistook) will 
please you; it pleased me. But I do desire a book 
of adventure—a romance—and no man will get or 
write me one. Dumas I have read and re-read 
too often; Scott, too, and I am short. I want to 
hear swords clash. I want a book to begin in a 
good way; a book, I guess, like Treasure Island, 
alas! which I have never read, and cannot though 
I live to ninety. I would God that some one else 
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had written it! By all that I can learn, it is the 
very book for my complaint. I like the way I hear 
it opens; and they tell me John Silver is good fun. 
And to me it is, and must ever be, a dream 
unrealised, a book unwritten. O my sighings 
after romance, or even Skeltery, and O! the weary 
age which will produce me neither! 


CHAPTER I 


The night was damp and cloudy, the ways foul. 
The single horseman, cloaked and booted, who 
pursued his way across Willesden Common, had 
not met a traveller, when the sound of wheels—— 


CHAPTER I 


‘Yes, sir,’ said the old pilot, ‘she must have 
dropped into the bay a little afore dawn. A queer 
craft she looks.’ 

‘She shows no colours,’ returned the young 
gentleman musingly. 

‘They’re a-lowering of a quarter-boat, Mr. 
Mark,’ resumed the old salt. ‘We shall soon 
know more of her.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied the young gentleman called 
Mark, ‘and here, Mr. Seadrift, comes your sweet 
daughter Nancy tripping down the cliff.’ 

“God bless her kind heart, sir,’ ejaculated old 
Seadrift. 


CHAPTER I 


The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been sum- 
moned to the top of a great house in the Isle St, 
Louis to make a will; and now, his duties finished, 
wrapped in a warm roquelaure and with a lantern 
swinging from one hand, he issued from the 
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mansion on his homeward way. Little did he 
think what strange adventures were to befall 
him ! — 

That is how stories should begin. And’ I am 
offered HUSKS instead. 


What should be: What is: 
The Filibuster’s Cache. Aunt Anne’s Tea Cosy. 
Jerry Abershaw. Mrs. Brierly’s Niece. 
Blood Money: A Tale. Society: A Novel. 


| ad Spee 


To W. E. HENLEY 


The ‘Arabs’ mentioned below are the stories com- 
prised in the volume More New Arabian Nights: The 
Dynamiter, written by Stevenson and his wife in colla- 
boration. 


Wensleydale, Bournemouth, November 1884 


DEAR HENLEY,—We are all to pieces in health, 
and heavily handicaped with Arabs. I have a 
dreadful cough, whose attacks leave me @tat. go. 
I never let up on the Arabs, all the same, and 
rarely get less than eight pages out of hand, 
though hardly able to come downstairs for twitter- 
ing knees. 

I shall put in ’*s letter. He says so little of 
his circumstances that I am in an impossibility to 
give him advice more specific than a copybook. 
Give him my love, however, and tell him it is the 
mark of the parochial gentleman who has never 
travelled to find all wrong in a foreign land. Let 
him hold on, and he will find one country as good 
as another; and in the meanwhile let him resist 
the fatal British tendency to communicate his dis- 
satisfaction with a country to its inhabitants. ’Tis 
a good idea, but it somehow fails to please. Ina 
fortnight, if I can keep my spirit in the box at all, 
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I should be nearly through this Arabian desert; so 
can tackle something fresh.—Yours ever, 


I. Se 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


The next letter, on the same subject, is written in the 
style and character of the Edinburgh ex-elder Thomson. 


Bonallie Towers, Branksome Park 
Bournemouth, November 11 [1884] 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—I am in my new house, thus 
proudly styled, as you perceive; but the deevil a 
tower ava’ can be perceived (except out of 
window); this is not as it should be; one might 
have hoped, at least, a turret. We are all vilely 
unwell. I put in the dark watches imitating a 
donkey with some success, but little pleasure; and 
in the afternoon I indulge in a smart fever, accom- 
panied by aches and shivers. There is thus little 
monotony to be deplored. I at least am a regular 
invalid; [ would scorn to bray in the afternoon; 
I would indignantly refuse the proposal to fever 
in the night. What is bred in the bone will come 
out, sir, in the flesh; and the same spirit that 
prompted me to date my letter regulates the hour 
and character of my attacks.—I am sir, yours, 


THOMSON 


To W. E. HeEenLey 


Bonallie Towers, Bournemouth, Nov. 13, 1884 


MY DEAR BOY,—A thousand thanks for the 
Moliére. I have already read, in this noble pre- 
sentment, La Comtesse d’Escarbaguas, Le Malade 
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Imaginaire, and a part of Les Femmes Savantes; 
I say, Poquelin took damned good care of him- 
self: Argan and Arysule, what parts!» Many 
thanks also for John Silver’s pistol; I recognise it; 
that was the one he gave Jim Hawkins at the 
mouth of the pit; I shall get a plate put upon it 
to that effect. 

My birthday was a great success; I was better in 
health; I got delightful presents; I received the 
definite commission from the P.M.G., and began 
to write the tale; and in the evening Bob arrived, 
a simple seraph. We have known each other ten 
years; and here we are, too, like the pair that met 
in the infirmary: why can we not mellow into 
kindness and sweetness like Bob? What is the 
reason? Does nature, even in my octogenarian 
carcase, run too strong that I must be still a 
bawler and a brawler and a treader upon corns? 
You, at least, have achieved the miracle of embel- 
lishing your personal appearance to that point 
that, unless your mother is a woman of even more 
perspicacity than I suppose, it is morally impos- 
sible that she can recognise you. When I saw 
you ten years ago, you looked rough and—kind 
of stigmatised, a look of an embittered political 
shoemaker; where is it now? You now come 
waltzing around like some light-hearted monarch; 
essentially jovial, essentially royal; radiant of 
smiles. And in the meanwhile, by a comple- 
mentary process, I turn into a kind of hunchback 
with white hair! The devil. 

Well, let us be thankful for our mercies; in these 
ten years what a change from the cell in the 
hospital, and the two sick boys in the next bed, to 
the influence, the recognition, the liberty, and the 
happiness of to-day! Well, well; fortune is not so 
blind as people say; you dreed a good long weird; 
but you have got into a fine green paddock now to 
kick your heels in. And I, too, what a difference; 
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what a difference in my work, in my situation, and 
unfortunately, also in my health! But one need 
not complain of a pebble in the shoe, when by 
mere justice one should rot in a dungeon. 

Many thanks to both of you; long life to our 
friendship, and that means, I do most firmly 
believe, to these clay continents on which we fly 
our colours; good luck to one and all, and may 
God continue to be merciful.—Your old and warm 
friend, Se Ea 


To W. E. HENLEY 


[B ournemouth, March 1885 | 


DEAR LAD,—Much better, but rather unequal to 
do what I ought, a common complaint. The 
change of weather much helped me, not too soon. 

I have thought as well as I could of what you 
said; and I come unhesitatingly to the opinion that 
the stage is only a lottery, must not be regarded 
as a trade, and must never be preferred to drud- 
gery. If money comes from any play, let us 
regard it as a legacy, but never count upon it in 
our income for the year. In other words, I must 
go on and drudge at Kidnapped, which I hate, and 
am unfit to do; and you will have to get some 
journalism somehow. These are my cold and 
blighting sentiments. It is bad enough to have 
to live by an art—but to think to live by an art 
combined with commercial speculation—that way 
madness lies. 

Time is our only friend. The Admiral, pulled 
simply in pieces and about half deleted, will act 
some day: such is my opinion. I can no more. 
—Y ours ever, Sea SAE 
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To WILLIAM ARCHER 


An anonymous review of the Child’s Garden, appear- 
ing in March, gave R. L. S. so much pleasure that he 
wrote (in the four words, ‘Now who are you?’) to in- 
quire the name of its writer, and learned that it was Mr. 
Archer; with whom he had hitherto had no acquain- 
tance. He thereupon entered into friendly correspon- 
dence with his critc. 


Bournemouth, March 29, 1885 


DEAR MR. ARCHER,—Yes, I have heard of you 
and read some of your work; but I am bound in 
particular to thank you for the notice of my 
verses. ‘There,’ I said, throwing it over to the 
friend who was staying with me, ‘it’s worth 
writing a book to draw an article like that.” Had 
you been as hard upon me as you were amiable, I 
try to tell myself I should have been no blinder 
to the merits of your notice. For I saw there, to 
admire and to be very grateful for, a most sober, 
agile pen; an enviable touch; the marks of a 
reader, such as one imagines for one’s self in 
dreams, thoughtful, critical, and kind; and to put 
the top on this memorial column, a greater readi- 
ness to describe the author criticised than to 
display the talents of his censor. 

I am a man dlasé to injudicious praise (though 
I hope some of it may be judicious too), but I 
have to thank you for THE BEST CRITICISM I EVER 
HAD; and am therefore, dear Mr. Archer, the most 
grateful critickee now extant. 

Rozsert Louis STEVENSON 


P.S.—I congratulate you on liying in the corner 
of all London that I like best. A propos, you are 
very right about my voluntary aversion from the 
painful sides of life. My childhood was in reality a 
very mixed experience, full of fever, nightmare, in- 
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somnia, painful days and interminable nights; and 
I can speak with less authority of gardens than of 
that other ‘land of counterpane.’ But to what end 
should we renew these sorrows? The sufferings 
of life may be handled by the very greatest in 
their hours of insight; it is of its pleasures that 
our common poems should be formed; these are 
the experiences that we should seek to recall or 
to provoke; and I say with Thoreau, ‘ What right 
have I to complain, who have not ceased to 
wonder?’ and, to add a rider of my own, who 
have no remedy to offer. R. 


To W. H. Low 


In August of this year Stevenson made with his wife 
an excursion to the west country (stopping at Dorchester 
on the way, for the pleasure of seeing Mr. Thomas Hardy 
at home), and was detained for several weeks at Exeter 
by a bad fit of hemorrhage. His correspondence is not 
resumed until the autumn. 


Skerryvore, Bournemouth, October 22, 1885 


MY DEAR Low,—I trust you are not annoyed with 
me beyond forgiveness; for indeed my silence has 
been devilish prolonged. I can only tell you that 
I have been nearly six months (more than six) in 
a strange condition of collapse, when it was im- 
possible to do any work, and difficult (more difficult 
than you would suppose) to write the merest note. 
I am now better, but not yet my own man in the 
way of brains, and in health only so-so. I sup- 
pose I shall learn (I begin to think I am learning) 
to fight this vast, vague feather-bed of an 
obsession that now overlies and smothers me; but 
in the beginnings of these conflicts, the inexperi- 
enced wrestler is always worsted, and I own I 
have been quite extinct. I wish you to know, 
though it can be no excuse, that you are not the 
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only one of my friends by many whom I have 
thus neglected; and even now, having come so 
very late into the possession of myself, with a 
substantial capital of debts, and my work still 
moving with a desperate slowness—as a child 
might fill a sandbag with its little handfuls—and 
my future deeply pledged, there is almost a touch 
of virtue in my borrowing these hours to write to 
you. Why I said ‘hours’ I know not; it would 
look blue for both of us if I made good the word. 

I was writing your address the other day, order- 
ing a copy of my next, Prince Otto, to go your 
way. I hope you have not seen it in parts; it was 
not meant to be so read; and only my poverty 
(dishonourably) consented to the serial evolution. 

I will send you with this a copy of the English 
edition of the Child’s Garden. I have heard there 
is some vile rule of the post-office in the States 
against inscriptions; so I send herewith a piece of 
doggerel which Mr. Bunner may, if he thinks fit, 
copy off the fly-leaf. 

Sargent was down again and painted a portrait 
of me walking about in my own dining-room, in 
my own velveteen jacket, and twisting as I go my 
own moustache; at one corner a glimpse of my 
wife, in an Indian dress, and seated in a chair 
that was once my grandfather’s; but since some 
months goes by the name of Henry James’s, for 
it was there the novelist loved to sit—adds a touch 
of poesy and comicality. It is, I think, excellent, 
but is too eccentric to be exhibited. I am at one 
extreme corner; my wife, in this wild dress, and 
- looking like a ghost, is at the extreme other end; 
between us an open door exhibits my palatial 
entrance hall and a part of my respected staircase. 
All this is touched in lovely, with that witty 
touch of Sargent’s; but, of course, it looks dam 
queer as a whole. 

Pray let me hear from you, and give me good 
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news of yourself and your wife, to whom please 
remember me.—Yours most sincerely, my dear 
Low, Rozert Louts STEVENSON 


To Witt1AM ARCHER 


[Skerryvore, Bournemouth] October 30, 1885 


DEAR MR. ARCHER,—It is possible my father may 
be soon down with me; he is an old man and in 
bad health and spirits; and I could neither leave 
him alone, nor could we talk freely before him. 
If he should be here when you offer your visit, you 
will understand if I have to say no, and put you 
off. 

I quite understand your not caring to refer to 
things of private knowledge. What still puzzles 
me is how you (‘in the witness box ’—ha! I like 
the phrase) should have made your argument 
actually hinge on a contention which the facts 
answered. 

I am pleased to hear of the correctness of my 
guess. It is then as I supposed; you are of the 
school of the generous and not the sullen pessi- 
mists; and I can feel with you. I used myself to 
rage when I saw sick folk going by in their Bath- 
chairs; since I have been sick myself (and always 
when I was sick myself), I found life, even in its 
rough places, to have a property of easiness. 
That which we suffer ourselves has no longer the 
same air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see it in the 
case of others. So we begin gradually to see 
that things are not black, but have their strange 
compensations; and when they draw towards their 
worst, the idea of death is like a bed to lie on. 
I should bear false witness if I did not declare 
life happy. And your wonderful statement that 
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happiness tends to die out and misery to continue, 
which was what put me on the track of your frame 
of mind, is diagnostic of the happy man raging 
over the misery of others; it could never be 
written by the man who had tried what unhappi- 
ness was like. And at any rate, it was a slip of 
the pen: the ugliest word that science has to 
declare is a reserved indifference to happiness and 
misery in the individual; it declares no leaning 
toward the black, no iniquity on the large scale in 
fate’s doings, rather a marble equality, dread not 
cruel, giving and taking away and reconciling. 
Why have I not written my Timon? Well, here 
is my worst quarrel with you. You take my 
young books as my last word. The tendency to 
try to say more has passed unperceived (my fault, 
that). And you make no allowance for the slow- 
ness with which a man finds and tries to learn 
his tools. I began with a neat brisk little style, 
and a sharp little knack of partial observation; I 
have tried to expand my means, but still I can 
only utter a part of what I wish to say, and am 
bound to feel; and much of it will die unspoken. 
But if I had the pen of Shakespeare, I have no 
Timon to give forth. I feel kindly to the powers 
that be; I marvel they should use me so well; and 
when I think of the case of others, I wonder too, 
but in another vein, whether they may not, 
whether they must not, be like me, still with some 
compensation, some delight. To have suffered, 
nay, to suffer, sets a keen edge on what remains 
of the agreeable. This is a great truth, and has 
to be learned in the fire——Yours very truly, 
IF Rozsert Louis STEVENSON 


We expect you, remember that. 
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To Miss MonroeE 


[Skerryvore, Bournemouth, June 1886] 


MY DEAR MISS MONROE,—I am ill in bed and 
stupid, incoherently stupid; yet I have to answer 
your letter, and if the answer is incomprehensible 
you must forgive me. You say my letter caused 
you pleasure; I am sure, as it fell out, not near so 
much as yours has brought to me. The interest 
taken in an author is fragile: his next book, or 
your next year of culture, might see the interest 
frosted or outgrown; and himself, in spite of all, 
you might probably find the most distasteful 
person upon earth. My case is different. I have 
bad health, am often condemned to silence for 
days together—was so once for six weeks, so 
that my voice was awful to hear when I first used 
it, like the whisper of a shadow—have outlived 
all my chief pleasures, which were active and 
adventurous, and ran in the open air: and being a 
person who prefers life to art, and who knows it 
is a far finer thing to be in love, or to risk a 
danger, than to paint the finest picture or write 
the noblest book, I begin to regard what remains 
to me of my life as very shadowy. From a variety 
of reasons, I am ashamed to confess I was much 
in this humour when your letter came. I had a 
good many troubles; was regretting a high 
average of sins; had been recently reminded that 
I had outlived some friends, and wondering if I 
had not outlived some friendships; and had just 
while boasting of better health, been struck down 
again by my haunting enemy, an enemy who was 
exciting at first, but has now, by the iteration of 
his strokes, become merely annoying and inex- 
pressibly irksome. Can you fancy that to a person 
drawing towards the elderly this sort of conjunc- 
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tion of circumstances brings a rather aching sense 
of the past and the future? Well, it was just then 
that your letter and your photograph, were 
brought to me in bed; and there came to me at 
once the most agreeable sense of triumph. My 
books were still young; my words had their good 
health and could go about the world and make 
themselves welcome; and even (in a shadowy and 
distant sense) make something in the nature of 
friends for the sheer hulk that stays at home and 
bites his pen over the manuscripts. It amused me 
very much to remember that I had been in 
Chicago, not so many years ago, in my proper 
person; where I had failed to awaken much 
remark, except from the ticket collector; and to 
think how much more gallant and persuasive were 
the fellows that I now send instead of me, and 
how these are welcome in that quarter to the sitter 
of Herr Platz, while their author was not very wel- 
come even in the villainous restaurant where he 
tried to eat a meal and rather failed. 

And this leads me directly to a confession. The 
photograph which shall accompany this is not 
chosen as the most like, but the best-looking. 
Put yourself in my place, and you will call this 
pardonable. Even as it is, even putting forth a 
flattered presentment, I am a little pained; and 
very glad it is a photograph and not myself that 
has to go; for in this case, if it please you, you 
can tell yourself it is my image—and if it displease 
you, you can lay the blame on the photographer; 
but in that, there were no help, and the poor 
author might belie his labours. 

Kidnapped should soon appear; I am afraid you 
may not like it, as it is very unlike Prince Otto in 

every way; but I am myself a great admirer of 
the two chief characters, Alan and David. 
Virginibus Puerisque has never been issued in the 
States. I do not think it is a book that has much 
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charm for publishers in any land; but I am to 
bring out a new edition in England shortly, a 
copy of which I must try to remember to send you. 
I say try to remember, because I have some super- 
ficial acquaintance with myself; and I have 
determined, after a galling discipline, to promise 
nothing more until the day of my death: at least, 
in this way, I shall no more break my word, and I 
must now try being churlish instead of being 
false. 

I do not believe you to be the least like Sera- 
phina. Your photograph has no trace of her, 
which somewhat relieves me, as I am a good deal 
afraid of Seraphinas—they do not always go into 
the woods and see the sunrise, and some are so 
well-mailed that even that experience would leave 
them unaffected and unsoftened. The ‘hair and 
eyes of several complexions’ was a trait taken 
from myself; and I do not bind myself to the 
opinions of Sir John. In this case, perhaps—but 
no, if the peculiarity is shared by two such pleasant 
persons as you and I (as you and me—the gram- 
matical nut is hard), it must be a very good thing 
indeed, and Sir John must be an ass. 

The Book Reader notice was a strange jumble 
of fact and fancy. I wish you could have seen 
my father’s old assistant and present partner when 
he heard my father described as an ‘inspector of 
lighthouses,’ for we are all very proud of the 
family achievements, and the name of my house 
here in Bournemouth is stolen from one of the 
sea-towers of the Hebrides which are our pyramids 
and monuments. I was never at Cambridge, 
again; but neglected a considerable succession of 
classes at Edinburgh. But to correct that friendly 
blunderer were to write an autobiography.—And 
so now, with many thanks, believe me yours 
sincerely, 

Rogert Louis STEVENSON 
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To SIDNEY COLVIN 


Within a fortnight after the date of the above Steven- 
son went himself, and for the last time, to Scotland, and 
was present, too late for recognition, at the death of his 
father (May 8, 1887). Business detained him for some 
weeks, and the following was written just before his re- 
turn to Bournemouth. 


[ Edinburgh, June 1887] 


MY DEAR S. c.,-—-At last I can write a word to 
you. Your little note in the P.M.G. was charm- 
ing. I have written four pages in the Contempor- 
ary, which Bunting found room for: they are not 
very good, but I shall do more for his memory in 
time. 

About the death, I have long hesitated, I was 
long before I could tell my mind; and now I know 
it, and can but say that I am glad. If we could 
have had my father, that would have been a 
different thing. But to keep that changeling— 
suffering changeling—any longer, could better 
none and nothing. Now he rests; it is more 
significant, it is more like himself. He will begin 
to return to us in the course of time, as he was and 
as we loved him. 

My favourite words in literature, my favourite 


scene— ‘O let him pass,’ Kent and Lear—was 


played for me here in the first moment of my 
return. I believe Shakespeare saw it with his 
own father. I had no words; but it was shocking 
to see. He died on his feet, you know; was on 
his feet the last day, knowing nobody—still he 
would be up. This was his constant wish; also 
that he might smoke a pipe on his last day. The 
funeral would have pleased him; it was the largest 


private funeral in man’s memory here. 

We have no plans, and it is possible we may go 
home without going through town. I do not 
D 
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know; I have no views yet whatever; nor can 
have any at this stage of my cold and my busi- 
ness.—Ever yours, Res: 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 


Newport, R.I., U.S.A. [September 1887] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—So long it went excellent 
well, and I had a time I am glad to have had; 
really enjoying my life. There is nothing like 
being at sea, after all. And O, why have I 
allowed myself to rot so long on land? But on 
the Banks I caught a cold, and I have not yet got 
over it. My reception here was idiotic to the last 
degree. .. . It is very silly, and not pleasant, 
except where humour enters; and I confess the 
poor interviewer lads pleased me. They are too 
good for their trade; avoided anything I asked 
them to avoid, and were no more vulgar in their 
reports than they could help. I liked the lads. 

O, it was lovely on our stable-ship, chock full of 
stallions. She rolled heartily, rolled some of the 
fittings out of our state-room, and I think a more 
dangerous cruise (except that it was summer) it 
would be hard to imagine. But we enjoyed it to 
the masthead, all but Fanny; and even she perhaps 
a little. When we got in, we had run out of beer, 
stout, cocoa, soda-water, water, fresh meat, and 
(almost) of biscuit. But it was a thousandfold 
pleasanter than a great big Birmingham liner like 
a new hotel; and we liked the officers, and made 
friends with the quartermasters, and I (at least) 
made a friend of a baboon (for we carried a 
cargo of apes), whose embraces have pretty near 
cost me a coat. The passengers improved, and 
were a very good specimen lot, with no drunkard, 
no gambling that I saw, and less grumbling and 
backbiting than one would have asked of poor 
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human nature. Apes, stallions, cows, matches, 
hay, and poor men-folk, all, or almost all, came 
successfully to land—yYours ever, é 

| ea 


To Henry JAMES 


[Newport, U.S.A., September 1887] 


MY DEAR JAMES,—Here we are at Newport in the 
house of the good Fairchilds; and a sad burthen 
we have laid upon their shoulders. I have been in 
bed practically ever since I came. I caught a cold 
on the Banks after having had the finest time 
conceivable, and enjoyed myself more than I could 
have hoped on board our strange floating 
menagerie: stallions and monkeys and matches 
made our cargo; and the vast continent of these 
incongruities rolled the while like a haystack; and 
the stallions stood hypnotised by the motion, look- 
ing through the ports at our dinner-table, and 
winked when the crockery was broken; and the 
little monkeys stared at each other in their cages, 
and were thrown overboard like little bluish 
babies; and the big monkey, Jacko, scoured about 
the ship and rested willingly in my arms, to the 
ruin of my clothing; and the man of the stallions 
made a bower of the black tarpaulin, and sat 
therein at the feet of a raddled divinity, like a 
picture on a box of chocolates; and the other 
passengers, when they were not sick, looked on 
and laughed. Take all this picture, and make it 
roll till the bell shall sound unexpected notes and 
the fittings shall break loose in our state-room, and 
you have the voyage of the Ludgate Hill. She 
arrived in the port of New York, without beer, 
porter, soda-water, curagoa, fresh meat, or fresh 
water; and yet we lived, and we regret her. 
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My wife is a good deal run down, and I am no 
great shakes. 

America is, as I remarked, a fine place to eat in, 
and a great place for kindness; but, Lord, what 
a silly thing is popularity! I envy the cool 
obscurity of Skerryvore. If it even paid, said 
Meanness! and was abashed at himself.—Yours 
most sincerely, Rogsert Louis STEVENSON 


To R. A. M. STEVENSON 


Saranac Lake, Adirondacks, 
New York, U.S.A., [October 1887] 


MY DEAR BOB,—The cold [of Colorado] was too 
rigorous for me; I could not risk the long rail- 
way voyage, and the season was too late to risk 
the Eastern, Cape Hatteras side of the steamer 
one; so here we stuck and stick. We have a 
wooden house on a hill-top, overlooking a river, 
and a village about a quarter of a mile away, and 
very wooded hills; the whole scene is very High- 
land, bar want of heather and the wooden houses. 

I have got one good thing of my sea voyage: it 
is proved the sea agrees heartily with me, and my 
mother likes it; so if I get any better, or no worse, 
my mother will likely hire a yacht for a month 
or so in summer. Good Lord! What fun! 
Wealth is only useful for two things: a yacht and 
a string quartette. For these two I will sell my 
soul. Except for these I hold that £700 a year is 
as much as anybody can possibly want; and I have 
had more, so I know, for the extry coins were 
for no use, excepting for illness, which damns 
everything. 

I was so happy on board that ship, I could not 
have believed it possible. We had the beastliest 
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weather, and many discomforts; but the mere fact 
of its being a tramp-ship gave us many comforts; 
we could cut about with the men and officers, stay 
in the wheel-house, discuss all manner of things, 
and really be a little at sea. And truly there is 
nothing else. I had literally forgotten what 
happiness was, and the full mind—full of external 
and physical things, not full of cares and labours 
and rot about a fellow’s behaviour. My heart 
literally sang; I truly care for nothing so much as 
for that. We took so north a course, that we saw 
Newfoundland; no one in the ship had ever seen 
it before. 

It was beyond belief to me how she rolled; in 
seemingly smooth water, the bell striking, the 
fittings bounding out of our state-room. It is 
worth having lived these last years, partly because 
I have written some better books, which is always 
pleasant, but chiefly to have had the joy of this 
voyage. I have been made a lot of here, and it 
is sometimes pleasant, sometimes the reverse; but 
I could give it all up, and agree that was the 
author of my works, for a good seventy ton 
schooner and the coins to keep her on. And to 
think there are parties with yachts who would 
make the exchange! I know a little about fame 
now; it is no good compared to a yacht; and any- 
way there is more fame in a yacht, more genuine 
fame; to cross the Atlantic and come to anchor in 
Newport (say) with the Union Jack, and go 
ashore for your letters and hang about the pier, 
among the holiday yachtsmen—that’s fame, that’s 
glory, and nobody can take it away; they can’t say 
your book is bad; you have crossed the Atlantic. 
I should do it south by the West Indies, to avoid 
the damned Banks; and probably come home by 
steamer, and leave the skipper to bring the yacht 
home. 

Well, if all goes well, we shall maybe sail out 
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of Southampton water some of these days and 
take a run to Havre, and try the Baltic, or some- 
where. 
Love to you all—Ever your afft. 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To CHARLES FAIRCHILD 


Post Office, Saranac Lake, 
Adirondacks, N.Y. [October 1887} 


MY DEAR FAIRCHILD,—I do not live in the Post 
Office; that is only my address; I live at ‘ Baker’s,’ 
a house upon a hill, and very jolly in every way. 
I believe this is going to do: we have a kind of a 
garret of a spare room, where hardy visitors can 
sleep, and our table (if homely) is not bad. 

And here, appropriately enough, comes in the 
begging part. We cannot get any fruit here: can 
you manage to send me some grapes? I told you 
I would trouble you, and I will say that I do so 
with pleasure, which means a great deal from 
yours very sincerely, 

Rosert Louts STEVENSON 


P.S.—Remember us to all yours: my mother 
and my wife are away skylarking; my mother to 
Niagara, my wife to Indianapolis; and I live here 
to-day alone with Lloyd, Valentine, some cold 
meat, and four salmon trout, one of which is being 
grilled at this moment of writing; so that, after 
the immortal pattern of the Indian boys, my house- 
hold will soon only reckon three. As usual with 
me, the news comes ina P.S., and is mostly folly. 


RAS: 


P.P.S.—My cold is so much better that I took 
another yesterday. But the new one is a puny 
child; I fear him not; and yet I fear to boast. If 
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the postscript business goes on, this establishment 
will run out of P’s; but I hope it wasn’t you that 
made this paper—just for a last word—I could not 
compliment you upon that. And Lord! if you 
could see the ink—not what I am using—but the 
local vintage! They don’t write much here; I 
bet what you please. fA ted Se 


To CHARLES SCRIBNER 


Shortly after the date of the present correspondence 
Stevenson, to his great advantage, put all his publishing 
arrangements (as he had already put his private business) 
into the hands of his friend Mr. Baxter. Meantime he 
was managing them himself; and an occasional lapse of 
memory or attention betrayed him once or twice into 
misunderstandings, and once at least conflicting agree- 
ments with two different publishers, both his friends. He 
was the first fo denounce the error when he became aware 
of it, and suffered sharply from the sense of his own un- 
intentional fault. The next two letters, and some allu- 
sions in those which follow, relate to this affair. 


[Saranac Lake, November 20 or 21, 1887] 


MY DEAR MR. SCRIBNER,—Heaven help me, I am 
under a curse just now. I have played fast and 
loose with what I said to you; and that, I beg you 
to believe, in the purest innocence of mind. I 
told you you should have the power over all my 
work in this country; and about a fortnight ago, 
when M‘Clure was here, I calmly signed a bargain 
for the serial publication of a story. You will 
scarce believe that I did this in mere oblivion; 
but I did; and all that I can say is that I will do so 
no more, and ask you to forgive me. Please write 
to me soon as to this. 

Will you oblige me by paying in for three 
articles, as already sent, to my account with John 
Paton & Co., 52 William Street? This will be 
most convenient for us. 
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The fourth article is nearly done; and I am the 
more deceived, or it is A Buster. 

Now as to the first thing in this letter, I do wish 
to hear from you soon; and I am prepared to hear 
any reproach, or (what is harder to hear) any 
forgiveness; for I have deserved the worst.— 
Yours sincerely, RosertT Louris STEVENSON 


To Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains, 
New York, U.S.A., November 21, 1887 


MY DEAR SYMONDS,—1 think we have both meant 
and wanted to write to you any time these months; 
but we have been much tossed about, among new 
faces and old, and new scenes and old, and scenes 
(like this of Saranac) which are neither one nor 
other. To give you some clue to our affairs, I had 
best begin pretty well back. We sailed from the 
Thames in a vast bucket of iron that took seven- 
teen days from shore to shore. I cannot describe 
how I enjoyed the voyage, nor what good it did 
me; but on the Banks I caught friend catarrh. In 
New York and then in Newport I was pretty ill; 
but on my return to New York, lying in bed most 
of the time, with St. Gaudens the sculptor sculp- 
ing me, and my old friend Low around, I began to 
pick up once more. Now here we are in a kind 
of wilderness of hills and firwoods and boulders 
and snow and wooden houses. So far as we have 
gone the climate is grey and harsh, but hungry 
and somnolent; and although not charming like 
that of Davos, essentially bracing and briskening. 
The country is a kind of insane mixture of 
Scotland and a touch of Switzerland and a dash 
of America, and a thought of the British Channel 
in the skies. We have a decent house— 

December 6th.—A decent house, as I was say- 
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ing, sir, on a hill-top, with a look down a Scottish 
river in front, and on one hand a Perthshire hill; 
on the other, the beginnings and skirts of the 
village play hide and seek among other hills. We 
have been below zero, I know not how far (.10 
at 8 A.M. once), and when it is cold it is delightful; 
but hitherto the cold has not held, and we have 
chopped in and out from frost to thaw, from snow 
to rain, from quiet air to the most disastrous 
north-westerly curdlers of the blood. After a 
week of practical thaw, the ice still bears in 
favoured places. So there is hope. 

I wonder if you saw my book of verses? It went 
into a second edition, because of my name, I sup- 
pose, and its prose merits. I do not set up to be 
a poet. Only an all-round literary man: a man 
who talks, not one who sings. But I believe the 
very fact that it was only speech served the book 
with the public. Horace is much a speaker, and 
see how popular! most of Martial is only 
speech, and I cannot conceive a person who does 
not love his Martial; most of Burns, also, such 
as.) bite: Bouse) “The*Edothachey “PheHaesis:” 
and lots more of his best. Excuse this little 
apology for my house; but I don’t like to come 
before people who have a note of song, and let it 
be supposed I do not know the difference. 

To return to the more important—news. My 
wife again suffers in high and cold places; I again 
profit. She is off to-day to New York for a 
change as heretofore to Berne, but I am glad to 
say in better case than then. Still it is undeniable 
she suffers, and you must excuse her (at least) if 
we both prove bad correspondents. I am 
decidedly better, but I have been terribly cut up 
with business complications: one disagreeable, as 
threatening loss; one, of the most intolerable 
complexion, as involving me in dishonour. The 
burthen of consistent carelessness: I have lost 
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much by it in the past; and for once (to my damna- 
tion) I have gained. I am sure you will 
sympathise. It is hard work to sleep; it is hard 
to be told you are a liar, and have to hold your 
peace, and think, ‘ Yes, by God, and a thief too! ’ 
‘You remember my lectures on Ajax, or the Un- 
intentional Sin? Well, I know all about that now. 
Nothing seems so unjust to the sufferer: or is 
more just in essence. Laissez passer la justice de 
Dieu. 

Lloyd has learned to use the typewriter, and has 
most gallantly completed upon that the draft of a 
tale, which seems to me not without merit and 
promise, it is so silly, so gay, so absurd, in spots 
(to my partial eyes) so genuinely humorous. It is 
true, he would not have written it but for the 
New Arabian Nights; but it is strange to find a 
young writer funny. Heavens, but I was depress- 
ing when I took the pen in hand! And now I 
doubt if I am sadder than my neighbours. Will 
this beginner move in the inverse direction ? 

Let me have your news, and believe me, my 
dear Symonds, with genuine affection, yours, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


The supposed Lord Warmingpan of the following was 
really Lord Pollington. 


Saranac, 12th December ’87 


Give us news of all your folk. A M 
Christmas from all of us. 4 sp 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—Will you please send £20 to 
—— for a Christmas gift from ——? Moreover 
I cannot remember what I told you to send to 
——; but as God has dealt so providentially with 
me this year, I now propose to make it £20. 
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I beg of you also to consider my strange posi- 
tion. I jined a club which it was said was to 
defend the Union; and I had a letter from the 
secretary, which his name I believe was Lord 
Warmingpan (or words to that effect), to say I 
am elected, and had better pay up a certain sum of 
money, I forget what. Now I cannae verra weel 
draw a blank cheque and send to— 


Lorp WarMINGPAN (or words to that effect), 
London, England. 


And, man, if it was possible, I would be dooms 
glad to be out o’ this bit scrapie. Mebbe the 
club was ca’d ‘ The Union,’ but I wouldnae like to 
sweir; and mebbe it wasnae, or mebbe only words 
to that affec’-—but I wouldnae care just exac’ly 
about sweirin’. Do ye no think Henley, or 
Pollick, or some o’ they London fellies, micht 
mebbe perhaps find out for me? and just what the 
soom was? And that you would aiblins pay for 
me? For I thocht I was sae dam patriotic jinin’, 
and it would be a kind o’ a come-doun to be 
turned out again. Mebbe Lang would ken; or 
mebbe Rider Haggyard: they’re kind o’ Union 
folks. But it’s my belief his name was Warming- 
pan whatever.—Y ours, THOMSON, 


alias RoBert Louis STEVENSON 
Could it be Warminster ? 


To Miss Monroe 


The play of Deacon Brodie was at this time being 
performed at Chicago, with Mr. E. J. Henley in the 
title-part. 

Saranac Lake, New York [December 19, 1887] 


DEAR MISS MONROE,—Many thanks for your 
letter and your good wishes. It was much my 
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desire to get to Chicago: had I done—or if I yet 
do—so, I shall hope to see the original of my 
photograph, which is one of my show possessions; 
but the fates are rather contrary. My wife is far 
from well; I myself dread, worse than almost any 
other imaginable peril, that miraculous and really 
insane invention the American Railroad Car. 
Heaven help the man—may I add the woman— 
that sets foot in one! Ah, if it were only an 
ocean to cross, it would be a matter of small 
thought to me—and great pleasure. But the rail- 
road car—every man has his weak point; and I 
fear the railroad car as abjectly as I do an earwig, 
and, on the whole, on better grounds. You do 
not know how bitter it is to have to make 
such a confession; for you have not the pretension 
nor the weakness of a man. If I do get to 
Chicago, you will hear of me: so much can be 
said. And do you never come east? 

I was pleased to recognise a word of my poor 
old Deacon in your letter. It would interest me 
very much to hear how it went and what you 
thought of piece and actors; and my collaborator, 
who knows and respects the photograph, would 
be pleased too.—Still in the hope of seeing you, 
I am yours very truly, 

Rosert Lours STEVENSON 


To Henry JAMES 


Saranac Lake, Winter 1887-88 


MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,—It may please you to 
know how our family has been employed. In 
the silence of the snow the afternoon lamp has 
lighted an eager fireside group: my mother read- 
ing, Fanny, Lloyd, and I devoted listeners; and 
the work was really one of the best works I ever 
heard; and its author is to be praised and 
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honoured; and what do you suppose is the name of 
it? and have you ever read it yourself? and (I am 
bound I will get to the bottom of the page before 
I blow the gaff, if I have to fight it out on this 
line all summer; for if you have not to turn a 
leaf, there can be no suspense, the conspectory 
eye being swift to pick out proper names; and 
without suspense, there can be little pleasure in 
this world, to my mind at least)—and, in short, 
the name of it is Roderick Hudson, if you please. 
My dear James, it is very spirited, and very 
sound, and very noble too. Hudson, Mrs. 
Hudson, Rowland, O, all first-rate: Rowland a 
very fine fellow; Hudson as good as he can stick 
(did you know Hudson? I suspect you did), 
Mrs. H. his real mother, a thing rarely managed 
in fiction. 

We are all keeping pretty fit and pretty hearty; 
but this letter is not from me to you, it is from a 
reader of R.H. to the author of the same, and it 
says nothing, and has nothing to say, but thank 
you. 

We are going to re-read Casamassima as a 
proper pendant. Sir, I think these two are your 
best, and care not who knows it. 

May I beg you, the next time Roderick is 
printed off, to go over the sheets of the last few 
chapters, and strike out ‘immense’ and ‘ tremend- 
ous’? You have simply dropped them there like 
your pocket-handkerchief; all you have to do is 
to pick them up and pouch them, and your room— 
what do I say?—your cathedral!—will be swept 
and garnished.—I am, dear sir, your delighted 
reader, Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


P.S.—Perhaps it is a pang of causeless honesty, 
perhaps I hope it will set a value on my praise of 
Roderick, perhaps it’s a burst of the diabolic, but 
I must break out with the news that I can’t bear 
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the Portrait of a Lady. I read it all, and I wept 
too; but I can’t stand your having written it; and 
I beg you will write no more of the like. Iufra, 
sir; Below you: I can’t help it—it may be your 
favourite work, but in my eyes it’s BELOW you to 
write and me to read. I thought Roderick was 
oing to be another such at the beginning; and 
Pearict describe my pleasure as I found it taking 
bones and blood, and looking out at me with a 
moved and human countenance, whose lineaments 
are written in my memory until my bora days. 


LasS: 


My wife begs your forgiveness; I believe for 
her silence. 


To SiIpNEY CoLvin 
Saranac Lake | December 1877] 

MY DEAR COLVIN,—This goes to say that we are 
all fit, and the place is very bleak and wintry, and 
up to now has shown no such charms of climate 
as Davos, but is a place where men eat and where 
the cattarh, catarrh (cattarrh, or cattarrhh) 
appears to be unknown. I walk in my verandy in 
the snaw, sir, looking down over one of those 
dabbled wintry landscapes that are (to be frank) 
so chilly to the human bosom, and up at a grey, 
English—nay mehercle, Scottish—heaven; and I 
think it pretty bleak; and the wind swoops at me 
round the corner, like a lion, and fluffs the snow 
in my face; and I could aspire to be elsewhere; 
but yet I do not catch cold, and yet, when I come 
in, I eat. So that hitherto Saranac,’ if «not 
deliriously delectable, has not been a failure; nay, 
from the mere point of view of the wicked body, 
it has proved a success. But I wish I could still 
get to the woods; alas, nous n’irons plus au bois 
is my poor song; the paths are buried, the dingles 
drifted full, a little walk is grown a long one; till 
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spring comes, I fear the burthen will hold 
good. 

I get along with my papers for Scribner not 
fast, nor so far specially well; only this last, the 
fourth one (which makes a third part of my whole 
task), I do believe is pulled off after a fashion. It 
is a mere sermon: ‘Smith opens out’;* but it is 
true, and I find it touching and beneficial, to me 
at least; and I think there is some fine writing in 
it, some very apt and pregnant phrases. Pulvis 
et Umbra, I call it; I might have called it a 
Darwinian Sermon, if I had wanted. Its senti- 
ments, although parsonic, will not offend even you, 
I believe. The other three papers, I fear, bear 
many traces of effort, and the ungenuine inspira- 
tion of an income at so much per essay, and the 
honest desire of the incomer to give good measure 
for his money. Well, I did my damndest anyway. 

We have been reading H. James’s Roderick 
Hudson, which I eagerly press you to get at once: 
it is a book of a high order—the last volume in 
particular. I wish Meredith would read it. It 
took my breath away. 

I am at the seventh book of the 2neid, and 
quite amazed at its merits (also very often floored 
by its difficulties). The Circe passage at the 
beginning, and the sublime business of Amata 
with the simile of the boy’s top—O Lord, what a 
happy thought!—have specially delighted me.— 
I am, dear sir, your respected friend, 

Joun Grece Gittson, J.P., M.R.1.A., ete. 


* “Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals.’ 


The Rev. George Smith of Galston, the minister thus 
referred to by Burns (in the Holy Fair), was a great- 
grandfather of Stevenson on the mother’s side; and 
against Stevenson himself, in his didactic moods, the 
passage was often quoted by his friends when they wished 
to tease him. 
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To WILLIAM ARCHER 


The following refers to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s novel, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, which had been sent Steven- 
son to read by their common friend Mr. Archer. 


[Saranac Lake, Winter 1887-88] 


MY DEAR ARCHER,—What am I to say? I have 
read your friend’s book with singular relish. If 
he has written any other, I beg you will let me 
see it; and if he has not, I beg him to lose no 
time in supplying the deficiency. It is full of 
promise; but I should like to know his age. 
There are things in it that are very clever, to 
which I attach small importance; it is the shape of 
the age. And there are passages, particularly the 
rally in presence of the Zulu king, that show 
genuine and remarkable narrative talent—a talent 
that few will have the wit to understand, a talent 
of strength, spirit, capacity, sufficient vision, and 
sufficient self-sacrifice, which last is the chief point 
in a narrator. 

As a whole, it is (of course) a fever dream of 
the most feverish. Over Bashville the footman I 
howled with derision and delight; I dote on 
Bashville—I could read of him for ever; de Bash- 
ville je suis le fervent—there is only one 
Bashville, and I am his devoted slave; Bashville 
est magnifique, mais il nest guére possible. He 
is the note of the book. It is all mad, mad and 
deliriously delightful; the author has a taste in 
chivalry like Walter Scott’s or Dumas’, and then 
he daubs in little bits of socialism; he soars away 
on the wings of the romantic griffon—even the 
griffon, as he cleaves air, shouting with laughter 
at the nature of the quest—and I believe in his 
heart he thinks he is labouring in a quarry of 
solid granite realism. 
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It is this that makes me—the most hardened 
adviser now extant—stand back and hold my 
peace. If Mr Shaw is below five-and-twenty, let 
him go his path; if he is thirty, he had best be 
told that he is a romantic, and pursue romance 
with his eyes open;—or perhaps he knows ;—God 
knows!—my brain is softened. 

It is HORRID FUN. All I ask is more of it. 
Thank you for the pleasure you gave us, and tell 
me more of the inimitable author. 

(I say, Archer, my God, what women! )—Yours 
very truly, Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


I part Charles Reade; 1 part Henry James or 
some kindred author badly assimilated; 4 part 
Disraeli (perhaps unconscious); 1} parts strugg- 
ling, over-laid original talent; 1 part blooming, 
gaseous folly. That is the equation as it stands. 
What it may be, I don’t know, nor any other 
man. Visere fortes—O, let him remember that— 
let him beware of his damned century; his gifts 
of insane chivalry and animated narration are 
just those that might be slain and thrown out like 
an untimely birth by the Daemon of the epoch. 
And if he only knew how I have adored the 
chivalry! Bashville!—O Bashville! j’en chortle 
(which is fairly polyglot). bape boa 


To WILLIAM ARCHER 


[Saranac Lake, February 1888] 


MY DEAR ARCHER,—Pretty sick in bed; but 
necessary to protest and continue your education. 

Why was Jenkin an amateur in my eyes? You 
think because not amusing (I think he often was 
amusing). The reason is this: I never, or almost 
never, saw two pages of his work that I could not 
have put in one without the smallest loss of 
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material. That is the only test I know of writing. 
If there is anywhere a thing said in two sentences 
that could have been as clearly and as engagingly 
and as forcibly said in one, then it’s amateur 
work. Then you will bring me up with old Dumas. 
Nay, the object of a story is to be long, to fill up 
hours; the story-teller’s art of writing is to water 
out by continual invention, historical and tech- 
nical, and yet not seem to water; seem on the 
other hand to practise that same wit of 
conspicuous and declaratory condensation which 
is the proper art of writing. That is one thing in 
which my stories fail: I am always cutting the 
flesh off their bones. 

I would rise from the dead to preach! 

Hope all well. I think my wife better, but 
she’s not allowed to write; and this (only wrung 
from me by desire to Boss and Parsonise and 
Dominate, strong in sickness) is my first letter 
for days, and will likely be my last for many 
more. Not blame my wife for her silence:: 
doctor’s orders. All much interested by your 
last, and fragment from brother, and anecdotes 
of Tomarcher.—The sick but still Moral 

| ae 


Tell Shaw to hurry up: I want another. 


To S. R. Crocxetr 


[Saranac Lake, Spring 1888] 


DEAR MINISTER OF THE FREE KIRK AT PENICUIK,— 
For O, man, I cannae read your name!—That I 
have been so long in answering your delightful 
letters sits on my conscience badly. The fact is I 
let my correspondence accumulate until I am go- 
ing to leave a place; and then I pitch in, overhaul 
the pile, and my cries of penitence might be heard 
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a mile about. Yesterday I despatched thirty-five 
belated letters: conceive the state of my con- 
science, above all as the Sins of Omission (see 
boyhood’s guide, the Shorter Catechism) are in 
my view the only serious ones; I call it my 
view, but it cannot have escaped you that it 
was also Christ’s. However, all that is not to 
the purpose, which is to thank you for the sincere 
pleasure afforded by your charming letter. I get 
a good few such; how few that please me at all, 
you would be surprised to learn—or have a singu- 
larly just idea of the dulness of our race; how few 
that please me as yours did, I can tell you in one 
word—None. I am no great kirkgoer, for many 
reasons—and the sermon’s one of them, and the 
first prayer another, but the chief and effectual 
reason is the stuffiness. I am no great kirkgoer, 
says I, but when I read yon letter of yours, I 
thought I would like to sit under ye. And then 
I saw ye were to send me a bit buik, and says I, 
I’ll wait for the bit buik, and then I’ll mebbe can 
read the man’s name, and anyway I’ll can kill 
twa birds wi’ ae stane. And, man! the buik was 
ne’er heard tell 0’! 

That fact is an adminicle of excuse for my delay. 

And now, dear minister of the illegible name, 
thanks to you, and greeting to your wife, and 
may you have good guidance in your difficult 
labours, and a blessing on your life. 

Rozert Louis STEVENSON 


(No just sae young’s he was, though— 
I’m awfae near forty, man.) 


Address c/o Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t put ‘N.B.’ in your paper: put Scotland, 
and be done with it. Alas, that I should be thus 
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stabbed in the home of my friends! The name of 
my native land is not North Britain, whatever may 
be the name of yours. | et SEE 


To Miss FERRIER 


[Saranac Lake, April 1888] 


MY DEAREST COGGIE,—I wish I could find the 
letter I began to you some time ago when I was 
ill; but I can’t and I don’t believe there was much 
in it anyway. We have all behaved like pigs and 
beasts and barn-door poultry to you; but I have 
been sunk in work, and the lad is lazy and blind 
and has been working too; and as for Fanny, she 
has been (and still is) really unwell. I had a mean 
hope you might perhaps write again before I got 
up steam: I could not have been more ashamed of 
myself than I am, and I should have had another 
laugh. 

They always say I cannot give news in my 
letters: I shall shake off that reproach. On 
Monday, if she is well enough, Fanny leaves for 
California to see her friends; it is rather an 
anxiety to let her go alone; but the doctor simply 
forbids it in my case, and she is better anywhere 
than here—a bleak, blackguard beggarly climate, 
of which I can say no good except that it suits 
me and some others of the same or similar 
persuasions whom (by all rights) it ought to kill. 
It is a form of Arctic St. Andrews, I should 
imagine; and the miseries of forty degrees below 
zero, with a high wind, have to be felt to be 
appreciated. The greyness of the heavens here 
is a circumstance eminently revolting to the soul; 
I have near forgot the aspect of the sun—I doubt 
if this be news; it is certainly no news to us. My 
mother suffers a little from the inclemency of the 
place, but less on the whole than would be 
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imagined. Among other wild schemes, we have 
been projecting yacht voyages; and I beg to in- 
form you that Cogia Hassan was cast for the 
part of passenger. They may come off!—Again 
this is not news. The lad? Well, the lad wrote 
a tale this winter, which appeared to me so funny 
that I have taken it in hand, and some of these 
days you will receive a copy of a work entitled ‘A 
Game of Bluff, by Lloyd Osbourne and Robert 
Louis Stevenson.’ 

Otherwise he (the lad) is much as usual. There 
remains, I believe, to be considered only R. L. S., 
the house-bond, prop, pillar, bread-winner, and 
bully of the establishment. Well, I do think him 
much better; he is making piles of money; the 
hope of being able to hire a yacht ere long dances 
before his eyes; otherwise he is not in very high 
spirits at this particular moment, though compared 
with last year at Bournemouth an angel of joy. 

And now is * °3 news, Cogia, or is it not? It 
all depends u,on the point of view, and I call it 
news. The devil of it is that I can think of noth- 
ing else, except to send you all our loves, and to 
wish exceedingly you were here to cheer us all 
up. But we’ll see about that on board the yacht. 


_—Your affectionate friend, 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To Srpney CoLvIN 
Having spent the last fortnight of April at New York, 


| Stevenson and his stepson moved at the beginning of 


May to the small New Jersey watering-place from whence 
the following few letters are dated: his wife having 
meanwhile gone to San Francisco, where she presently 
made arrangements for the Pacific yachting trip. 


Union House, Manasquan, New Jersey 
May 1888] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—We are here at a delightful 
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country inn, like a country French place, the only 
people in the house, a cat-boat at our disposal, the 
sea always audible on the outer beach, the lagoon 
as smooth as glass, all the little, queer, many 
coloured villas standing shuttered and empty; in - 
front of ours, across the lagoon, two long wooden 
bridges; one for the rail, one for the road, sound- 
ing with intermittent traffic. It is highly pleasant, 
and a delightful change from Saranac. My health 
is much better for the change; I am sure I walked 
about four miles yesterday, one time with another 
—well, say three and a half; and the day before, I 
was out for four hours in the cat-boat, and was 
as stiff as a board in consequence. More letters 
call.—Yours ever, Rwiass 


To Homer St. GAUDENS 


The following is addressed from Manasquan to a boy, 
the son of the writer’s friend, the sculptor St. Gaudens; 
for the rest, it explains itself. 


Manasquan, New Jersey, 27th May 1888 


DEAR HOMER ST. GAUDENS,—Your father has 
brought you this day to see me, and he tells me it 
is his hope you may remember the occasion. I am 
going to do what I can to carry out his wish; and 
it may amuse you, years after, to see this little 
scrap of paper and to read what I write. I must 
begin by testifying that you yourself took no 
interest whatever in the introduction, and in the 
most proper spirit displayed a_ single-minded 
ambition to get back to play, and this I thought 
an excellent and admirable point in your char- 
acter. You were also (I use the past tense, with 
a view to the time when you shall read, rather 
than to that when I am writing) a very pretty 
boy, and (to my European views) startlingly self- 
possessed. My time of observation was so limited 
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that you must pardon me if I can say no more: 
what else I marked, what restlessness of foot and 
hand, what graceful clumsiness, what experi- 
mental designs upon the furniture, was but the 
common inheritance of human youth. But you 
may perhaps like to know that the lean flushed 
man in bed, who interested you so little, was in a 
state of mind extremely mingled and unpleasant: 
harassed with work which he thought he was not 
doing well, troubled with difficulties to which you 
will in time succeed, and yet looking forward to 
no less a matter than a voyage to the South Seas 
and the visitation of savage and desert islands.— 
Your father’s friend, Rospert Louis STEVENSON 


To Henry JAMES 


Manasquan (ahem!) New Jersey, May 28th, 1888 


MY DEAR JAMES,—With what a torrent it has 
come at last! Up to now, what I like best is the 
first number of a London Life. You have never 
done anything better, and I don’t know if perhaps 
you have ever done anything so good as the girl’s 
outburst: tip-top. I have been preaching your 
later works in your native land. I had to present 
the Beltraffio volume to Low, and it has brought 
him to his knees; he was amazed at the first part 
of Georgina’s Reasons, although (like me) not so 
well satisfied with Part 11. It is annoying to find 
the American public as stupid as the English, but 
they will waken up in time: I wonder what they 
will think of Two Nations? . 

This, dear James, is a valedictory. On June 
15th the schooner yacht Casco will (weather and 
a jealous providence permitting) steam through 
the Golden Gates for Honolulu, Tahiti, the 
Galapagos, Guayaquil, and—I hope not the bottom 
of the Pacific. It will contain your obedient 
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’umble servant and party. It seems too good to 
be true, and is a very good way of getting through 
the green-sickness of maturity which, with all its 
accompanying ills, is now declaring itself in my 
mind and life. They tell me it is not so severe as 
that of youth; if I (and the Casco) are spared, I 
shall tell you more exactly, as I am one of the 
few people in the world who do not forget their 
own lives. 

Good-bye, then, my dear fellow, and please 
write us a word; we expect to have three mails in 
the next two months: Honolulu, Tahiti, and 
Guayaquil. But letters will be forwarded from 
Scribner’s, if you hear nothing more definite 
directly. In 3 (three) days I leave for San 
Francisco.—Ever yours most cordially, 7 

oe 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


Yacht Casco, at sea, near the Paumotus, 
7 A.M., September 6th, 1888, with a dreadful pen 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—Last night as I lay under my 
blanket in the cockpit, courting sleep, I had a 
comic seizure. There was nothing visible but the 
southern stars, and the steersman there out by the 
binnacle lamp; we were all looking forward to a 
most deplorable landfall on the morrow, praying 
God we should fetch a tuft of palms which are to 
indicate the Dangerous Archipelago; the night 
was as warm as milk, and all of a sudden I had a 
vision of—Drummond Street. It came on me like 
a flash of lightning: I simply returned thither, and 
into the past. And when I remember all I hoped 
and feared as I pickled about Rutherford’s in the 
rain and the east wind; how I feared I should 
make a mere shipwreck, and yet timidly hoped 
not; how I feared I should never have a friend, 
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far less a wife, and yet passionately hoped I 
might; how I hoped (if I did not take to drink) 
I should possibly write one little book, etc. etc. 
And then now—what a change! I feel somehow 
as if I should like the incident set upon a brass 
plate at the corner of that dreary thoroughfare 
for all students to read, poor devils, when their 
hearts are down. And I felt I must write one 
word to you. Excuse me if I write little: when 
I am at sea, it gives me a headache; when I am 
in port, I have my diary crying ‘ Give, give.’ I 
shall have a fine book of travels, I feel sure; and 
will tell you more of the South Seas after very 
few months than any other writer has done— 
except Herman Melville perhaps, who is a howl- 
ing cheese. Good luck to you, God bless you.— 
Your affectionate friend, RewesS: 


To Miss ADELAIDE BOODLE 


This lady, as we have seen, had made Stevenson a 
present of a paper-cutter when he left Bournemouth; 
and it is in the character of the paper-cutter that he now 
writes. 


Tati, October 10th, 1888 


DEAR GIVER,—I am at a loss to conceive your 
object in giving me to a person so locomotory as 
my proprietor. The number of thousand miles 
that I have travelled, the strange bed-fellows with 
which I have been made acquainted, I lack the 
requisite literary talent to make clear to your 
imagination. I speak of bed-fellows; pocket- 
fellows would be a more exact expression, for 
the place of my abode is in my master’s right- 
hand trouser-pocket; and there, as he waded on 
the resounding beaches of Nukahiva, or in the 
shallow tepid water on the reef of Fakarava, I 
have been overwhelmed by and buried among all 
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manner of abominable South Sea shells, beautiful 
enough in their way, I make no doubt, but singu- 
lar company for any self-respecting paper-cutter. 
He, my master—or as I more justly call him, my 
bearer; for although I occasionally serve him, 
does not he serve me daily and all day long, 
carrying me like an African potentate on my 
subject’s legs?—he is delighted with these isles, 
and this climate, and these savages, and a variety 
of other things. He now blows a flageolet with 
singular effects: sometimes the poor thing appears 
stifled with shame, sometimes it screams with 
agony; he pursues his career with truculent insen- 
sibility. Health appears to reign in the party. I 
was very nearly sunk in a squall. I am sorry I 
ever left England, for here there are no books to 
be had, and without books there is no stable 
situation for, dear Giver, your affectionate 
Woopben PaPER-CUTTER 


A neighbouring pair of scissors snips a kiss in 
your direction. 


To THomas ARCHER 


Tautira, Island of Taiti [November 1888] 


DEAR TOMARCHER,—This is a pretty state of . 
things! seven o’clock and no word of breakfast! 
And I was awake a good deal last night, for it 
was full moon, and they had made a great fire of 
cocoa-nut husks down by the sea, and as we have 
no blinds or shutters, this kept my room very 
bright. And then the rats had a wedding or a 
school-feast under my bed. And then I woke 
early, and I have nothing to read except Virgil’s 
4Aineid, which is not good fun on an empty 
stomach, and a Latin dictionary, which is good for 
naught, and by some humorous accident, your 
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dear papa’s article on Skerryvore. And I read 
the whole of that, and very impudent it is, but 
you must not tell your dear papa I said so, or it 
might come to a battle in which you might lose 
either a dear papa or a valued correspondent, or 
both, which would be prodigal. And still no 
breakfast; so I said ‘ Let’s write to Tomarcher.’ 

This is a much better place for children than 
any I have hitherto seen in these seas. The girls 
(and sometimes the boys) play a very elaborate 
kind of hopscotch. The boys play horses exactly 
as we do in Europe; and have very good fun on 
stilts, trying to knock each other down, in which 
they do not often succeed. The children of all 
ages go to church and are allowed to do what they 
please, running about the aisles, rolling balls, 
stealing mamma’s bonnet and publicly sitting on 
it, and at last going to sleep in the middle of the 
floor. I forgot to say that the whips to play 
horses, and the balls to roll about the church—at 
least I never saw them used elsewhere—grow 
ready made on trees; which is rough on toy-shops. 
The whips are so good that I wanted to play 
horses myself; but no such luck! my hair is grey, 
and I am a great, big, ugly man. The balls are 
rather hard, but very light and quite round. 
When you grow up and become offensively rich, 
you can charter a ship in the port of London, and 
have it come back to you entirely loaded with 
these balls; when you could satisfy your mind as 
to their character, and give them away when done 
with to your uncles and aunts. But what I really 
wanted to tell you was this: besides the tree-top 
boys (Hush-a-by, toy-shop, on the tree-top!), I 
have seen some real made toys, the first hitherto 
observed in the South Seas. 

This was how. You are to imagine a four- 
wheeled gig; one horse; in the front seat two 
Tahiti natives, in their Sunday clothes, blue coat, 
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white shirt, kilt (a little longer than the Scotch) 
of a blue stuff with big white or yellow flowers, 
legs and feet bare; in the back seat me and my 
wife, who is a friend of yours; under our feet, 
plenty of lunch and things: among us a great deal 
of fun in broken Tahitian, one of the natives, the 
sub-chief of the village, being a great ally of 
mine. Indeed we have exchanged names; so that 
he is now called Rui, the nearest they can come 
to Louis, for they have no / and no s in their 
language. Rui is six feet three in his stockings, 
and a magnificent man. We all have straw hats, 
for the sun is strong. We drive between the sea, 
which makes a great noise, and the mountains; 
the road is cut through a forest mostly of fruit 
trees, the very creepers, which take the place of 
our ivy, heavy with a great and delicious fruit, 
bigger than your head and far nicer, called Barbe- 
dine. Presently we came to a house in a pretty 
garden, quite by itself, very nicely kept, the doors 
and windows open, no one about, and no noise 
but that of the sea. It looked like a house in a 
fairy-tale, and just beyond we must ford a river, 
and there we saw the inhabitants. Just in the 
mouth of the river, where it met the sea waves, 
they were ducking and bathing and screaming 
together like a covey of birds: seven or eight 
little naked brown boys and girls as happy as the 
day was long; and on the banks of the stream 
beside them, real toys—toy ships, full rigged, and 
with their sails set, though they were lying in the 
dust on their beam ends. And then I knew for 
sure they were all children in a fairy-story, living 
alone together in that lonely house with the only 
toys in all the island; and that I had myself driven, 
in my four-wheeled gig, into a corner of the 
fairy-story, and the question was, should I get 
out again? But it was all right; I guess only one 
of the wheels of the gig had got into the fairy- 
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story; and the next jolt the whole thing vanished, 
and we drove on in our sea-side forest as before, 
and I have the honour to be Tomarcher’s valued 
correspondent, TERIITERA, which he was pre- 
viously known as 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


Honolulu, February 8th, 1889 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—Here we are at Honolulu, 
and have dismissed the yacht, and lie here till 
April anyway, in a fine state of haze, which I am 
yet in hopes some letter of yours (still on the 
way) may dissipate. No money, and not one 
word as to money! However, I have got the 
yacht paid off in triumph, I think; and though we 
stay here impignorate, it should not be for long, 
even if you bring us no extra help from home. 
The cruise has been a great success, both as to 
matter, fun, and health; and yet, Lord, man! 
we’re pleased to be ashore! Yon was a very 
fine voyage from Tahiti up here, but—the dry 
land’s a fine place too, and we don’t mind squalls 
any longer, and eh, man, that’s a great thing. 
Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou hast done me 
no appreciable harm beyond a few grey hairs! 
Altogether, this foolhardy venture is achieved; 
and if I have but nine months of life and any kind 
of health, I shall have both eaten my cake and 
got it back again with usury. But, man, there 
have been days when I felt guilty, and thought I 
was in no position for the head of a house. 

Your letter and accounts are doubtless at S. F., 
and will reach me in due course. My wife is no 
great shakes; she is the one who has suffered most. 
My mother has had a Huge Old Time; Lloyd is 
first chop; I so well that I do not know myself— 
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sea-bathing, if you please, and what is far more 
dangerous, entertaining and being entertained by 
His Majesty here, who is a very fine intelligent 
fellow, but O, Charles! what a crop for the 
drink! He carries it, too, like a mountain with a 
sparrow on its shoulders. We calculated five 
battles of champagne in three hours and a half 
(afternoon), and the sovereign quite presentable, 
although perceptibly more dignified at the 
Ci as: 

The extraordinary health I enjoy and variety of 
interests I find among these islands would tempt 
me to remain here; only for Lloyd, who is not 
well placed in such countries for a permanency; 
and a little for Colvin, to whom I feel I owe a 
sort of filial duty. And these two considerations 
will no doubt bring me back—to go to bed again 
—in England.—Yours ever affectionately, 

Ry es: 


To R. A. M. STEVENSON 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
February 1889 


MY DEAR BoB,—My extremely foolhardy venture 
is practically over. How foolhardy it was I don’t 
think I realised. We had a very small schooner, 
and, like most yachts, over-rigged and over- 
sparred, and like many American yachts on a very 
dangerous sail plan. The waters we sailed in 
are, of course, entirely unlighted, and very badly 
charted; in the Dangerous Archipelago, through 
which we were fools enough to go, we were 
perfectly in ignorance of where we were for a 
whole night and half the next day, and this in the 
midst of invisible islands and rapid and variable 
currents; and we were lucky when we found our 
whereabouts at last. We have twice had all we 
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wanted in the way of squalls: once, as I came on 
deck, I found the green sea over the cockpit 
coamings and running down the companion like 
a brook to meet me; at the same moment the 
foresail sheet jammed and the captain had no 
knife; this was the only occasion on the cruise 
that ever I set a hand to a rope, but I worked like 
a Trojan, judging the possibility of hemorrhage 
better than the certainty of drowning. Another 
time I saw a rather singular thing: our whole 
ship’s company as pale as paper from the captain 
to the cook; we had a black squall astern on the 
port side and a white squall ahead to starboard; 
the complication passed off innocuous, the black 
squall only fetching us with its tail, and the white 
one slewing off somewhere else. Twice we were 
a long while (days) in the close vicinity of hurri- 
cane weather, but again luck prevailed, and we 
saw none of it. These are dangers incident to 
these seas and small craft. What was an amaze- 
ment, and at the same time a powerful stroke of 
luck, both our masts were rotten, and we found it 
out—I was going to say in time, but it was 
stranger and luckier than that. The head of the 
mainmast hung over so that hands were afraid 
to go to the helm; and less than three weeks 
before—I am not sure it was more than a fort- 
night—we had been nearly twelve hours beating 
off the lee shore of Eimeo (or Moorea, next island 
to Tahiti) in half a gale of wind with a violent 
head sea: she would neither tack nor wear once, 
and had to be boxed off with the mainsail—you ~ 


can imagine what an ungodly show of kites we 


carried—and yet the mast stood. The very day 
after that, in the southern bight of Tahiti, we had 
a near squeak, the wind suddenly coming calm; 
the reefs were close in with, my eye! what a surf! 
The pilot thought we were gone, and the captain 
had a boat cleared, when a lucky squall came to 
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our rescue. My wife, hearing the order given 
about the boats, remarked to my mother, ‘ Isn’t 
that nice? Weshall soon be ashore! ’ Thus does 
the female mind unconsciously skirt along the 
verge of eternity. Our voyage up here was most 
disastrous—calms, squalls, head sea, waterspouts 
of rain, hurricane weather all about, and we in 
the midst of the hurricane season, when even the 
hopeful builder and owner of the yacht had 
pronounced these seas unfit for her. We ran out 
of food, and were quite given up for lost in 
Honolulu: people had ceased to speak to Belle’ 
about the Casco, as a deadly subject. 

But the perils of the deep were part of the 
programme; and though I am very glad to be 
done with them for a while and comfortably 
ashore, where a squall does not matter a snuff to 
any one, I feel pretty sure I shall want to get to 
sea again ere long. The dreadful risk I took 
was financial, and double-headed. First, I had to 
sink a lot of money in the cruise, and if I didn’t 
get health, how was I to get it back? I have got 
health to a wonderful extent; and as I have the 
most interesting matter for my book, bar acci- 
dents, I ought to get all I have laid out and a 
profit. But, second (what I own I never con- 
sidered till too late), there was the danger of 
collisions, of damages and heavy repairs, of 
disablement, towing, and salvage; indeed, the 
cruise might have turned round and cost me 
double. Nor will this danger be quite over till I 
hear the yacht is in San Francisco; for though I 
have shaken the dust of her deck from my feet, I 
fear (as a point of law) she is still mine till she 
gets there. 


1Stevenson’s stepdaughter, Mrs. Strong, who was at 
this time living at Honolulu, and joined his party and 
family for good after they arrived at Sydney in the 
following autumn. 
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From my point of view, up to now the cruise has 
been a wonderful success. I never knew the 
world was so amusing. On the last voyage we 
had grown so used to sea-life that no one wearied, 
though it lasted a full month, except Fanny, who 
is always ill. All the time our visits to the islands 
have been more like dreams than realities: the 
people, the life, the beachcombers, the old stories 
and songs I have picked up, so interesting; the 
climate, the scenery, and (in some places) the 
women, so beautiful. The women are handsomest 
in Tahiti, the men in the Marquesas; both as fine 
types as can be imagined. Lloyd reminds me, I 
have not told you one characteristic incident of 
the cruise from a semi-naval point of view. One 
night we were going ashore in Anaho Bay; the 
most awful noise on deck; the breakers distinctly 
audible in the cabin; and there I had to sit below, 
entertaining in my best style a negroid native 
chieftain, much the worse for rum! You can 
imagine the evening’s pleasure. 

This naval report on cruising in the South Seas 
would be incomplete without one other trait. On 
our voyage up here I came one day into the 
dining-room, the hatch in the floor was open, the 
ship’s boy was below with a baler, and two of 
the hands were carrying buckets as for a fire; this 
meant that the pumps had ceased working. 

One stirring day was that in which we sighted 
Hawaii. It blew fair, but very strong; we carried 
jib, foresail, and mainsail, all single-reefed, and 


she carried her lee rail under water and flew. The 


swell, the heaviest I have ever been out in—I 
tried in vain to estimate the height, at least fifteen 
feet—came tearing after us about a point and a 
half off the wind. We had the best hand—old 
Louis—at the wheel; and, really, he did nobly, 


and had noble luck, for it never caught us once. 
At times it seemed we must have it; old Louis 


E 
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would look over his shoulder with the queerest 
look and dive down his neck into his shoulders; 
and then it missed us somehow, and only sprays 
came over our quarter, turning the little outside 
lane of deck into a mill race as deep as to the 
cockpit coamings. I never remember anything 
more delightful and exciting. Pretty soon after we 
were lying absolutely becalmed under the lee of 
Hawaii, of which we had been warned; and the 
captain never confessed he had done it on purpose, 
but when accused, he smiled. Really, I suppose he 
did quite right, for we stood committed to 
a dangerous race, and to bring her to the 
wind would have been rather a heart-sickening 
manceuvre. 


Ryigs 


To Srpney CoLvin 


Honolulu, April 2nd, 1889 

MY DEAR cCOLVIN,—I am beginning to be 
ashamed of writing on to you without the least 
acknowledgment, like a tramp; but I do not care 
—Jl am hardened; and whatever be the cause of 
your silence, I mean to write till all is blue. I 
am outright ashamed of my news, which is that 
we are not coming home for another year. I 
cannot but hope it may continue the vast improve- 
ment of my health: I think it good for Fanny 
and Lloyd; and we have all a taste for this 
wandering and dangerous life. My mother I 
send home, to my relief, as this part of our cruise 
will be (if we can carry it out) rather difficult in 
places. Here is the idea: about the middle of 
June (unless the Boston Board objects) we sail 
from Honolulu in the missionary ship (barquentine 
auxiliary steamer) Morning Star: she takes us 
through the Gilberts and Marshalls, and drops us 
(this is my great idea) on Ponape, one of the 
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volcanic islands of the Carolines. Here we stay 
marooned among a doubtful population, with a 
Spanish vice-governor and five native kings, and 
a sprinkling of missionaries all at loggerheads, 
on the chance of fetching a passage to Sydney in 
a trader, a labour ship or (maybe, but this appears 
too bright) a ship of war. If we can’t get the 
Morning Star (and the Board has many reasons 
that I can see for refusing its permission) I mean 
to try to fetch Fiji, hire a schooner there, do the 
Fijis and Friendlies, hit the course of the Rich- 
mond at Tonga Tabu, make back by Tahiti, and 
so to S. F., and home: perhaps in June 1890. 
For the latter part of the cruise will likely be the 
same in either case. You can see for yourself 
how much variety and adventure this promises, 
and that it is not devoid of danger at the best; 
but if we can pull it off in safety, gives me a fine 
book of travel, and Lloyd a fine lecture and 
diorama, which should vastly better our finances. 

I feel as if I were untrue to friendship; believe 
me, Colvin, when I look forward to this absence 
of another year, my conscience sinks at the 
thought of the Monument; but I think you will 
pardon me if you consider how much this tropical 
weather mends my health. Remember me as I 
was at home, and think of me sea-bathing and 
walking about, as jolly as a sandboy: you will 
own the temptation is strong; and as the scheme, 
bar fatal accidents, is bound to pay into the 
bargain, sooner or later, it seems it would be 
madness to come home now, with an imperfect 
book, no illustrations to speak of, no diorama, and 
perhaps fall sick again by autumn. I do not think 
T delude myself when I say the tendency to catarrh 


has visibly diminished. 


It is a singular thing that as I was packing up 
old papers ere I left Skerryvore, I came on the 
prophecies of a drunken Highland sibyl, when I 
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was seventeen. She said I was to be very happy, 
to visit America, and to be much upon the sea. 
It seems as if it were coming true with a 
vengeance. Also, do you remember my strong, 
old, rooted belief that I shall die by drowning? I 
don’t want that to come true, though it is an easy 
death; but it occurs to me oddly, with these long 
chances in front. I cannot say why I like the 
sea; no man is more cynically and constantly 
alive to its perils; I regard it as the highest form 
of gambling; and yet I love the sea as much as I 
hate gambling. Fine, clean emotions; a world 
all and always beautiful; air better than wine; 
interest unflagging; there is upon the whole no 
better life.—Yours ever, 
Ra ke..S: 


To Miss ADELAIDE BOODLE 


Honolulu, April 6th, 1889 


MY DEAR MISS BOODLE,—Nobody writes a 
better letter than my Gamekeeper: so gay, so 
pleasant, so engagingly particular, answering (by 
some delicate instinct) all the questions she sug- 
~gests. It is a shame you should get such a 
poor return as I can make, from a mind essen- 
tially and originally incapable of the art epis- 
tolary. I would let the paper-cutter take my 
place; but I am sorry to say the little wooden 
seaman did after the manner of seamen, and 
deserted in the Societies. The place he seems 
to have stayed at—seems, for his absence was 
not observed till we were near the Equator— 
was Tautira, and, I assure you, he displayed good 
taste, Tautira being as ‘nigh hand heaven’ as 
a paper-cutter or anybody has a right to expect. 

IT think all our friends will be very angry with 
us, and I give the grounds of their probable 
displeasure bluntly—we are not coming home for 
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another year. My mother returns next month. 
Fanny, Lloyd, and I push on again among the 
islands on a trading schooner, the Equator— 
first for the Gilbert group, which we shall have 
an opportunity to explore thoroughly; then, if 
occasion serve, to the Marshalls and Carolines; 
and if occasion (or money) fail, to Samoa, and 
back to Tahiti. I own we are deserters, but we 
have excuses. You cannot conceive how these 
climates agree with the wretched house-plant of 
Skerryvore: he wonders to find himself sea- 
bathing, and cutting about the world loose, like 
a grown-up person. They agree with Fanny 
too, who does not suffer from her rheumatism, 
and with Lloyd also. And the interest of the 
islands is endless; and the sea, though I own it 
is a fearsome place, is very delightful. We had 
applied for places in the American missionary 
ship, the Morning Star, but this trading 
schooner is a far preferable idea, giving us more 
time and a thousandfold more liberty; so we 
determined to cut off the missionaries with a 
shilling. 

The Sandwich Islands do not interest us very 
much; we live here, oppressed with civilisation, « 
and look for good things in the future. But it 
would surprise you if you came out to-night from 
Honolulu (all shining with electric lights, and 
all in a bustle from the arrival of the mail, which 
is to carry you these lines) and crossed the long 
wooden causeway along the beach, and came out 
on the road through Kapiolani park, and seeing 
a gate in the palings, with a tub of gold-fish by 
the wayside, entered casually in. The buildings 
stand in three groups by the edge of the beach, 
where an angry little spitfire sea continually 
spirts and thrashes with impotent irascibility, the 
big seas breaking further out upon the reef. The 
first is a small house, with a very large summer 
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parlour, or lanai, as they call it here, roofed, but 
practically open. There you will find the lamps 
burning and the family sitting about the table, 
dinner just done: my mother, my wife, Lloyd, 
Belle, my wife’s daughter, Austin her child, and 
to-night (by way of rarity) a guest. All about 
the walls our South Sea curiosities, war clubs, 
idols, pearl shells, stone axes, etc.; and the walls 
are only a small part of a lanai, the rest being 
glazed or latticed windows, or mere open space. 
You will see there no sign of the Squire, however; 
and being a person of a humane disposition, you 
will only glance in over the balcony railing at 
the merry-makers in the summer parlour, and 
proceed further afield after the Exile. You look 
round, there is beautiful green turf, many trees 
of an outlandish sort that drop thorns—look out 
if your feet are bare; but I beg your pardon, you 
have not been long enough in the South Seas— 
and many oleanders in full flower. The next 
group of buildings is ramshackle, and quite dark; 
you make out a coach-house door, and look in 
—only some cocoanuts; you try round to the 
left and come to the sea front, where Venus 
-and the moon are making luminous tracks on the 
water, and a great swell rolls and shines on the 
outer reef; and here is another door—all these 
places open from the outside—and you go in, 
and find photography, tubs of water, negatives 
steeping, a tap, and a chair and an ink-bottle, 
where my wife is supposed to write; round a 
little further, a third door, entering which you 
find a picture upon the easel and a table sticky 
with paints; a fourth door admits you to a 
sort of court, where there is a hen sitting—I 
believe on a fallacious egg. No sign of the 
Squire in all this. But right opposite the studio 
door you have observed a third little house, from 
whose open door lamplight streams and makes 
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hay of the strong moonlight shadows. You had 
supposed it made no part of the grounds, for a 
fence runs round it lined with oleander; but as 
the Squire is nowhere else, is it not just pos- 
sible he may be here? It is a grim little wooden 
shanty; cobwebs bedeck it; friendly mice in- 
habit its recesses; the mailed cockroach walks 
upon the wall; so also, I regret to say, the scor- 
pion. Herein are two pallet beds, two mosquito 
curtains, strung to the pitch-boards of the roof, 
two tables laden with books and manuscripts, 
three chairs, and, in one of the beds, the Squire 
busy writing to yourself, as it chances, and just 
at this moment somewhat bitten by mosquitoes. 
He has just set fire to the insect powder, and will 
be all right in no time; but just now he contem- 
plates large white blisters, and would like to 
scratch them but knows better. The house is 
not bare; it has been inhabited by Kanakas, and 
—you know what children are!—the bare wood 
walls are pasted over with pages from the Graphic, 
Harper’s Weekly, etc. The floors is matted, and 
I am bound to say the matting is filthy. There 
are two windows and two doors, one of which 
is condemned; on the panels of that last a sheet 
of paper is pinned up, and covered with writing. 
I cull a few plums :— 

“A duck-hammock for each person. 

A patent organ like the commandant’s at 
Taiohae. 

Cheap and bad cigars for presents. 

Revolvers. 

Permanganate of potass. 

Liniment for the head and sulphur. 

Fine tooth-comb.’ 

What do you think this is? Simply life in the 
South Seas foreshortened. These are a few of 
our desiderata for the next trip, which we jot 
down as they occur. 
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There, I have really done my best and tried 
to send something like a letter—one letter in 
return for all your dozens. Pray remember us 
all to yourself, Mrs. Boodle, and the rest of your 
house. I do hope your mother will be better 
when this comes. I shall write and give you a 
new address when I have made up my mind as to 
the most probable, and I do beg you will continue 
to write from time to time and give us airs from 
home. To-morrow—think of it—I must be off 
by a quarter to eight to drive in to the palace 
and breakfast with his Hawaiian Majesty at 8.30: 
I shall be dead indeed. Please give my news to 
Scott, I trust he is better; give him my warm re- 
gards. To you we all send all kinds of things, 
and I am the absentee Squire, 

RogBert Louis STEVENSON 


To Srpney CoLvin 


Honolulu, June 1889 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—I am just home after twelve 
days’ journey to Molokai, seven of them at the 
leper settlement, where I can only say that the 
sight of so much courage, cheerfulness, and de- 
votion strung me too high to mind the infinite 
pity and horror of the sights. I used to ride over 
from Kalawao to Kalaupapa (about three miles 
across the promontory, the cliff-wall, ivied with 
forest and yet inaccessible from steepness, on my 
left), go to the Sisters’ home, which is a miracle 
of neatness, play a game of croquet with seven 
leper girls (go° in the shade), got a little old-maid 
meal served me by the Sisters, and ride home 
again, tired enough, but not too tired. The girls 
have all dolls, and love dressing them. You who 
know so many ladies delicately clad, and they who 
know so many dressmakers, please make it known 
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it would be an acceptable gift to send scraps for 
doll dressmaking to the Reverend Sister Mary- 
anne, Bishop Home, Kalaupapa, Molokai, 
Hawaiian Islands. 

I have seen sights that cannot be told, and 
heard stories that cannot be repeated: yet I never 
admired my poor race so much, nor (strange as it 
may seem) loved life more than in the settlement. 
A horror of moral beauty broods over the place: 
that’s like bad Victor Hugo, but it is the only 
way I can express the sense that lived with me 
all these days. And this even though it was in 
great part Catholic, and my sympathies flow 
never with so much difficulty as towards Catholic 
virtues. The passbook kept with heaven stirs 
me to anger and laughter. One of the Sisters calls 
the place ‘the ticket office to heaven.’ Well, 
what is the odds? They do their darg, and do 
it with kindness and efficiency incredible; and we 
must take folks’ virtues as we find them, and love 
the better part. Of old Damien, whose weak- 
nesses and worse perhaps I heard fully, I think 
only the more. It was a European peasant: 
dirty, bigoted, untruthful, unwise, tricky, but 
superb with generosity, residual candour and 
fundamental good-humour: convince him he had 
done wrong (it might take hours of insult) and 
he would undo what he had done and like his 
corrector better. A man, with all the grime and 
paltriness of mankind, but a saint and hero all 
the more for that. The place as regards scenery 
is grand, gloomy, and bleak. Mighty mountain 
walls descending sheer along the whole face of 
the island into a sea unusually deep; the front of 
the mountain ivied and furred with clinging forest, 
one viridescent cliff: about half-way from east to 
west, the low, bare, stony promontory edged in 
between the cliff and the ocean; the two little 
towns (Kalawao and Kalaupapa) seated on either 
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side of it, as bare almost as bathing machines 
upon a beach; and the population—gorgons and 
chimaeras dire. All this tear of the nerves I bore 
admirably; and the day after I got away, rode 
twenty miles along the opposite coast and up into 
the mountains: they call it twenty, I am doubtful 
of the figures: I should guess it nearer twelve; but 
let me take credit for what residents allege; and I 
was riding again the day after, so I need say no 
more about health. Honolulu does not agree with 
me at all: I am always out of sorts there, with 
slight headache, blood to the head, etc. I hada 
good deal of work to do and did it with miserable 
difficulty; and yet all the time I have been gaining 
arene as you see, which is highly encouraging. 
By the time I am done with this cruise I shall 
have the material for a very singular book of 
travels: names of strange stories and characters, 
cannibals, pirates, ancient legends, old Polynesian 
poetry,—never was so generous a farrago. I am 
going down now to get the story of a shipwrecked 
family, who were fifteen months on an island with 
a murderer: there is a specimen. The Pacific is 
a strange place; the nineteenth century only 
exists there in spots: all round, it is a no man’s 
land of the ages, a stir-about of epochs and races, 
barbarisms and civilisations, virtues and crimes. 

It is good of you to let me stay longer, but if 
I had known how ill you were, I should be now 
on my way home. I had chartered my schooner 
and made all arrangements before (at last) we got 
definite news. I feel highly guilty; I should be 
back to insult and worry youa little. Our address 
till further notice is to be c/o R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney. That is final: I only got the arrange- 
ment made yesterday; but you may now publish 
it abroad.—Y ours ever, Ul ie = 
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To SIDNEY COLVIN 


Stevenson and his party sailed accordingly on the 
trading schooner Equator, ‘on a certain bright June day 
in 1889,’ for the Gilbert Islands, a scattered group of 
atolls in the Western Pacific. Their expectation was to 
come back into civilisation again by way of the Carolines, 
Manila, and the China ports; but instead of this, cir- 
cumstances which occurred to change the trader’s course 
took them southwards to Samoa, where they arrived in 
December of the same year. Their second voyage was 
thus of six months’ duration; in the course of it they 
spent two periods of about six weeks each on land, first 
at one and then at another of the two island capitals, 
Butaritar1 and Apemama. The following letter is the 
first which reached Stevenson’s friends from this part 
of his voyage, and was written in two instalments, the 
first from on board the -guator in the lagoon of the 
island of Apaiang; the second, six weeks later, from the 
settlement on shore at Apemama, which the king, his 
friend Tembinoka, allowed him and his party to occupy 
during their stay. The account of this stay at Apemama 
and of the character of the king is far the most interest- 
ing and attractive part of the volume called Ju the 
South Seas,which was the literary result of these voyages. 


Schooner Equator, Apaiang Lagoon, 
August 22nd, 1889 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—The missionary ship is out- 
side the reef trying (vainly) to get in; so I may 
have a chance to get a line off. I am glad to 
say I shall be home by June next for the summer, 
or we shall know the reason why. For God’s 
sake be well and jolly for the meeting. I shall be, 
I believe, a different character from what you have 
seen this long while. This cruise is up to now a 
huge success, being interesting, pleasant, and 
profitable. The beachcomber is perhaps the most 
interesting character here; the natives are very 
different, on the whole, from Polynesians: they 
are moral, stand-offish (for good reasons), and 
protected by a dark tongue. It is delightful to 
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meet the few Hawaiians (mostly missionaries) 
that are dotted about, with their Italian brio and 
their ready friendliness. The whites are a strange 
lot, many of them good, kind, pleasant fellows; 
others quite the lowest I have ever seen even in 
the slums of cities. I wish I had time to narrate 
to you the doings and character of three white 
murderers (more or less proven) I have met. One, 
the only undoubted assassin of the lot, quite 
gained my affection in his big home out of a 
wreck, with his New Hebrides wife in her savage 
turban of hair and yet a perfect lady, and his three 
adorable little girls in Rob Roy Macgregor 
dresses, dancing to the hand organ, performing 
circus on the floor with startling effects of nudity, 
and curling up together on a mat to sleep, three 
sizes, three attitudes, three Rob Roy dresses, and 
six little clenched fists: the murderer meanwhile 
brooding and gloating over his chicks, till your 
whole heart went out to him; and yet his crime 
on the face of it was dark: disembowelling, in 
his own house, an old man of seventy, and him 
drunk. 

It is lunch-time, I see, and I must close up with 
my warmest love to you. I wish you were here 
to sit upon me when required. Ah! if you were 
but a good sailor! I will never leave the sea, I 
think; it is only there that a Briton lives: my poor 
grandfather, it is from him I inherit the taste, I 
fancy, and he was round many islands in his day; 
but I, please God, shall beat him at that before 
the recall is sounded. Would you be surprised 
to learn that I contemplate becoming a shipowner ? 
I do, but it is a secret. Life is far better fun 
than people dream who fall asleep among the 
chimney stacks and telegraph wires. 

Love to Henry James and others near.—Ever 
yours, my dear fellow, 

Rosert Louis Ste vENSON 
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To CuHartes BAxTER 


On the way between Samoa and Sydney Stevenson 
left the Jamet Nicoll for a week’s stay in New Cale- 
donia, during which he was hospitably received by the 
French officials. 


Hotel Sebastopol, Noumea, August 1890 


MY DEAR CHARLES,—I have stayed here a week 
while Lloyd and my wife continue to voyage in 
the Janet Nicoll; this I did, partly to see the con- 
vict system, partly to shorten my stay in the 
extreme cold—hear me with my extreme! moi 
qui suis onginaire d’Edimbourg—of Sydney at 
this season. I am feeling very seedy, utterly 
fatigued, and overborne with sleep. I have a fine 
old gentleman of a doctor, who attends and cheers 
and entertains, if he does not cure me; but even 
with his ministrations I am almost incapable of 
the exertion sufficient for this letter; and I 
am really, as I write, falling down with sleep. 
What is necessary to say, I must try to say 
shortly. Lloyd goes to clear out our establish- 
ments: pray keep him in funds, if I have 
any; if I have not, pray try to raise them. Here 
is the idea: to install ourselves, at the risk of 
bankruptcy, in Samoa. It is not the least likely 
it will pay (although it may); but it is almost cer- 
tain it will support life, with very few external 
expenses. If I die, it will be an endowment for 
the survivors, at least for my wife and Lloyd; and 
my mother, who might prefer to go home, has her 
own. Hence I believe I shall do well to hurry 
my installation. The letters are already in part 
done; in part done is a novel for Scribner, in the 
course of the next twelve months I should receive 
a considerable amount of money. I am aware I 
had intended to pay back to my capital some of 
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this. I am now of opinion I should act foolishly. 
Better to build the house and have a roof and farm 
of my own; and thereafter, with a livelihood 
assured, save and repay. ... There is my live- 
lihood, all but books and wine, ready in a nutshell; 
and it ought to be more easy to save and to repay 
afterwards. Excellent, say you, but will you save 
and will you repay? I do not know, said the 
Bell of Old; Bow? - ~~ It seems clear tose. .0.4s 
The deuce of the affair is that I do not know when 
I shall see you and Colvin. I guess you will have 
to come and see me: many a time already we have 
arranged the details of your visit in the yet un- 
built house on the mountain. I shall be able to 
get decent wine from Nowmea. We shall be able 
to give you a decent welcome, and talk of old days. 
Apropos of old days, do you remember still the 
phrase we heard in Waterloo Place? I believe you 
made a piece for the piano on that phrase. Pray, 
if you remember it, send it me in your next. If 
you find it impossible to write correctly, send it 
me @ la récitative, and indicate the accents. Do 
you feel (you must) how strangely heavy and 
stupid [am? I must at last give up and go sleep; 
I am simply a rag. 

The morrow.—lI feel better, but still dim and 
groggy. To-night I go to the governor’s; such 
a lark—no dress clothes—twenty-four hours’ 
notice—able-bodied Polish tailor—suit made for 
a man with the figure of a puncheon—same 
hastily altered for self with the figure of a bodkin 
—sight inconceivable. Never mind; dress clothes, 
‘which nobody can deny’; and the officials have 
been all so civil that I liked neither to refuse nor 
to appear in mufti. Bad dress clothes, only prove 
you are a grisly ass; no dress clothes even when 
explained, indicate a want of respect. I wish you 
were here with me to help me dress in this wild 
raiment, and to accompany me to M. Noel- 
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Pardon’s. I cannot say what I would give if there 
came a knock now at the door and you came in. 
I guess Noel-Pardon would go begging, and we 
might burn the fr. 200 dress clothes in the back 
garden for a bonfire; or what would be yet more 
expensive and more humorous, get them once 
more expanded to fit you, and when that was 
done, a second time cut down for my gossamer 
dimensions. 

I hope you never forget to remember me to your 
father, who has always a place in my heart, as I 
hope I havea little in his. His kindness helped me 
infinitely when you and I were young; I recall it 
with gratitude and affection in this town of con- 
victs at the world’s end. There are very few 
things, my dear Charles, worth mention: on a 
retrospect of life, the day’s flash and colour, one 
day with another, flames, dazzles, and puts to 
sleep; and when the days are gone like a fast- 
flying thaumatrope, they make but a single 
pattern. Only a few things stand out; and among 
these—most plainly to me—Rutland Square.— 
Ever, my dear Charles, your affectionate friend, 

Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


P.S.—Just returned from trying on the dress 
clo’. Lord, you should see the coat! It stands 
out at the waist like a bustle, the flaps cross in 
front, the sleeves are like bags. 


To SimpNEY COLVIN 


[Vailima] Monday, twenty-somethingth of 
December 1890 
MY DEAR COLVIN,—I do not say my Jack is any- 
thing extraordinary; he is only an island horse! 
and the profane might call him a Punch; and his 
face is like a donkey’s; and natives have ridden 
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him, and he has no mouth in consequence, and 
occasionally shies. But his merits are equally 
surprising; and I don’t think I should ever have 
known Jack’s merits if I had not been riding up 
of late on moonless nights. Jack is a bit of a 
dandy; he loves to misbehave in a gallant manner, 
above all on Apia Street, and when I stop to 
speak to people, they say (Dr. Stuebel the German 
consul said about three days ago), ‘O what a 
wild horse! it cannot be safe to ride him.’ Such 
a remark is Jack’s reward, and represents his ideal 
of fame. Now when I start out of Apia on a dark 
night, you should see my changed horse; at a 
fast steady walk, with his head down, and some- 
times his nose to the ground—when he wants to 
do that, he asks for his head with a little eloquent 
polite movement indescribable—he climbs the 
long ascent and threads the darkest of the wood. 
The first night I came it was starry; and it was 
singular to see the starlight drip down into the 
crypt of the wood, and shine in the open end of 
the road, as bright as moonlight at home; but the 
crypt itself was proof, blackness lived in it. The 
next night it was raining. We left the lights of 
Apia and passed into limbo. Jack finds a way for 
himself, but he does not calculate for my height 
above the saddle; and I am directed forward, all 
braced up for a crouch and holding my switch 
upright in front of me. It is curiously interesting. 
In the forest, the dead wood is phosphorescent; 
some nights the whole ground is strewn with it, 
so that it seems like a grating over a pale hell; 
doubtless this is one of the things that feed the 
night fears of the natives; and I am free to confess 
that in a night of trackless darkness where all 
else is void, these pallid ignes suppositi have a 
fantastic appearance, rather bogey even. One 
night, when it was very dark, a man had put out 
a little lantern by the wayside to show the entrance 
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to his ground. I saw the light, as I thought, far 
ahead, and supposed it was a pedestrian coming 
to meet me; I was quite taken by surprise when it 
struck in my face and passed behind me. Jack saw 
it, and he was appalled; do you think he thought 
of shying? No, sir, not in the dark; in the dark 
Jack knows he is on duty; and he went past that 
lantern steady and swift; only, as he went, he 
groaned and shuddered. For about 2500 of Jack’s 
steps we only passed one house—that where the 
lantern was; and about 1500 of these are in the 
darkness of the pit. But now the moon is on tap 
again, and the roads lighted. 

I have been exploring up the Vaituliga; see 
your map. It comes down a wonderful fine glen; 
at least 200 feet of cliffs on either hand, winding 
like a corkscrew, great forest trees filling it. At 
the top there ought to be a fine double fall; but 
the stream evades it by a fault and passes under- 
ground. Above the fall it runs (at this season) 
full and very gaily in a shallow valley, some 
hundred yards before the head of the glen. Its 
course is seen full of grasses, like a flooded 
meadow; that is the sink! beyond the grave of 
the grasses, the bed lies dry. Near this upper 
part there is a great show of ruinous pig-walls; a 
village must have stood near by. 

To walk from our house to Wreck Hill (when 
the path is buried in fallen trees) takes one about 
half an hour, I think; to return, not more than 
twenty minutes; I dare say fifteen. Hence I should 
guess it was three-quarters of a mile. I had 
meant to join on my explorations passing east- 
ward by the sink; but, Lord! how it rains. 

Later.—I went out this morning with a pocket 
compass and walked in a varying direction, per- 
haps on an average S. by W., 1754 paces. Then I 
struck into the bush, N.W. by N., hoping to strike 
the Vaituliga above the falls. Now I have it 
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plotted out I see I should have gone W. or even 
W. by S.; but it is not easy to guess. For 600 
weary paces I struggled through the bush, and 
then came on the stream below the gorge, where 
it was comparatively easy to get down to it. In 


s 


1. Three posts. : 5. Sink of the Tuluiga. 
2. Leather Bottle. : 6. Silent Fails. 

3. Old Walls. i 7. Garden. 

4. Wreck Hill. 2 


the place where I struck it, it made cascades 
about a little isle, and was running about N.E., 
20 to 30 feet wide, as deep as to my knee, and 
piercing cold. I tried to follow it down and keep 
the run.of its direction and my paces; but when 
I was wading to the knees and the waist in mud, 
poison brush, and rotted wood, bound hand and 
foot in lianas, shovelled unceremoniously off the 
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one shore and driven to try my luck upon the 
other—I saw I should have hard enough work to 

et my body down, if my mind rested. It was a 

amnable walk; certainly not half a mile as the 
crow flies, but a real bucketer for hardship. Once 
I had to pass the stream where it flowed between 
banks about three feet high. To get the easier 
down, I swung myself by a wild-cocoanut—(so 
called, it bears bunches of scarlet nutlets)—which 
grew upon the brink. As I so swung, I received 
a crack on the head that knocked me all abroad. 
Impossible to guess what tree had taken a shy 
at me. So many towered above, one over the 
other, and the missile, whatever it was, dropped 
in the stream and was gone before I had recovered 
my wits. (I scarce know what I write, so hideous 
a Niagara of rain roars, shouts, and demonizes 
on the iron roof—it is pitch dark too—the lamp 
lit at 5!) It was a blessed thing when I struck 
my own road; and I got home, neat for lunch 
time, one of the most wonderful mud statues ever 
witnessed. In the afternoon I tried again, going 
up the other path by the garden, but was early 
drowned out; came home, plotted out what I had 
done, and then wrote this truck to you. 

Fanny has been quite ill with ear-ache. She 
won’t go,’ hating the sea at this wild season; I 
don’t like to leave her; so it drones on, steamer 
after steamer, and I guess it'll end by no one 
going at all. She is in a dreadful misfortune at 
this hour; a case of kerosene having burst in 
the kitchen. A little while ago it was the car- 
penter’s horse that trod in a nest of fourteen eggs, 
and made an omelette of our hopes. The farmer’s 
lot is not a happy one. And it looks like some 
real uncompromising bad weather too. I wish 
Fanny’s ear were well. Think of parties in Monu- 


2On a projected expedition to Sydney. 
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ments! think of me in Skerryvore, and now of 
this. It don’t look like a part of the same universe 
to me. Work is quite laid aside; I have worked 
myself right out. 

Christmas Eve.—yYesterday, who could write? 
My wife near crazy with ear-ache; the rain de- 
scending in white crystal rods and playing hell’s 
tattoo, like a tutti of battering rams, on our 
sheet-iron roof; the wind passing high overhead 
with a strange dumb mutter, or striking us full, 
so that all the huge trees in the paddock cried 
aloud, and wrung their hands, and brandished 
their vast arms. The horses stood in the shed 
like things stupid. The sea and the flagship lying 
on the jaws of the bay vanished in sheer rain. All 
day it lasted; I locked up my papers in the iron 
box, in case it was a hurricane, and the house 
might go. We went to bed with mighty uncertain 
feelings; far more than on shipboard, where you 
have only drowning ahead—whereas here you 
have a smash of beams, a shower of sheet-iron, 
and a blind race in the dark and through a whirl- 
wind for the shelter of an unfinished stable—and 
my wife with ear-ache! Well, well, this morning, 
we had word from Apia; a hurricane was looked 
for, the ships were to leave the bay by I0 a.M.; it 
is now 3.30, and the flagship is still a fixture, and 
the wind round in the blessed east, so I suppose 
the danger is over. But heaven is still laden; the 
day dim, with frequent rattling bucketfuls of rain; 
and just this moment (as I write) a squall went 
overhead, scarce striking us, with that singular, 
solemn noise of its passage, which is to me dread- 
ful. I have always feared the sound of wind be- 
yond everything. In my hell it would always 
blow a gale. 

I have been all day correcting proofs, and 
making out a new plan for our house. The 
other was too dear to be built now, and it was a 
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hard task to make a smaller house that would 
sufiice for the present, and not be a mere waste 
of money in the future. I believe I have suc- 
ceeded; I have taken care of my study anyway. 

Two favours I want to ask of you. First, I 
wish you to get Pioneering in New Guinea, by 
J. Chalmers. It’s a missionary book, and has 
less pretensions to be literature than Spurgeon’s 
sermons. Yet I think even through that, you 
will see some of the traits of the hero that wrote 
it, a man that took me fairly by storm for the 
mast attractive, simple, brave, and interesting man 
in the whole Pacific. He is away now to go up 
the Fly River; a desperate venture, it is thought; 
he is quite a Livingstone card. 

Second, try and keep yourself free next winter; 
and if my means can be stretched so far, I'll 
come to Egypt and we’ll meet at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, and you’ll put me in my place, which I 
stand in need of badly by this time. Lord, what 
bully times! I suppose I'll come per British 
Asia, or whatever you call it, and avoid all cold, 
and might be in Egypt about November as ever 
was—eleven months from now or rather less. But 
do not let us count our chickens. 

Last night three piglings were stolen from one 
of our pig-pens. The great Lafaele appeared to 
my wife uneasy, so she engaged him in conversa- 
tion on the subject, and played upon him the fol- 
lowing engaging trick. You advance your two fore- 
fingers towards the sitter’s eyes; he closes them, 
whereupon you substitute (on his eyelids) the fore 
and middle fingers of the left hand; and with your 
right (which he supposes engaged) you tap him on 
the head and back. When you let him open his 
eyes, he sees you withdrawing the two forefingers. 
‘What that?’ asked Lafaele. ‘My devil,’ says 
Fanny. ‘I wake um, my devil. All right now. 
He go catch the man that catch my pig.’ About 
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an hour afterwards, Lafaele came for further 
particulars. ‘O, all right,’ my wife says. ‘By 
and by, that man he sleep, devil go sleep same 
place. By and by, that man plenty sick. I no 
care. What for he take my pig?’ Lafaele cares 
pienty; I don’t think he is the man, though he may 
be; but he knows him, and most likely will eat 
some of that pig to-night. He will not eat with 
relish. 

Saturday, 27th.—It cleared up suddenly after 
dinner, and my wife and I saddled up and off to 
Apia, whence we did not return till yesterday 
morning. Christmas Day I wish you could have 
seen our party at table. H. J. Moors at one end 
with my wife, I at the other with Mrs M., between 
us two native women, Carruthers the lawyer, 
Moors’s two shop-boys—Walters and A. M. the 
quadroon—and the guests of the evening, Shirley 
Baker, the defamed and much-accused man of 
Tonga, and his son, with the artificial joint in his 
arm—where the assassins shot him in shooting at 
his father. Baker’s appearance is not unlike John 
Bull on a cartoon; he is highly interesting to speak 
to, as I had expected; I found he and I had many 
common interests, and were engaged in puzzling 
over many of the same difficulties. After dinner 
it was quite pretty to see our Christmas party, it 
was so easily pleased and prettily behaved. In 
the morning I should say I had been to lunch at the 
German consulate, where I had as usual a very 
pleasant time. I shall miss Dr. Stuebel* much 
when he leaves, and when Adams and Lafarge go 
also, it will be a great blow. Iam getting spoiled 
with all this good society. 

On Friday morning, I had to be at my house 
affairs before seven; and they kept me in Apia till 


*See A Footnote to History for more in praise of Dr. 


Stuebel, and of his exceptional deserts among white 
officials im Samoa. ; 
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past ten, disputing, and consulting about brick and 
stone and native and hydraulic lime, and cement 
and sand, and all sorts of otiose details about the 
chimney—just what I fled from in my father’s 
office twenty years ago; I should have made a 
languid engineer. Rode up with the carpenter. 
Ah, my wicked Jack! on Christmas Eve, as I was 
taking the saddle bag off, he kicked at me, and 
fetched me too, right on the shin. On Friday, 
being annoyed at the carpenter’s horse having a 
longer trot, he uttered a shrill cry and tried to bite 
him! Alas, alas, these are like old days; my dear 
Jack is a Bogue,’ but I cannot strangle Jack into 
submission. 

[ have given up the big house for just now; we 
go ahead right away with a small one, which 
should be ready in two months, and I suppose will 
suffice for just now. 

O I know I haven’t told you about our aitu, 
have [? itis a lady, aitu fafine: she lives on the 
mountain-side; her presence is heralded by the 
sound of a gust of wind; a sound very common in 
the high woods; when she catches you, I do not 
know what happens; but in practice she is avoided, 
so I suppose she does more than pass the time of 
day. The great aitu Sawmai-afe was once a living 
woman, and became an aitu, no one understands 
how; she lives in a stream at the well-head, her 
hair is red, she appears as a bovely young lady, her 
bust particularly admired, to handsome young 
men; these die, her love being fatal;—as a hand- 
some youth she has been known to court damsels 
with the like result, but this is very rare; as an old 
crone she goes about and asks for water, and woe 
to them who are uncivil! Saumai-afe means 
literally, ‘Come here a thousand!’ A good name 

1 One of the many aliases of the wicked Skye-terrier of 


Hyéres, Davos, and Bournemouth days, celebrated in the 
essay On the Character of Dogs. 
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for a lady of her manners. My aitu fafine does 
not seem to be in the same line of business. It is 
unsafe to be a handsome youth in Samoa; a young 
man died from her favours last month—so we said 
on this side of the island; on the other, where he 
died, it was not so certain. I, for one, blame it 
on Madame Saumai-afe without hesitation. 

Example of the farmer’s sorrows. I slipped out 
on the balcony a moment ago. It is a lovely 
morning, cloudless, smoking hot, the breeze not 
yet arisen. Looking west, in front of cur new 
house, I saw two heads of Indian corn wagging, 
and the rest and all nature stock still as I 
looked, one of the stalks subsided and disappeared. 
I dashed out to the rescue; two small pigs were 
deep in the grass—quite hid till within a few yards 
—gently but swiftly demolishing my harvest. 
Never be a farmer. 

12.30 p.m.—I while away the moments of diges- 
tion by drawing you a faithful picture of my morn- 
ing. When I had done writing as above it was 
time to clean our house. When I am working, it 
falls on my wife alone, but to-day we had it 
between us; she did the bedroom, I[ the sitting- 
room, in fifty-seven minutes of really most un- 
palatable labour. Then I changed every stitch, 
for I was wet through, and sat down and played 
on my pipe till dinner was ready, mighty pleased 
to be in a mildly habitable spot once more. The 
house had been neglected for near a week, and was 
a hideous spot; my wife’s ear and our visit to 
Apia being the causes: our Paul we prefer not to 
see upon that theatre, and God knows he has 
plenty to do elsewhere. 

I am glad to look out of my back door and see 
the boys smoothing the foundations of the new 
house; this is all very jolly, but six months of it 
has satisfied me; we have too many things for 
such close quarters; to work in the midst of all the 
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myriad misfortunes of the planter’s life, seated in 
a Dyonisius’ (can’t spell him) ear, whence I catch 
every complaint, mishap and contention, is besides 
the devil; and the hope of a cave of my own 
inspires me with lust. O to be able to shut my 
own door and make my own confusion! O to 
have the brown paper and the matches and ‘ make 
a hell of my own’ once more! 

I do not bother you with all my troubles in these 
outpourings; the troubles of the farmer are 
inspiriting—they are like difficulties out hunting— 
a fellow rages at the time and rejoices to recall 
and to commemorate them. My troubles have 
been financial. It is hard to arrange wisely 
interests so distributed. America, England, 
Samoa, Sydney, everywhere I have an end of 
liability hanging out and some shelf of credit hard 
by; and to juggle all these and build a dwelling- 
place here, and check expense—a thing I am ill 
fitted for—you can conceive what a nightmare it 
is at times. Then God knows I have not been idle. 
But since The Master nothing has come to raise 
any coins. I believe the springs are dry at home, 
and now I am worked out, and can no more at 
all. A holiday is required. 

Dec. 28th.—I have got unexpectedly to work 
again, and feel quite dandy. ease bs Hage: 


To Henry JAMES 


Mr. Lafarge the artist and Mr. Henry Adams the 
historian have been mentioned already. The pinch in 
the matter of eatables only lasted for a little while, until 
Mrs. Stevenson had taken her bearings and made her 
arrangements in the matter of marketing, etc. 


Vailima, Apia, Samoa, December 29th, 1890 
MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,—It is terrible how little 
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everybody writes, and how much of that little 
disappears in the capacious maw of the Post 
Office. Many letters, both from and to me, I now 
know to have been lost in transit: my eye is on 
the Sydney Post Office, a large ungainly structure 
with a tower, as being not a hundred milés from 
the scene of disappearance; but then I have no 
proof. The Tragic Muse you announced to me 
as coming; I had already ordered it from a Sydney 
bookseller: about two months ago he advised me 
that his copy was in the post; and I am still 
tragically museless. 

News, news, news. What do we know of 
yours? What do you care for ours? We are in 
the midst of the rainy season, and dwell among 
alarms of hurricanes, in a very unsafe little two- 
storied wooden box 650 feet above and about three 
miles from the sea-beach. Behind us, till the other 
slope of the island, desert forest, peaks, and loud 
torrents; in front green slopes to the sea, some 
fifty miles of which we dominate. We see the 
ships as they go out and in to the dangerous 
roadstead of Apia; and if they lie far out, we can 
even see their topmasts while they are at anchor. 
Of sounds of men, beyond those of our own 
labourers, there reach us, at very long intervals, 
salutes from the warships in harbour, the bell 
of the cathedral church, and the low of the conch- 
shell calling the labour boys on the German 
plantations. Yesterday, which was Sunday—the 
quanti¢me is most likely erroneous; you can now 
correct it—we had a visitor—Baker of Tonga. 
Heard you ever of him? Heisa great man here: 
he is accused of theft, rape, judicial murder, 
private poisoning, abortion, misappropriation of 
public moneys—oddly enough, not forgery, nor 
arson: you would be amused if you knew how 
thick the accusations fly in this South Sea world. 
I make no doubt my own character is something 
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illustrious; or if not yet, there is a good time 
coming. 

But all our resources have not of late been 
Pacific. We have had enlightened society: 
Lafarge the painter, and your friend Henry 
Adams: a great privilege—would it might endure. 
I would go oftener to see them, but the place is 
awkward to reach on horseback. I had to swim 
my horse the last time I went to dinner; and as I 
have not yet returned the clothes I had to borrow, 
I dare not return in the same plight: it seems 
inevitable—as soon as the wash comes in, I plump 
straight into the American consul’s shirt or 
trousers! They, I believe, would come oftener to 
see me but for the horrid doubt that weighs upon 
our commissariat department; we have often 
almost nothing to eat; a guest would simply break 
the bank; my wife and I have dined on one 
avocado pear; I have several times dined on hard 
bread and onions. What would you do with a 
guest at such narrow seasons ?—eat him? or serve 
up a labour boy fricasseed ? 

Work ? work is now arrested, but I have written, 
I should think, about thirty chapters of the South 
Sea book; they will all want rehandling, I dare say. 
Gracious, what a strain is along book! The time 
it took me to design this volume, before I could 
dream of putting pen to paper, was excessive: and 
then think of writing a book of travels on the spot, 
when I am continually extending my information, 
revising my opinions, and seeing the most finely 
finished portions of my work come part by part in 
pieces. Very soon I shall have no opinions left. 
And without an opinion, how to string artisti- 
cally vast accumulations of fact? Darwin said no 
one could observe without a theory; I suppose he 
was right; ’tis a fine point of metaphysic; but I 
will take my oath, no man can write without one 
—at least the way he would like to, and my 
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theories melt, melt, melt, and as they melt the 
thaw-waters wash down my writing, and leave 
unideal tracts—wastes instead of cultivated farms. 

Kipling is by far the most promising young 
man who has appeared since—ahem—lI appeared. 
He amazes me by his precocity and various 
endowment. But he alarms me by his copiousness 
and haste. He should shield his fire with both 
hands ‘ and draw up all his strength and sweetness 
in one ball.’ (‘ Draw all his strength and all His 
sweetness up into one ball’? I cannot remember 
Marvell’s words.) So the critics have been saying 
to me; but I was never capable of—and surely 
never guilty of—such a debauch of production. 
At this rate his works will soon fill the habitable 
globe; and surely he was armed for better conflicts 
than these succinct sketches and flying leaves of 
verse? I look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself; 
but in a kind of ambition we all have for our 
tongue and literature Iam wounded. If I had this 
man’s fertility and courage, it seems to me I could 
heave a pyramid. 

Well, we begin to be the old fogies now; and 
it was high time something rose to take our places. 
Certainly Kipling has the gifts; the fairy god- 
mothers were all tipsy at his christening: what 
will he do with them? 

Good-bye, my dear James; find an hour to 
write to us, and register your letter.—Yours 
affectionately, Rees, 


To Miss RAWLINSON 


The next is written fo a young friend and visitor of 
Bournemouth days on the news of her engagement to 
Mr. Alfred Spender. P 

Vailima, Apia, Samoa, April 1891 

MY DEAR MAY,—I never think of you by any 

more ceremonial name, so I will not pretend. 
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There is not much chance that I shall forget you 
until the time comes for me to forget all this little 
turmoil in a corner (though indeed I have been in 
several corners) of an inconsiderable planet. You 
remain in my mind for a good reason, having 
given me (in so short a time) the most delightful 
pleasure. I shall remember, and you must still be 
beautiful. The truth is, you must grow more so, 
or you will soon be less. It is not so easy to be 
a flower, even when you bear a flower’s name. 
And if I admired you so much, and still remember 
you, it is not because of your face, but because 
you were then worthy of it, as you must still 
continue. 

Will you give my heartiest congratulations to 
Mr. Spender? He has my admiration; he is a 
brave man; when I was young, I should have run 
away from the sight of you, pierced with the sense 
of my unfitness. He is more wise and manly. 
What a good husband he will have to be! 
And you—what a good wife! Carry your love 
tenderly. I will never forgive him—or you—it is 
in both your hands—if the face that once glad- 
dened my heart should be changed into one sour 
or sorrowful. 

What a person you are to give flowers! It was 
so I first heard of you; and now you are giving the 
May flower! 

Yes, Skerryvore has passed; it was, for us. 
But I wish you could see us in our new home on 
the mountain, in the middle of great woods, and 
looking .far out over the Pacific. When Mr 
Spender is very rich, he must bring you round the 
world and let you see it, and see the old gentleman 
and the old lady. I mean to live quite a long 
while yet, and my wife must do the same, or else 
I couldn’t manage it; so, you see, you will have 
plenty of time; and it’s a pity not to see the most 
beautiful places, and the most beautiful people 
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moving there, and the real stars and moon over- 
head, instead of the tin imitations that preside over 
London. I do not think my wife very well; but I 
aim in hopes she will now have a little rest. It has 
been a hard business, above all for her; we lived 
four months in the hurricane season in a miserable 
house, overborne with work, ill-fed, continually 
worried, drowned in perpetual rain, beaten upon 
by wind, so that we must sit in the dark in the 
evenings; and then I ran away, and she had a 
month of it alone. Things go better now; the 
back of the work is broken; and we are still foolish 
enough to look forward to a little peace. I am 
a very different person from the prisoner of 
Skerryvore. The other day I was _ three-and- 
twenty hours in an open boat; it made me pretty 
ill; but fancy its not killing me half-way! It is 
like a fairy story that I should have recovered 
liberty and strength, and should go round again 
among my fellow-men, boating, riding, bathing, 
toiling hard with a wood-knife in the forest. Ican 
wish you nothing more delightful than my fortune 
in life; I wish it you; and better, if the thing be 
possible. 

Lloyd is tinkling below me on the typewriter; 
my wife has just left the room; she asks me to 
say she would have written had she been well 
enough, and hopes to do it still—Accept the best 
wishes of your admirer, 

Rozsert Louris STEVENSON 
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d20; Hates IDE 


The following is written to the American Land Com- 
missioner (later Chief Justice for a term) in Samoa, 
whose elder daughter, then at home in the States, had 
been born on a Christmas Day, and consequently re- 
garded herself as defrauded of her natural rights to a 
private anniversary of her own. 


[Vailima, June 19, 1891] 
DEAR MR  IDE,—Herewith please find the 
Document, which I trust will prove sufficient in 
law. It seems to me very attractive in its eclect- 
cisms; Scots, English, and Roman law phrases are 
all indifferently introduced, and a quotation from 
the works of Haynes Bayly can hardly fail to 
attract the indulgence of the Bench.—Yours very 

truly Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, Advocate of the 
Scots Bar, author of The Master of Ballantrae and 
Moral Emblems, stuck civil engineer, sole owner 
and patentee of the Palace and Plantation known 
as Vailima in the island of Upolu, Samoa, a British 
Subject, being in sound mind, and pretty well, I 
thank you, in body: 

In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide, 
daughter of H. C. Ide, in the town of Saint 
Johnsbury, in the county of Caledonia, in the 
state of Vermont, United States of America, was 
born, out of all reason, upon Christmas Day, and 
is therefore out of all justice denied the consola- 
tion and profit of a proper birthday; 

And considering that I, the said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have attained an age when O, we 
never mention it, and that I have now no further 
use for a birthday of any description; 

And in consideration that I have met H. C. 
Ide, the father of the said Annie H. Ide, and 
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found him about as white a land commissioner 
as I require: 

Have transferred, and do hereby transfer, to 
the said Annie H. Ide, all and whole my rights and 
privileges in the thirteenth day of November, 
formerly my birthday, now, hereby and hence- 
forth, the birthday of the said Annie H. Ide, to 
have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the same in the 
customary manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, 
eating of rich meats, and receipt of gifts, com- 
pliments, and copies of verse, according to the 
manner of our ancestors; 

And I direct the said Annie H. Ide to add to 
the said name of Annie H. Ide the name Louisa 
—at least in private; and I charge her to use my 
said birthday with moderation and humanity, et 
tamquam bona filia familie, the said birthday not 
being so young as it once was, and having carried 
me in a very satisfactory manner since I can 
remember; 

And in case the said Annie H. Ide shall neglect 
or contravene either of the above conditions, I 
hereby revoke the donation and transfer my rights 
in the said birthday to the President of the United 
States of America for the time being: 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand 
and seal this nineteenth day of June in the year 
of grace eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 


Rozsert Louis STEVENSON 


Witness, LLOYD OSBOURNE, 
Witness, Harotp Watts. 
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To Srpney CoLvin 


The misgivings herein expressed about the immin- 
ence of a native war were not realised until two years 
later, and the plans of defence into which Stevenson here 
enters with characteristic gusto were not put to the test. 


[Vailima, June and July 1891} 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—I am so hideously in arrears 
that I know not where to begin. However, here 
I am a prisoner in my room, unfit for work, in- 
capable of reading with interest, and trying to 
catch up a bit. We have a guest here: a welcome 
guest: my Sydney music master, whose health 
broke down, and who came with his remarkable 
simplicity, to ask a month’s lodging. He is newly 
married, his wife in the family way: beastly time 
to fall sick. I have found, by good luck, a job 
for him here, which will pay some of his way: and 
in the meantime he is a pleasant guest, for he plays 
the flute with little sentiment but great perfection, 
and endears himself by his simplicity. To me, 
especially; I am so weary of finding people 
approach me with precaution, pick their words, 
flatter, and twitter; but the muttons of the good 
God are not at all afraid of the lion. They take 
him as he comes, and he does not bite—at least 
not hard. This makes us a party of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, at table; deftly waited on by Mary Carter, 
a very nice Sydney girl, who served us at a 
boarding-house and has since come on—how long 
she will endure this exile is another story; and 
gauchely waited on by Faauma, the new left- 
handed wife of the famed Lafaele, a little creature 
in native dress of course and as beautiful as a 
bronze candlestick, so fine, clean and dainty in 
every limb; her arms and her little hips in particu- 
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lar masterpieces. The rest of the crew may be 
stated briefly: the great Henry Simele, still to the 
front; King, of the yellow beard, rather a dis- 
appointment—I am inclined on this point to 
republican opinions: Ratke, a German cook, good 
—and Germanly bad, he don’t make my kitchen; 
Paul, now working out his debts outdoor; Emma, 
a strange weird creature—I suspect (from her 
colour) a quarter white—widow of a white man, 
ugly, capable, a really good laundress; Java— 
yes, that is the name—they spell it Siava, but 
pronounce it, and explain it Java—her assistant, 
a creature I adore from her plain, wholesome, 
bread-and-butter beauty. An honest, almost ugly, 
bright, good-natured face; the rest (to my sense) 
merely exquisite. She comes steering into my 
room of a morning, like Mrs. Nickleby, with 
elaborate precaution; unlike her, noiseless. If I 
look up from my work, she is ready with an 
explosive smile. I generally don’t, and wait to 
look at her as she stoops for the bellows, and 
trips tiptoe off again, a miracle of successful 
womanhood in every line. I am amused to find 
plain, healthy Java pass in my fancy so far before 
pretty young Faauma. I observed Lloyd the other 
day to say that Java must have been lovely ‘ when 
she was young’; and I thought it an odd word, 
of a woman in the height of health, not yet 
touched with fat, though (to be just) a little slack 
of bust. 

Our party you know, Fanny, Lloyd, my 
mother, Belle, and ‘the babe ’—as we call him— 
Austin. We have now three instruments; Boehm 
flageolet, flute, and Bb clarinet; and we expect in 
a few days our piano. This is a great pleasure to 
me; the band-mastering, the playing and all. As 
soon as I am done with this stage of a letter, I 
shall return, not being allowed to play, to band- 
master, being engaged in an attempt to arrange 
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an air with effect for the three pipes. And I’ll go 
now, by jabers. 

July 3rd.—A long pause: occasioned, first by 
some days of hard work: next by a vile quinsey 
—if that be the way to spell it. But to-day I must 
write. For we have all kinds of larks on hand. 
The wars and rumours of wars begin to take 
consistency, insomuch that we have landed the 
weapons this morning, and inspected the premises 
with a view to defence. Of course it will come to 
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nothing; but as in all stories of massacres, the 
one you don’t prepare for is the one that comes 
off. All our natives think ill of the business; none 
of the whites do. According to our natives the 
demonstration threatened for to-day or to-morrow 
is one of vengeance on the whites—small wonder 
—and if that begins—where will it stop? Anyway 
| I don’t mean to go down for nothing, if I can 
_ help it; and to amuse you [ will tell you our plans. 
_ There is the house, upper story. Our weak 
point is of course the sides AB, AH; so we 
propose to place half our garrison in the space 
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HGFD and half in the opposite corner, BB/CD. 
We shall communicate through the interior, there 
is a water-tank in the angle C, my mother and 
Austin are to go in the loft. The holding of only 
these two corners and deserting the corner C’ is 
for economy and communication, two doors being 
in the sides GF and CD; so that any one in the 
corner C’ could only communicate or be reinforced 
by exposure. Besides we are short of mattresses. 
Garrison: R. L. S., Lloyd, Fanny, King, Ratke 
—doubtful, he may go—Emma, Mary, Belle; 
weapons: eight revolvers and a shot-gun and 
swords galore; but we’re pretty far gone when we 
come to the swords. It has been rather a lark 
arranging; but I find it a bore to write, and I 
doubt it will be cruel stale to read about, when 
all’s over and done, as it will be ere this goes, I 
fancy: far more ere it reaches you. 

Date unknown.—Well, nothing as yet, though I 
don’t swear by it yet. There has been a lot of 
trouble, and there still is a lot cf doubt as to the 
future; and those who sit in the chief seats, who 
are all excellent, pleasant creatures, are not, 
perhaps, the most wise of mankind. They actu- 
ally proposed to kidnap and deport Mataafa; a 
scheme which would have loosed the avalanche at 
once. But some human being interfered and 
choked off this pleasing scheme. You ask me in 
yours just received, what will become of us if it 
comes to a war? Well, if it is a war of the old 
sort, nothing. It will mean a little bother, and a 
great deal of theft, and more amusement. But if 
it comes to the massacre lark, I can only answer 
with the Bell of Old Bow. You are to understand 
that, in my reading of the native character, every 
day that passes is a solid gain. They put in the 
time public speaking; so wear out their energy, 
develop points of difference and exacerbate inter- 
nal ill-feeling. Consequently, I feel less appre- 
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hension of difficulty now, by about a hundredfold. 
All that I stick to, is that if war begins, there are 
ten chances to one we shall have it bad. The 
natives have been scurvily used by all the white 
powers without exception; and they labour under 
the belief, of which they can’t be cured, that 
they defeated Germany. This makes an awkward 
complication. 

I was extremely vexed to hear you were ill 
again. I hope you are better. ’Tis a long time 
we have known each other now, to be sure. Well, 
well! you say you are sure to catch fever in the 
bush; so we do continually; but you are to con- 
ceive Samoa fever as the least formidable malady 
under heaven: implying only a day or so of slight 
headache and langour and ill humour, easily 
reduced by quinine or antipyrine. The hot fever 
I had was from over exertion and blood poison- 
ing, no doubt, and irritation of the bladder; it 
went of its own accord and with rest. I have had 
since a bad quinsey which knocked me rather 
useless for about a week, but I stuck to my work, 
with great difficulty and small success. 

Date unknown.—But it’s fast day and July, 
and the rude inclement depth of winter, and the 
thermometer was 68 this morning and a few days 
ago it was 63, and we have all been perishing with 
cold. All still seems quiet. Your counterfeit 
presentments are all round us: the pastel over my 
bed, the Dew-Smith photograph over my door, 
and the ‘celebrity’ on Fanny’s table. My room 
is now done, and looks very gay, and chromatic 
with its blue walls and my coloured lines of books. 
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To SrpNeEy COoLvIN 


This is the first letter in which Stevenson expresses 
the opinion which had been forcing itself upon him, and 
which he felt it his duty in the following year to express 
publicly in letters to the Times, of the unwisdom of the 
government established under the treaty between the 
Three Powers and the incompetence of the officials 
appointed to carry it out. 


[Vailima] Sunday, Sept. 5 (?), 1891 

MY DEAR COLVIN,—Yours from Lochinver has 
just come. You ask me if I am ever homesick 
for the Highlands and the Isles. Conceive that 
for the last month I have been living there 
between 1786 and 1850, in my grandfather’s diaries 
and letters. I had to take a rest; no use talking; 
so I put in a month over my Lives of the 
Stevensons with great pleasure and profit and 
some advance; one chapter and a part drafted. 
The whole promises well. Chapter 1. Domestic 
Annals. Chapter ut. The Northern Lights. 
Chapter 1. The Bell Rock. Chapter 1v. A 
Family of Boys. Chapter v. The Grandfather. 
vi. Alan Stevenson. vit. Thomas Stevenson. 
My materials for my great-grandfather are almost 
null; for my grandfather copious and excellent. 
Name, a puzzle. A Scottish Family, A Family of 
Engineers, Northern Lights, The Engineers of 
the Northern Lights: A Family History. Advise; 
but it will take long. Now, imagine if I have 
been homesick for Barrahead and Island Glass, 
and Kirkwall, and Cape Wrath, and the Wells of 
the Pentland Firth; I could have wept. 

Now for politics. I am much less alarmed; I 
believe the malo (=raj, government) will collapse 
and cease like an overlain infant, without a shot 
fired. They have now been months here on their 
big salaries—and Cedercrantz, whom I specially 
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like as a man, has done nearly nothing, and the 
Baron, who is well-meaning, has done worse. 
They have these large salaries, and they have all 
the taxes; they have made scarce a foot of road; 
they have not given a single native a position—all 
to white men; they have scarce laid out a penny 
on Apia, and scarce a penny on the King; they 
have forgot they were in Samoa, or that such a 
thing as Samoans existed, and had eyes and some 
intelligence. The Chief Justice has refused to pay 
his customs! The President proposed to have an 
expensive house built for himself, while the King, 
his master, has none! I had stood aside, and been 
a loyal, and, above all, a silent subject, up to then; 
but now I snap my fingers at their malo. It is 
damned, and I’m damned glad of it. And this is 
not all. Last ‘ Wainiu,’ when I sent Fanny off to 
Fiji, I hear the wonderful news that the Chief 
Justice is going to Fiji and the Colonies to 
improve his mind. I showed my way of thought 
to his guest, Count Wachtmeister, whom I have 
sent to you with a letter—he will tell you all the 
news. Well, the Chief Justice stayed, but they 
said he was to leave yesterday. I had intended to 
go down, and see and warn him! But the Presi- 
dent’s house had come up in the meanwhile, and I 
let them go to their doom, which I am only 
anxious to see swiftly and (if it may be) blood- 
lessly fall. 

Thus I have in a way withdrawn my unrewarded 
loyalty. Lloyd is down to-day with Moors to 
call on Mataafa; the news of the excursion made 
a considerable row in Apia, and both the German 
and the English consuls besought Lloyd not to 
go. But he stuck to his purpose, and with my 
approval. It’s a poor thing if people are to give 
up a pleasure party for a malo that has never 
_ done anything for us but draw taxes, and is going 
to go pop, and leave us at the mercy of the 
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identieal Mataafa, whom I have not visited for 
more than a year, and who is probably furious. 

The sense of my helplessness here has been 
rather bitter; I feel it wretched to see this dance of 
folly and injustice and unconscious rapacity go 
forward from day to day, and to be impotent. [I 
was not consulted—or only by one man, and that 
on particular points; I did not choose to volunteer 
advice till some pressing occasion; I have not 
even a vote, for I am not a member of the 
municipality. 

What ails you, miserable man, to talk of saving 
material? I have a whole world in my head, a 
whole new society to work, but I am in no hurry; 
you will shortly make the acquaintance of the 
Island of Ulufanua, on which I mean to lay 
several stories; the Bloody Wedding, possibly the 
High Woods—(O, it’s so good, the High Woods, 
but the story is craziness; that’s the trouble)—a 
political story, the Labour Slave, etc. Ulufanua 
is an imaginary island; the name is a beautiful 
Samoan word for the top of a forest; ulu=leaves 
or hair, fanua=land. The ground or country of 
the leaves. ‘ Ulufanua the isle of the sea,’ read 
that verse dactylically and you get the beat; the 
u’s are like our double 00; did ever you hear a 
prettier word? 

I do not feel inclined to make a volume of 
Essays, but if I did, and perhaps the idea is 
good—and any idea is better than the South Seas 
—here would be my choice of the Scribner 
articles: Dreams, Beggars, Lantern-Bearers, 
Random Memories. There was a paper called the 
Old Pacific Capital in Fraser, in Tulloch’s time, 
which had merit; there were two on Fontaine- 
bleau in the Magazine of Art in Henley’s time. 

*In reply to a suggestion which ultimately took effect 


in the shape of the volume called Across the Plains 
(Chatto & Windus, 1892). 
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I have no idea if they’re any good; then there’s 
the Emigrant Train. Pulvis et Umbra is in a 
different key, and wouldn’t hang on with the 
test 

I have just interrupted my letter and read 
through the chapter of the High Woods that is 
written, a chapter and a bit, some sixteen pages, 
really very fetching, but what do you wish? the 
story is so wilful, so steep, so silly—it’s a hallu- 
cination I have outlived, and yet I never did a 
better piece of work, horrid, and pleasing, and 
extraordinarily trwe; it’s sixteen pages of the 
South Seas; their essence. What am I to do? 
Lose this little gem—for I’ll be bold, and that’s 
what I think it—or go on with the rest, which I 
don’t believe in, and don’t like, and which can 
never make aught but a silly yarn? Make another 
end to it? Ah, yes, but that’s not the way I 
write; the whole tale is implied; I never use an 
effect when I can help it, unless it prepares the 
effects that are to follow; that’s what a story 
consists in. To make another end, that is to make 
the beginning all wrong. The dénouement of a 
long story is nothing; it is just a ‘ full close,’ 
which you may approach and accompany as you 
please—it is a coda, not an essential member in 
the rhythm; but the body and end of a short story 
is bone of the bone and blood of the blood of the 
beginning. Well, I shall end by finishing it 
against my judgment; that fragment is my Delilah. 
Golly, it’s good. I am not shining by modesty; 
but I do just love the colour and movement of 
that piece so far as it goes. 

I was surprised to hear of your fishing. And 
you saw the Pharos,’ thrice fortunate man; I 


2The steam-yacht of the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, on which he had been accustomed as a lad to 
accompany his father on the official trips of inspection 
round the coast. 
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wish I dared go home, I would ask the Commis- 
sioners to take me round for old sake’s sake, 
and see all my family pictures once more from the 
Mull of Galloway to Unst. However, all is 
arranged for our meeting in Ceylon, except the 
date and the blooming pounds. I have heard of 
an exquisite hotel in the country, airy, large 
rooms, good cookery, not dear; we shall have a 
couple of months there, if we can make it out, 
and converse or—as my grandfather always said 
—‘commune.’ ‘Communings with Mr. Kennedy 
as to Lighthouse Repairs.’ He was a fine old 
fellow, but a droll. 

Evening.—Lloyd has returned. Peace and war 
were played before his eyes at heads or tails. 
A German was stopped with levelled guns; he 
raised his whip; had it fallen, we might have been 
now in war. Excuses were made by Mataafa 
himself. Doubtless the thing was done—I mean 
the stopping of the German—a little to show off 
before Lloyd. Meanwhile was up here, 
telling how the Chief Justice was really gone for 
five or eight weeks, and begging me to write to 
the Times and denounce the state of affairs; many 
strong reasons he advanced; and Lloyd and I have 
been since his arrival and ——’s departure, near 
half an hour, debating what should be done. 
Cedercrantz is gone; it is not my fault; he knows 
my views on that point—alone of all points ;—he 
leaves me with my mouth sealed. Yet this is a 
nice thing that because he is guilty of a fresh 
offence—his flight—the mouth of the only possible 
influential witness should be closed? I do not 
like this argument. I look like a cad, if I do in 
the man’s absence what I could have done in a 
more manly manner in his presence. True; but 
why did he go? It is his last sin. And I, who 
like the man extremely—that is the word—I love 
his society—he is intelligent, pleasant, even witty, 
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a gentleman—and you know how that attaches— 
I loathe to seem to play a base part; but the poor 
natives—who are like other folk, false enough, 
lazy enough, not heroes, not saints—ordinary 
men damnably misused—are they to suffer because 
I like Cedercrantz, and Cedercrantz has cut his 
lucky? This is a little tragedy, observe well—a 
tragedy! I may be right, I may be wrong in my 
judgment, but I am in treaty with my honour. I 
know not how it will seem to-morrow. Lloyd 
thought the barrier of honour insurmountable, 
and it is an ugly obstacle. He (Cedercrantz) will 
likely meet my wife three days from-now, may 
travel back with her, will be charming if he does; 
suppose this, and suppose him to arrive and find 
that I have sprung a mine—or the nearest 
approach to it I could find—behind his back? My 
position is pretty. Yes, I am an aristocrat. I 
have the old petty, personal view of honour? I[ 
should blush till I die if I do this; yet it is on the 
cards that I may do it. So much I have written 
you in bed, as a man writes, or talks, in a bittre 
Wahl. Now I shall sleep, and see if | am more 
clear. I will consult the missionaries at least—I 
place some reliance in M. also—or I should if he 
were not a partisan; but a partisan he is. There’s 
a pity. To sleep! A fund of wisdom in the 
prostrate body and the fed brain. Kindly observe 
R. L. S. in the talons of politics! ’Tis funny— 
*tis sad. Nobody but these cursed idiots could 
have so driven me; I cannot bear idiots. 

My dear Colvin, I must. go to sleep; it is long 
past ten—a dreadful hour for me. And here am 
I lingering (so I feel) in the dining-room at the 
Monument, talking to you across the table, both 
on our feet, and only the two stairs to mount, and 
get to bed, and sleep, and be waked by dear old 
George—to whom I wish my kindest remem- 
brances—next morning. I look round, and there 
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is my blue room, and my long line of shelves, and 
the door gaping on a moonless night, and no 
word of S. C. but his twa portraits on the wall. 
Good-bye, my dear fellow, and good-night. 
Queer place the world! 

Monday.—No clearness of mind with the morn- 
ing; I have no guess what I should do. ’Tis easy 
to say that the public duty should brush aside 
these little considerations of personal dignity; so 
it is that politicians begin, and in a month you 
find them rat and flatter and intrigue with brows 
of brass. I am rather of the old view, that a 
man’s first duty is to these little laws; the big he 
does not, he never will, understand; I may be 
wrong about the Chief Justice and the Baron and 
the state of Samoa; I cannot be wrong about the 
vile attitude I put myself in if I blow the gaff on 
Cedercrantz behind his back. 

Tuesday.—One more word about the South 
Seas, in answer to a question I observed I have 
forgotten to answer. The Tahiti part has never 
turned up, because it has never been written. As 
for telling you where I went or when, or any- 
thing about Honolulu, I would rather die; that is 
fair and plain. How can anybody care when or 
how I left Honolulu? A man of upwards of forty 
cannot waste his time in communicating matter of 
that indifference. The letters, it appears, are 
tedious; they would be more tedious still if I 
wasted my time upon such infantile and sucking- 
bottle details. If ever 1 put in any such detail, it is 
because it leads into something or serves as a 
transition. To tell it for its own sake, never! 
The mistake is all through that I have told too 
much; I had not sufficient confidence in the 
reader, and have overfed him; and here are 
you anxious to learn how I—O Colvin! Suppose 
it had made a book, all such information is given 
to one glance of an eye by a map with a little 
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dotted line upon it. But let us forget this 
unfortunate affair. 

W ednesday.—Yesterday I went down to consult 
Clarke, who took the view of delay. Has he 
changed his mind already? I wonder: here at 
least is the news. Some little while back some 
men of Manono—what is Manono?—a Samoan 
rotten borough, a small isle of huge political 
importance, heaven knows why, where a handful 
of chiefs make half the trouble in the country. 
Scme men of Manono (which is strong Mataafa) 
burned down the houses and destroyed the crops 
of some Malietoa neighbours. The President 
went there the other day and landed alone on the 
island, which (to give him his due) was plucky. 
Moreover, he succeeded in persuading the folks 
to come up and be judged on a particular day in 
Apia. That day they did not come; but did come 
the next, and, to their vast surprise, were given 
six months’ imprisonment and clapped in gaol. 
Those who had accompanied them cried to them 
on the streets as they were marched to prison, 
‘Shall we rescue you?’ The condemned, march- 
ing in the hands of thirty men with loaded rifles, 
cried out “No’! And the trick was done. But 
it was ardently believed a rescue would be 
attempted; the gaol was laid about with armed 
men day and night; but there was some question 
of their loyalty, and the commandant of the 
forces, a very nice young beardless Swede, became 
nervous, and conceived a plan. How if he should 
put dynamite under the gaol, and in case of an 
attempted rescue blow up prison and all? He 
went to the president, who agreed; he went to 
the American man-of-war for the dynamite and 
machine, was refused, and got it at last from the 
Wreckers. The thing began to leak out, and 
there arose a muttering in town. People had no 
fancy for amateur explosions, for one thing. 
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For another, it did not clearly appear that it was 
legal; the men had been condemned to six 
months’ prison, which they were peaceably under- 
going; they had not been condemned to death. 
And lastly, it seemed a somewhat advanced 
example of civilisation to set before barbarians. 
The mutter in short became a storm, and 
yesterday, while I was down, a cutter was char- 
tered, and the prisoners were suddenly banished 
to the Tokelaus. Who has changed the sentence? 
We are going to stir in the dynamite matter; we 
do not want the natives to fancy us consenting to 
such an outrage. 

Fanny has returned from her trip, and on the 
whole looks better. The High Woods are under 
way, and their name is now the Beach of Falesé, 
and the yarn is cured. I have about thirty pages 
of it done; it will be fifty to seventy I suppose. 
No supernatural trick at all; and escaped out of 
it quite easily; can’t think why I was so stupid 
for so long. Mighty glad to have Fanny back to 
this ‘Hell of the South Seas,’ as the German 
Captain called it. What will Cedercrantz think 
when he comes back? To do him justice, had he 
been here, this Manono hash would not have 
been. ; 

Here is a pretty thing. When Fanny was in 
Fiji all the Samoa and Tokelau folks were agog 
about our ‘ flash’ house; but the whites had never 
heard of it. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
Author of The Beach of Falesé 


To Sipney. CoLvin 


[Vailima], Sept. 28, 1901 
MY DEAR COLVIN,—Since I last laid down my 
pen, I have written and rewritten The Beach of 
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Falesé; something like sixty thousand words of 
sterling domestic fiction (the story, you will 
understand, is only half that length); and now I 
don’t want to write any more again for éver, or 
feel so; and I’ve got to overhaul it once again to 
my sorrow. I was all yesterday revising, and 
found a lot of slacknesses and (what is worse in 
this kind of thing) some literaryisms. One of the 
puzzles is this: It is a first person story—a trader 
telling his own adventure in an island. When I 
began I allowed myself a few liberties, because I 
was afraid of the end; now the end proved quite 
easy, and could be done in the pace; so the 
beginning remains about a quarter tone out (in 
cage but I have rather decided to let it stay so. 

he problem is always delicate; it is the only 
thing that worries me in first person tales, which 
otherwise (quo’ Alan) ‘ set better wi’ my genius.’ 
There is a vast deal of fact in the story, and some 
pretty good comedy. It is the first realistic 
South Sea story; I mean with real South Sea 
character and details of life. Everybody else who 
has tried, that I have seen, got carried away by 
the romance, and ended in a kind of sugar candy 
sham epic, and the whole effect was lost—there 
was no etching, no human grin, consequently no 
conviction. Now I have got the smell and look 
of the thing a good deal. You will know more 
about the South Seas after you have read my little 
tale than if you had read a library. As to 
whether any one else will read it, I have no 
guess. I am in an off time, but there is just the 
possibility it might make a hit; for the yarn is 
good and melodramatic, and there is quite a love 
affair—for me; and Mr. Wiltshire (the narrator) 
is a huge lark, though I say it. But there is 
always the exotic question, and everything, the 
life, the place, the dialects—trader’s talk, which 
is a strange conglomerate of literary expressions 
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and English and American slang, and Beach de 
Mar, or native English,—the very trades and 
hopes and fears of the characters, are all novel, 
and may be found unwelcome to that great, 
hulking, bullering whale, the public. 

Since I wrote, I have been likewise drawing up 
a document to send in to the President; it has 
been dreadfully delayed, not by me, but to-day 
they swear it will be sent in. A list of questions 
about the dynamite report are herein laid before 
him, and considerations suggested why he should 
answer. 

October 5th.—Ever since my last snatch I have 
been much chivied about over the President 
business; his answer has come, and is an evasion 
accompanied with schoolboy insolence, and we are 
going to try to answer it. I drew my answer and 
took it down yesterday; but one of the signatories 
wants another paragraph added, which I have 
not yet been able to draw, and as to the wisdom 
of which I am not yet convinced. 

Next day, Oct. 7th the right day.—We are all 
in rather a muddled state with our President 
affair. I do loathe politics, but at the same time, 
I cannot stand by and have the natives blown in 
the air treacherously with dynamite. They are 
still quiet; how long this may continue I do not 
know, though of course by mere prescription the 
Government is strengthened, and is probably 
insured till the next taxes fall due. But the 
unpopularity of the whites is growing. My native 
overseer, the great Henry Simelé, announced to- 
day that he was ‘ weary of whites upon the beach. 
All too proud,’ said this veracious witness. One 
of the proud ones had threatened yesterday to cut 
off his head with a bush knife! These are 
‘native outrages’; honour bright, and setting 
theft aside, in which the natives are active, this is 
the main stream of irritation. The natives are 
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generally courtly, far from always civil, but really 
gentle, and with a strong sense of honour of their 
own, and certainly quite as much civilised as our 
dynamiting President. 

We shall be delighted to see Kipling.” I go to 
bed usually about half-past eight, and my lamp is 
out before ten; I breakfast at six. We may say 
roughly we have no soda water on the island, and 
just now truthfully no whisky. I have heard the 
chimes at midnight; now no more, I guess. Bui— 
Fanny and I, as soon as we can get coins for it, 
are coming to Europe, not to England: I am 
thinking of Royat. Bar wars. If not, perhaps 
the Apennines might give us a mountain refuge 
for two months or three in summer. How is that 
for high? But the money must be all in hand 
first. 

October 13th.—How am I to describe my life 
these last few days? I have been wholly swal- 
lowed up in politics, a wretched business, with 
fine elements of farce in it too, which repay a man 
in passing, involving many dark and many moon- 
light rides, secret counsels which are at once 
divulged, sealed letters which are read aloud in 
confidence to the neighbours, and a mass of fudge 
and fun, which would have driven me crazy ten 
years ago, and now makes me smile. 

On Friday, Henry came and told us he must 
leave and go to ‘my poor family in Savaii’; why? 
I do not quite know—but, I suspect, to be tattooed 
—if so, then probably to be married, and we shall 
see him no more. I told him he must do what 
he thought his duty; we had him to lunch, drank 
his health, and he and I rode down about twelve. 
When I got down, I sent my horse back to help 


* Mr. Rudyard Kipling was at this time planning a 
trip. to Samoa, but the plan was unfortunately not 
carried out, and he and Stevenson never met. 
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bring down the family later. My own afternoon 
was cut out for me; my last draft for the President 
had been objected to by some of the signatories. 
I stood out, and one of our small number accord- 
ingly refused to sign. Him I had to go and 
persuade, which went off very well after the first 
hottish moments; you have no idea how stolid my 
temper is now. By about five the thing was 
done; and we sat down to dinner at the China- 
man’s—the Verrey or Doyen of Apia—Gurr and 
I at each end as hosts; Gurr’s wife—Fanua, late 
maid of the village; her (adopted) father and 
mother, Seumanu and Faatulia, Fanny, Belle, 
Lloyd, Austin, and Henry Simelé, his last appear- 
ance. Henry was in a kilt of grey shawl, with a 
blue jacket, white shirt, and black necktie, and 
looked like a dark genteel guest in a Highland 
shooting-box. Seumanu (opposite Fanny, next 
G.) is chief of Apia, a rather big gun in this place, 
looking like a large, fatted, military Englishman, 
bar the colour. Faatulia, next me, is a bigger 
chief than her husband. Henry is a chief too— 
his chief name, liga (Ee-eeng-a), he has not yet 
‘taken’ because of his youth. We were in fine 
society, and had a pleasant meal-time, with lots 
of fun. Then to the Opera—I beg your pardon, 
I mean the Circus. We occupied the first row in 
the reserved seats, and there in the row behind 
were all our friends—Captain Foss and his 
Captain-Lieutenant, three of the American officers, 
very nice fellows, the Dr., etc., so we made a fine 
show of what an embittered correspondent of the 
local paper called ‘the shoddy aristocracy of 
Apia’; and you should have seen how we carried 
on, and how I clapped, and Captain Foss hollered 
‘“wunderschon!’ and threw himself forward in his 
seat, and.how we all in fact enjoyed ourselves like 
school-children, Austin not a shade more than his 
neighbours. Then the Circus broke up, and the 
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party went home, but I stayed down, having 
business on the morrow. 

Yesterday, October 12th, great news reaches 
me, and Lloyd and I, with the mail just coming 
in, must leave all, saddle, and ride down. True 
enough, the President had resigned! Sought to 
resign his presidency of the council, and keep his 
advisership to the King; given way to the consuls’ 
objections and resigned all—then fell out with 
them about the disposition of the funds, and was 
now trying to resign from his resignation! Sad 
little President, so trim to look at, and I believe 
so kind to his little wife! Not only so, but I 
meet Dunnet on the beach. Dunnet calls me in 
consultation, and we make with infinite difficulty 
aedrait.of a petition-todthe Kings jx, Then:to 
dinner at Moors’s, a very merry meal, interrupted 
before it was over by the arrival of the committee. 
Slight sketch of procedure agreed upon, self 
appointed spokesman, and the deputation sets off. 
Walk all through Matafele, all along Mulinuu, 
come to the King’s house; he has verbally refused 
to see tis in answer to our letter, swearing he is 
gasegase (chief sickness, not common man’s), and 
indeed we see him inside in bed. It is a miserable 
low house, better houses by the dozen in the little 
hamlet (Tanugamanono) of bushmen on our way 
to Vailima; and the President’s house in process 
of erection just opposite! We are told to return 
to-morrow; I refuse; and at last we are very 
sourly received, sit on the mats, and I open out, 
through a very poor interpreter, and sometimes 
hampered by unacceptable counsels from my 
backers. I can speak fairly well in a plain way 
now. C. asked me to write out my harangue for 
him this morning; I have done so, and couldn’t 
get it near as good. I suppose (talking and 
interpreting) I was twenty minutes or half an 
hour on the deck; then his majesty replied in the 
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dying whisper of a big chief; a few words of 
rejoinder (approving), and the deputation with- 
drew, rather well satisfied. 

A few days ago this intervention would have 
been a deportable offence; not now, I bet; I would 
like them to try. A little way back along 
Mulinuu, Mrs. Gurr met us with her husband’s 
horse; and he and she and Lloyd and I rode back 
in a heavenly moonlight. Here ends a chapter in 
the life of an island politician! Catch me at it 
again; ’tis easy to go in, but it is not a pleasant 
trade. I have had a good team, as good as I 
could get on the beach; but what trouble even 
so, and what fresh troubles shaping. But I have 
on the whole carried all my points; I believe all 
but one, and on that (which did not concern me) 
I had no right to interfere. I am sure you would 
be amazed if you knew what a good hand I am at 
keeping my temper, talking people over, and 
giving reasons which are not my reasons, but 
calculated for the meridian of the particular 
objection; so soon does falsehood await the 
politician in his whirling path. 


To SripNEY CoLvIN 


[Vailima] Monday, October 24th 


MY DEAR CARTHEW,—See what I have written, 
but it’s Colvin I’m after—I have written two 
chapters, about thirty pages of Wrecker since the 
mail left, which must be my excuse, and the 
bother I’ve had with it is not to be imagined; you 
might have seen me the day before yesterday 
weighing British sov.’s and Chili dollars to 


*Readers of The Wrecker will not need to be re- 
minded that this is the name of the personage on 
whom the mystery in that story hinges. 
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arrange my treasure chest. And there was such 
a calculation, not for that only, but for the ship’s 
position and distances when—but I am not ‘going 
to tell you the yarn—and then, as my arithmetic 
is particularly lax, Lloyd had to go over all my 
calculations; and then, as I had changed the 
amount of money, he had to go over all Ms as to 
the amount of the lay; and altogether, a bank 
could be run with less effusion of figures than it 
took to shore up a single chapter of a measly 
yarn. However, it’s done, and I have but one 
more, or at the outside two, to do, and I am 
Free! and can do any damn thing I like. 

Before falling on politics, I shall give you my 
day. Awoke somewhere about the first peep of 
day, came gradually to, and had a turn on the 
verandah before 5.55, when ‘the child’ (an 
enormous Wallis Islander) brings me an orange; 
at 6, breakfast; 6.10, to work; which lasts till, at 
10.30, Austin comes for his history lecture; this 
is rather dispiriting, but education must be gone 
about in faith—and charity, both of which pretty 
nigh failed me to-day about (of all things) 
Carthage; 11, luncheon; after luncheon in my 
mother’s room, I read Chapter xxitt. of The 
Wrecker, then Belle, Lloyd, and I go up and 
make music furiously till about 2 (I suppose), 
when I turn into work again till 4; fool from 4 to 
half-past, tired out and waiting for the bath hour; 
4.30, bath; 4.40, eat two heavenly mangoes on the 
verandah, and see the boys arrive with the pack- 
horses; 5, dinner; smoke, chat on verandah, then 
hand of cards, and at last at 8 come up to my 
room with a pint of beer and a hard biscuit, which 
I am now consuming, and as soon as they are 
consumed I shall turn in. 

Such are the innocent days of this ancient and 
outworn sportsman; to-day there was no weeding, 
usually there is however, edged in somewhere. 
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My books for the moment are a crib to Phedo, 
and the second book of Montaigne; and a little 
while back I was reading Frederic Harrison, 
Choice of Books, etc.—very good indeed, a great 
deal of sense and knowledge in the volume, and 
some very true stuff, contra Carlyle, about the 
eighteenth century. A hideous idea came over 
me that perhaps Harrison is now getting old. 
Perhaps you are. Perhaps I am. Oh, this in- 
fidelity must be stared firmly down. I am about 
twenty-three—say twenty-eight; you about thirty, 
or, by’r lady, thirty-four; and as Harrison belongs 
to the same generation, there is no good bother- 
ing about him. 

Here has just been a fine alert; I gave my wife 
a dose of chlorodyne. ‘Something wrong,’ says 
she. ‘Nonsense,’ said I. ‘Embrocation,’ said 
she. I smelt it, and—it smelt very funny. ‘1 
think it’s just gone bad, and to-morrow will tell.’ 
Proved to be so. 

Wednesday.—History of Tuesday.—Woke at 
usual time, very little work, for I was tired, and 
had a job for the evening—to write parts for a 
new instrument, a violin. Lunch, chat, and up to 
my place to practise; but there was no practising 
for me—my flageolet was gone wrong, and I had 
to take it all to pieces, clean it, and put it up 
again. As this is a most intricate job—the thing 
dissolves into seventeen separate members, most 
of these have to be fitted on their individual 
springs as fine as needles, and sometimes two at 
once with the springs shoving different ways—it 
took me till two. Then Lloyd and I rode forth 
on our errands; first to Motootua, where we had 
a really instructive conversation on weeds and 
grasses. Thence down to Apia, where we bought 
a fresh bottle of chlorodyne and conversed on 
politics. 

My visit to the king, which I thought at the 
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time a particularly nugatory and even schoolboy 
step, and only consented to because I had held 
the reins so tight over my little band before, has 
raised a deuce of a row—new proclamation, no 
one is to interview the sacred puppet without 
consuls’ permission, two days’ notice, and an 
approved interpreter—read (I suppose) spy. Then 
back; I should have said I was trying the new 
horse; a tallish piebald, bought from the circus; 
he proved steady and safe, but in very bad 
condition, and not so much the wild Arab steed of 
the desert as had been supposed. The height of 
his back, after commodious Jack, astonished me, 
and I had a great consciousness of exercise and 
florid action, as I posted to his long, emphatic 
trot. We had to ride back easy; even so he was 
hot and blown; and when we set a boy to lead 
him to and fro, our last character for sanity 
perished. We returned just neat for dinner; and 
in the evening our violinist arrived, a young lady, 
no great virtuoso truly, but plucky, industrious, 
and a good reader; and we played five pieces with 
huge amusement and broke up at nine. This 
morning I have read a splendid piece of Mon- 
taigne, written this page of letter, and now turn 
to The Wrecker. 

W ednesday.—November 16th or 17th—and I am 
ashamed to say mail day. The Wrecker is 
finished, that is the best of my news; it goes by 
this mail to Scribner’s; and I honestly think it a 
good yarn on the whole and of its measly kind. 
The part that is genuinely good is Nares, the 
American sailor; that is a genuine figure; had 
there been more Nares it would have been a better 
book; but of course it didn’t set up to be a book, 
only a long tough yarn with some pictures of the 
manners of to-day in the greater world—not the 
shoddy sham world of cities, clubs, and colleges, 
but the world where men still live a man’s life. 
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The worst of my news is the influenza; Apia is 
devastate; the shops closed, a ball put off, etc. 
As yet we have not had it at Vailima, and, who 
knows? we may escape, None of us go down, 
but of course the boys come and go. 

Your letter had the most wonderful ‘I told you 
so’ I ever heard in the course of my life. Why, 
you madman, I wouldn’t change my present 
installation for any post, dignity, honour, or 
advantage conceivable to me. It fills the bill; I 
have the loveliest time. And as for wars and 
rumours of wars, you surely know enough of 
me to be aware that I like that also a thousand 
times better than decrepit peace in Middlesex? I 
do not quite like politics; [ am too aristocratic, I 
fear, for that. God knows I don’t care who I 
chum with; perhaps like sailors best; but to go 
round and sue and sneak to keep a crowd together 
—never. My imagination, which is not the least 
damped by the idea of having my head cut off in 
the bush, recoils aghast from the idea of a life 
like Gladstone’s, and the shadow of the news- 
paper chills me to the bone. Hence my late 
eruption was interesting, but not what I like. 
All else suits me in this (killed a mosquito) At 
abode. 

About politics. A determination was come to 
by the president that he had been an idiot; 
emissaries came to Gurr and me to kiss and be 
friends. My man proposed I should have a 
personal interview; I said it was quite useless, I 
had nothing to say; I had offered him the chance 
to inform me, had pressed it on him, and had 
been very unpleasantly received, and now ‘ Time 
was.’ Then it was decided that I was to be made 
a culprit against Germany; the German Captain— 
a delightful fellow and our constant visitor—wrote 
to say that as ‘a German officer’ he could not 
come even to say farewell. We all wrote back in 
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the most friendly spirit, telling him (politely) that 
some of these days he would be sorry, and we 
should be delighted to see our friend ‘again. 
Since then I have seen no German shadow. 

Mataafa has been proclaimed a rebel; the 
president did this act, and then resigned. By 
singular good fortune, Mataafa has not yet 
moved; no thanks to our idiot governors. They 
have shot their bolt; they have made a rebel of 
the only man (to their own knowledge, on the 
report of their own spy) who held the rebel party 
in check; and having thus called on war to fall, 
they can do no more, sit equally ‘expertes’ of 
vis and counsel, regarding their handiwork. It 
is always a cry with these folks that he (Mataafa) 
had no ammunition. I always said it would be 
found; and we know of five boat-loads that have 
found their way to Malie already. Where there 
oe traders, there will be ammunition; aphorism by 

FESS: 

Now what am I to do next? 

Lives of the Stevensons? Historia Samoae ? 
A History for Children? Fiction? I have had 
two hard months at fiction; | want a change. 
Stevensons? I am _ expecting some more 
material; perhaps better wait. Samoa? rather 
tempting; might be useful to the islands—and to 
me; for it will be written in admirable temper; I 
have never agreed with any party, and see merits 
and excuses in all; should do it (if I did) very 
slackly and easily, as if half in conversation. 
History for Children? This flows from my 
lessons to Austin; no book is any good. The 
best I have seen is Freeman’s Old English 
History; but his style is so rasping, and a child 
can learn more, if he’s clever. I found my sketch 
of general Aryan history, given in conversation, 
to have been practically correct—at least what I 
mean is, Freeman had very much the same stuff in 
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his early chapters, only not so much, and I 
thought not so well placed; and the child 
remembered some of it. Now the difficulty is to 
give this general idea of main place, growth, and 
movement; it is needful to tack it ona yarn. Now 
Scotch is the only history I know; it is the only 
history reasonably represented in my library; it is 
a very good one for my purpose, owing to two 
civilisations having been face to face throughout 
—or rather Roman civilisation face to face with 
our ancient barbaric life and government, down to 
yesterday, to 1750 anyway. But the Tales of a 
Grandfather stand in my way; I am teaching them 
to Austin now, and they have all Scott’s defects 
and all Scott’s hopeless merit. I cannot compete 
with that; and yet, so far as regards teaching 
History, how he has missed his chances! I think 
I’ll try; I really have some historic sense, I feel 
that in my bones. Then there’s another thing. 
Scott never knew the Highlands; he was always 
a Borderer. He has missed that whole, long, 
strange, pathetic story of our savages, and, 
besides, his style is not very perspicuous to child- 
hood. Gad, I think Pll have a flutter. Buridan’s 
Ass! Whither to go, what to attack. Must go 
to other letters; shall add to this, if I have 
time. 


To Miss Annie H. Ipre 


Vailima, Samoa [November 1891] 


MY DEAR LOUISA,—Your picture of the church, 
the photograph of yourself and your sister, and 
your very witty and pleasing letter, came all in a 
bundle, and made me feel I had my money’s worth 
for that birthday. I am now, I must be, one of 
your nearest relatives; exactly what we are to 
each other, I do not know, I doubt if the case has 
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ever happened before—your papa ought to know, 
and I don’t believe he does; but I think I ought to 
call you in the meanwhile, and until we get the 
advice of counsel learned in the law, my name- 
daughter. Well, I was extremely pleased to see 
by the church that my name-daughter could draw; 
by the letter, that she was no fool; and by the 
photograph, that she was a pretty girl, which 
hurts nothing. See how virtues are rewarded! 
My first idea of adopting you was entirely charit- 
able; and here I find that I am quite proud of it, 
and of you, and that I chose just the kind of name- 
daughter I wanted. For I can draw too, or rather 
I mean to say I could before I forgot how; and 
I am very far from being a fool myself, however 
much I may look it; and I am as beautiful as the 
day, or at least I once hoped that perhaps I might 
be going to be. And so I might. So that you 
see we are well met, and peers on these important 
points. I am very glad also that you are older 
than your sister. So should I have been, if I 
had had one. So that the number of points and 
virtues which you have inherited from your name- 
father is already quite surprising. 

I wish you would tell your father—not that I 
like to encourage my rival—that we have had a 
wonderful time here of late, and that they are 
having a cold day on Mulinuu, and the consuls 
are writing reports, and I am writing to the 
Times, and if we don’t get rid of our friends this 
time I shall begin to despair of everything but 
my name-daughter. 

You are quite wrong as to the effect of the 
birthday on your age. From the moment the 
deed was registered (as it was in the public press 
with every solemnity), the 13th of November be- 
came your own and only birthday, and you ceased 
to have been born on Christmas Day. Ask your 
father: I am sure he will tell you this is sound 
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law. You are thus become a month and twelve 
days younger than you were, but will go on grow- 
ing older for the future in the regular and human 
manner from one 13th November to the next. 
The effect on me is more doubtful; I may, as you 
suggest, live for ever; I might, on the other hand, 
come to pieces like the one-horse shay at a 
moment’s notice; doubtless the step was risky, 
but I do not the least regret that which enables 
me to sign myself your revered and delighted 
name-father, Rospert Louis STEVENSON 


To FreD ORR 


The following is in answer to an application for an 
autograph from a young gentleman in the United 
States :— 


Vailima, Upolu, Samoa, November 28th, 1891 


DEAR SIR,—Your obliging communication is to 
hand. Iam glad to find that you have read some 
of my books, and to see that you spell my name 
right. This is a point (for some reason) of great 
difculty; and I believe that a gentleman who can 
spell Stevenson with a v at sixteen, should have a 
show for the presidency before fifty. By that 
time 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 


predict that you will have outgrown your taste 
for autographs, but perhaps your son may have 
inherited the collection, and on the morning of 
the great day will recall my prophecy to your 
mind. And in the papers of 1921 (say) this letter 
may arouse a smile. 

Whatever you do, read something else besides 
novels and newspapers; the first are good enough 
when they are good; the second, at their best, are 
worth nothing. Read great books of literature 
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and history; try to understand the Roman Empire 
and the Middle Ages; be sure you do not under- 
stand when you dislike them; condemnation is 
non-comprehension. And if you know something 
of these two periods, you will know a little more 
about to-day, and may be a good president. 
I send you my best wishes, and am yours, 
RogBert Louis STEVENSON, 
Author of a vast quantity of little books 


To Miss ADELAIDE BOODLE 


At the news that his correspondent was occupied teach- 
ing and entertaining a class of children in a Kilburn 
basement, Stevenson bethinks himself of helping her 
by writing an account of Samoa and Samoan life for 
children. 


Vailima, January 4th, 1892 


MY DEAR ADELAIDE,—We were much _ pleased 
with your letter and the news of your employ- 
ment. Admirable, your method. But will you 
not run dry of fairy stories? Please salute your 
pupils, and tell them that a long, lean, elderly 
man who lives right through on the under side of 
the world, so that down in your cellar you are 
nearer him than the people in the street, desires 
his compliments. This man lives in an island 
which is not very long, and extremely narrow. 
The sea beats round it very hard, so that it is 
difficult to get to shore. There is only one har- 
bour where ships come, even that is very wild and 
dangerous; four ships of war were broken there 
a little while ago, and one of them is still lying 
on its side on a rock clean above water, where 
the sea threw it as you might throw your fiddle- 
bow on the table. All round the harbour the 
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town is strung out; it is nothing but wooden 
houses, only there are some churches built of 
stone, not very large, but the people have never 
seen fine buildings. Almost all the houses are of 
one story. Away at one end lives the king of 
the whole country. His palace has a thatched 
roof which stands upon posts; it has no walls, but 
when it blows and rains, they have Venetian 
blinds which they let down between the posts and 
make it very snug. There is no furniture, and 
the king and queen and the courtiers sit and eat 
on the floor, which is of gravel; the lamp stands 
there too, and every now and then it is upset. 
These good folks wear nothing but a kilt about 
their waists, unless to go to church or for a 
dance, or the New Year, or some great occasion. 
The children play marbles all along the street; 
and though they are generally very jolly, yet they 
get awfully cross over their marbles, and cry 
and fight like boys and girls at home. Another 
amusement in country places is to shoot fish with 
a bow and arrow. All round the beach there is 
bright shallow water where fishes can be seen 
darting or lying in shoals. The child trots round 
the shore, and wherever he sees a fish, lets fly an 
arrow and misses, and then wades in after his 
arrow. It is great fun (I have tried it) for the 
child, and I never heard of it doing any harm to 
the fishes: so what could be more jolly? The 
road up to this lean man’s house is uphill all the 
way and through forests; the forests are of great 
trees, not so much unlike the trees at home, only 
here and there are some very queer ones mixed 
with them, cocoa-nut palms, and great forest trees 
that are covered with blossom like red hawthorn, 
but not near so bright; and from all the trees 
thick creepers hang down like ropes, and nasty- 
looking weeds that they call orchids grow in the 
forks of the branches; and on the ground many 
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prickly things are dotted which they call pine- 
apples: I suppose every one has eaten pine-apple 
drops. 

On the way up to the lean man’s house you pass 
a little village, all of houses like the king’s house, 
so that as you ride through you can see every- 
body sitting at dinner, or if it be night, lying in 
their beds by lamplight; for all these people are 
terribly afraid of ghosts, and would not lie in the 
dark for any favour. After the village, there is 
only one more house, and that is the lean man’s. 
For the people are not very many, and live all by 
the sea, and the whole inside of the island is 
desert woods and mountains. When the lean man 
goes into this forest, he is very much ashamed to 
say it, but he is always in a terrible fright. The 
wood is so great and empty and hot, and it is 
always filled with curious noises; birds cry like 
children and bark like dogs, and he can hear 
people laughing and felling trees; and the other 
day (when he was far in the woods) he heard a 
great sound like the biggest mill-wheel possible 
going with a kind of dot-and-carry-one movement 
like adance. That was the noise of an earthquake 
away down below him in the bowels of the earth, 
and that is the same thing as to say away up 
towards you in your cellar in Kilburn. All these 
noises make him feel lonely and scared, and he 
doesn’t quite know what he is scared of. Once 
when he was just about to cross a river, a blow 
struck him on the top of his head and knocked him 
head-foremost down the bank and splash into the 
water. It was a nut, I fancy, that had fallen from 
a tree, by which accidents people are sometimes 
flee. But at the time he thought it was a black 

oy. 

Aha, say you, and what is a black boy? Well, 
there are here a lot of poor people who are 
brought here from distant islands to labour as 
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slaves for the Germans. They are not at all like 
the king or his people, who are brown and very 
‘pretty; but these are black as negroes and as ugly 
as sin, poor souls, and in their own lands they 
live all the time at war and cook and eat men’s 
flesh. The Germans thrash them with whips to 
make them work, and every now and then some 
rtin away into the Bush, as the forest is called, and 
build little sheds of leaves, and eat nuts and roots 
and fruit, and dwell there by themselves in the 
great desert. Sometimes they are bad and wild 
and come down in the villages and steal and kill; 
and people whisper to each other that some of 
them have gone back to their horrid old habits, 
and catch men and women in order to eat them. 
But it is very likely not true; and the most of them 
are only poor, stupid, trembling, half-starved, 
pitiful creatures like frightened dogs. Their life 
is all very well when the sun shines, as it does 
eight or nine months in the year. But it is very 
different the rest of the time. The wind rages 
here most violently. The great trees thrash about 
like whips; the air is filled with leaves and great 
branches flying about like birds; and the sound of 
the trees falling shakes the earth. It rains too as 
it never rains at home. You can hear a shower 
while it is yet half a mile away, hissing like a 
shower-bath in the forest; and when it comes to 
you, the water blinds your eyes, and the cold 
drenching takes your breath away as though some 
one had struck you. In that kind of weather it 
must be dreadful indeed to live in the woods, one 
man alone by himself. And you must know that, 
if the lean man feels afraid to be in the forest, the 
people of the island and the black boys are much 
more afraid than he. For they believe the woods 
to be quite filled with spirits; some are like pigs, 
and some are like flying things; but others (and 
these are thought the most dangerous) come in 
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the shape of beautiful young women and young 
men, beautifully dressed in the island manner, with 
fine kilts and fine necklaces and crowns of scarlet 
seeds and flowers. Woe betide he or she who 
gets to speak with one of these! They will be 
charmed out of their wits, and come home again 
quite silly, and go mad and die. So that the poor 
black boy must be always trembling and looking 
about for the coming of the women-devils. 

Sometimes the women-devils go down out of 
the woods into the villages, and here is a tale the 
lean man heard last year. One of the islanders 
was sitting in his house, and he had cooked fish. 
There came along the road two beautiful young 
women, dressed as I told you, who came into his 
house and asked for some of his fish. It is the 
fashion in the islands always to give what is 
asked, and never to ask folk’s names. So the man 
gave them fish and talked to them in the island 
jesting way. And presently he asked one of the 
women for her red necklace, which is good 
manners and their way; he had given the fish, and 
he had a right to ask for something back. ‘I 
will give it you by and by,’ said the woman, and 
she and her companion went away; but he 
thought they were gone very suddenly, and the 
truth is they had vanished. The night was 
nearly come, when the man heard the voice of 
the woman crying that he should come to her 
and she would give the necklace. And he looked 
out, and behold she was standing calling him 
from the top of the sea, on which she stood as 
you might on the table. At that, fear came on 
the man; he fell on his knees and prayed, and 
the woman disappeared. It was known after- 
wards that this was once a woman indeed, but 
| should have died a thousand years ago, and has 
lived all that while as a devil in the woods beside 
_ the spring of a river. Sau-mai-afe (Sow-my-affy) 
G 
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is her name, in case you want to write to her.— 
Ever your friend Tusitala (tale-writer), 
alias Ropert Louis STEVENSON 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 
[Vailima] Feb. 1892 

MY DEAR COLvIN,—This has been a _ busyish 
month for a sick man. First, Faauma—the 
bronze candlestick, whom otherwise I called my 
butler—bolted from the bed and bosom of 
Lafaele, the Archangel Hercules, prefect of the 
cattle. There was a deuce to pay, and Hercules 
was inconsolable, and immediately started out 
after a new wife, and has had one up on a visit, 
but says she has ‘no conversation’; and I think 
he will take back the erring and possibly repentant 
candlestick; whom we all devoutly prefer, as she 
is not only highly decorative, but good-natured, 
and if she does little work makes no rows. I tell 
this lightly, but it really was a heavy business; 
many were accused of complicity, and Rafael was 
really very sorry. I had to hold beds of justice— 
literally—seated in my bed and surrounded by 
lying Samoans seated on the floor; and there were 
many picturesque and still inexplicable passages. 
It is hard to reach the truth in these islands. 

The next incident overlapped with this. S. and 
Fanny found three strange horses in the paddock: 
for long now the boys have been forbidden to 
leave their horses here one hour because our 
grass is over-grazed. S. came up with the news, 
and I saw I must now strike a blow. ‘To the 
pound with the lot,’ said I. He proposed taking 
the three himself, but I thought that too 
dangerous an experiment, said I should go too, 
and hurried into my boots so as to show decision 
taken, in the necessary interviews. They came 
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of course—the interviews—and I explained what 
I was going to do at huge length, and stuck to 
my guns. I am glad to say the natives, with 
their usual (purely speculative) sense of justice, 
highly approved the step after reflection. Mean- 
while off went S. and I with the three corpora 
delictt; and a good job I went! Once, when our 
circus began to kick, we thought all was up; but 
we got them down all sound in wind and limb. I 
judged I was much fallen off from my Elliot fore- 
fathers, who managed this class of business with 
neatness and despatch. 

As we got down to town, we met the mother 
and daughter of my friend , bathed in tears; 
they had left the house over a row, which I have 
not time or spirits to describe. This matter, 
dashed me a good deal, and the first decent-look- 
ing day I mounted and set off to see if I could 
not patch things up. Half-way down it came on 
to rain tropic style, and I came back from my 
second outing drenched like a drowned man—I 
was literally blinded as I came back among these 
sheets of water; and the consequence was I was 
laid down with diarrhcea and threatenings of 
Samoa colic for the inside of another week. 
Meanwhile up came Laulii,* in whose house Mrs. 
and Miss —— have taken refuge. One of Mrs. 
———’s grievances is that her son has married one 
of these ‘pork-eaters and cannibals.’ (As a 
matter of fact there is no memory of cannibalism 
in Samoa.) And a strange thing it was to hear 
the ‘cannibal’ Laulii describe her sorrows. She 
is singularly pretty and sweet, her training reflects 
wonderful credit on her husband; and when she 
began to describe to us—to act to us, in the tone 
of an actress walking through a rehearsal—the 
whole bearing of her angry guests; indicating the 


* The native wife of a carpenter in Apia. 
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really tragic notes when they came in, so that 
Fanny and I were ashamed to laugh, and touch- 
ing off the merely ludicrous with infinite tact and 
sly humour; showing, in fact, in her whole picture 
of a couple of irate barbarian women, the whole 
play and sympathy of what we call the civilised 
mind; the contrast was seizing. I speak with 
feeling. To-day again, being the first day 
humanly possible for me, I went down to Apia 
with Fanny, and between two and three hours did 
I argue with that old woman—not immovable, 
would she had been! but with a mechanical mind 
like a piece of a musical snuff-box, that returned 
always to the same starting-point; not altogether 
base, for she was long-suffering with me and 
professed even gratitude, and was just (in a sense) 
to her son, and showed here and there moments 
of genuine and not undignified emotion; but O! 
on the other side, what lapses—what a mechanical 
movement of the brain, what occasional trap-door 
devils of meanness, what a wooden front of pride! 
I came out damped and saddened and (to say 
truth) a trifle sick. My wife had better luck with 
the daughter; but O, it was a weary business! 

To add to my grief—but that’s politics. Before 
I sleep to-night I have a confession to make. 
When I was sick I tried to get to work to finish 
that Samoa thing; wouldn’t go; and at last, in the 
colic time, I slid off into David Balfour,’ some 
50 pages of which are drafted, and like me well. 
Really I think it is spirited; and there’s a heroine 
that (up to now) seems to have attractions: absit 
omen! David, on the whole, seems excellent. 
Alan does not come in till the tenth chapter, and 
I am only at the eighth, so I don’t know if I can 
find him again; but David is on his feet, and doing 


_* The sequel to Kidnapped, published in the follow- 
ing year under the title Catriona. 
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well, and very much in love, and mixed up with 
the Lord Advocate and the (untitled) Lord Lovat, 
and all manner of great folk. And the tale inter- 
feres with my eating and sleeping. The join is 
bad; I have not thought to strain too much for 
continuity; so this part be alive, I shall be con- 
tent. But there’s no doubt David seems to have 
changed his style, de’il ha’e him! And much I 
care, if the tale travel! 
Friday, Feb.?? 19th?—Two incidents to-day 
which I must narrate. After lunch, it was rain- 
ing pitilessly; we were sitting in my mother’s bed- 
room, and I was reading aloud Kinglake’s Charge 
of the Light Brigade, and we had just been all 
seized by the horses aligning with Lord George 
Paget, when a figure appeared on the verandah; 
a little, slim, small figure of a lad, with blond (i.e. 
limed) hair, a propitiatory smile, and a nose that 
alone of all his features grew pale with anxiety. 
‘IT come here stop,’ was about the outside of his 
English; and I began at once to guess that he was 
a runaway labourer,’ and that the bush-knife in 
his hand was stolen. It proved he had a mate, 
who had lacked his courage, and was hidden down 
the road; they had both made up their minds to 
run away, and had ‘come here stop.’ I could not 
turn out the poor rogues, one of whom showed 
me marks on his back, into the drenching forest; I 
could not reason with them, for they had not 
enough English, and not one of our boys spoke 
their tongue; so I bade them feed and sleep here 
to-night, and to-morrow I must do what the Lord 
shall bid me. 
' Near dinner time, I was told that a friend of 
Lafaele’s had found human remains in my bush. 
After dinner, a figure was seen skulking across 

* Most of the work on the plantations in Samoa is done 


by ‘black boys,’ z.e. imported labourers from other 
(Melanesian) islands. 
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towards the waterfall, which produced from the 
verandah a shout, in my most stentorian tones: 
‘O ai le ingoa?’ literally ‘Who the name?’ 
which serves here for ‘ What’s your business?’ 
as well. It proved to be Lafaele’s friend; I bade 
a kitchen boy, Lauilo, go with him to see the spot, 
for though it had ceased raining, the whole island 
ran and dripped. Lauilo was willing enough, but 
the friend of the archangel demurred; he had too 
much business; he had no time. ‘All right,’ I 
said, ‘you too much frightened, I go along,’ 
which of course produced the usual shout of 
delight from all those who did not require to go. 
I got into my Saranac snow boots; Lauilo got a 
cutlas; Mary Carter, our Sydney maid, joined the 
party for a lark, and off we set. I tell you our 
guide kept us. moving; for the dusk fell swift. 
Our woods have an infamous reputation at the 
best, and our errand (to say the least of it) was 
grisly. At last they found the remains; they were 
old, which was all I cared to be sure of; it seemed 
a strangely small ‘pickle banes’ to stand for a 
big, flourishing, buck-islander, and their situation 
in the darkening and dripping bush was melan- 
choly. All at once, I found there was a second 
skull, with a bullet hole I could have stuck my 
two thumbs in—say anybody else’s one thumb. 
My Samoans said it could not be, there were not 
enough bones; I put the two pieces of skull to- 
gether, and at last convinced them. Whereupon, 
in a flash, they found the not unromantic explana- 
tion. This poor brave had succeeded in the height 
of a Samoan warrior’s ambition; he had taken a 
head, which he was never destined to show to 
his applauding camp. Wounded himself, he had 
crept here into the bush to die with his useless 
trophy by his side. His date would be about 
fifteen years ago, in the great battle between 
Laupepa and Talavou, which took place on My 
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Land, Sir. To-morrow we shall bury the bones 
and fire a salute in honour of unfortunate courage. 

Do you think I have an empty life? or that a 
man jogging to his club has so much to interest 
and amuse him ?—touch and try him too, but that 
goes along with the others: no pain, no pleasure, 
is the iron law. So here I stop again, and leave, 
as I left yesterday, my political business un- 
touched. And lo! here comes my pupil, I believe, 
so I stop in time. 

March 2nd.—Since I last wrote, fifteen chapters 
of David Balfour have been drafted, and five 
tirés au clair. I think it pretty good; there’s a 
blooming maiden that costs anxiety—she is as 
virginal as billy; but David seems there and alive, 
and the Lord Advocate is good, and so I think is 
an episodic appearance of the Master of Lovat. 
In Chapter xvir. I shall get David abroad—Alan 
went already in Chapter x11. The book should 
be about the length of Kidnapped; this early part 
of it, about D.’s evidence in the Appin case, is 
more of a story than anything in Kidnapped, but 
there is no doubt there comes a break in the 
middle, and the tale is practically in two divisions. 
In the first James More and the M‘Gregors, and 
Catriona, only show; in the second, the Appin 
case being disposed of, and James Stewart hung, 
they rule the roast and usurp the interest—should 
there be any left. Why did I take up David 
Balfour? I don’t know. A sudden passion. 

Monday, I went down in the rain with a colic to 
take the chair at a public meeting; dined with 
Haggard; sailed off to my meeting, and fought 
with wild beasts for three anxious hours. All 
was lost that any sensible man cared for, but the 
meeting did not break up—thanks a good deal 
to R. L. S.—and the man who opposed my elec- 
tion, and with whom I was all the time wrangling, 
proposed the vote of thanks to me with a certain 
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handsomeness; I assure you I had earned it... . 
Haggard and the great Abdul, his high-caste 
Indian servant, imported by my wife, were sitting 
up for me with supper, and I suppose it was twelve 
before I got to bed. Tuesday raining, my mother 
rode down, and we went to the Consulate to sign 
a Factory and Commission. Thence, I to the 
lawyers, to the printing office, and to the mission. 
It was dinner time when I returned home. 

This morning, our cook-boy having suddenly 
left—injured feelings—the archangel was to cook 
breakfast. I found him lighting the fire before 
dawn; his eyes blazed, he had no word of any 
language left to use, and I saw in him (to my 
wonder) the strongest workings of gratified 
ambition. Napoleon was no more pleased to sign 
his first treaty with Austria than was Lafaele to 
cook that breakfast. All morning, when I had 
hoped to be at this letter, I slept like one drugged, 
and you must take this (which is all I can give you) 
for what it is worth— 


D.B. 


Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and 
Abroad. The Second Part; wherein are set 
forth the misfortunes in which he was involved 
upon the Appin Murder; his troubles with 
Lord Advocate Prestongrange; captivity on 
the Bass Rock; journey into France and 
Holland; and singular relations with James 
More Drummond or Macgregor, a son of the 
notorious Rob Roy. 


Chapters.—1. A Beggar on Horseback. um. 
The Highland Writer. 1. I go to Pilrig. rv. 
Lord Advocate Prestongrange. v. Butter and 
Thunder. vi. I make a Fault in Honour. vit. 
The Bravo. vitt. The Heather on Fire. 1x. I 
begin to be haunted with a Red-headed Man. x. 
The Wood by Silvermills. xz. On the March again 
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with Alan. x1r. Gillane Sands. x11. The Bass 
Rock. xiv. Black Andie’s Tale of Tod Lapraik. 
xv. I go to Inveraray. 

That is it, as far as drafted. Chapters Iv. v. 
vil. 1x. and xiv. I am specially pleased with; the 
last being an episodical bogie story about the 
Bass Rock told there by the Keeper. 


To Srpney CoLvin 
[Vailima] May ist, 1892 

MY DEAR COLVIN,—As I rode down last night 
about six, I saw a sight I must try to tell you 
of. In front of me, right over the top of the 
forest into which I was descending, was a vast 
cloud. The front of it accurately represented the 
somewhat rugged, long-nosed, and beetle-browed 
profile of a man, crowned by a huge Kalmuck 
cap; the flesh part was of a heavenly pink, the 
cap, the moustache, the eyebrows were of a bluish 
grey; to see this with its childish exactitude of 
design and colour, and hugeness of scale—it 
covered at least 25°—held me spellbound. As I 
continued to gaze, the expression began to 
change; he had the exact air of closing one eye, 
dropping his jaw, and drawing down his nose; 
had the thing not been so imposing, I could have 
smiled; and then almost in a moment, a shoulder 
of leaden-coloured bank drove in front and 
blotted it. My attention spread to the rest of 
the cloud, and it was a thing to worship. It 
rose from the horizon, and its top was within 
302 of the zenith; the lower parts were like 
a glacier in shadow, varying from dark indigo to 
a clouded white in exquisite gradations. The sky 
behind, so far as I could see, was all of a blue 
already enriched and darkened by the night, for 
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the hill had what lingered of the sunset. But the 
top of my Titanic cloud flamed in broad sunlight, 
with the most excellent softness and brightness 
of fire and jewels, enlightening all the worid. It 
must have been far higher than Mount Everest, 
and its glory, as I gazed up at it out of the night, 
was beyond wonder. Close by rode the little 
crescent moon; and right over its western horn, 
a great planet of about equal lustre with itself. 
The dark woods below were shrill with that noisy 
business of the birds’ evening worship. When I 
returned, after eight, the moon was near down; 
she seemed little brighter than before, but now 
that the cloud no longer played its part of a 
nocturnal sun, we could see that sight, so rare 
with us at home that it was counted a portent, 
so customary in the tropics, of the dark sphere 
with its little gilt band upon the belly. The planet 
had been setting faster, and was now below the 
crescent. They were still of an equal brightness. 

I could not resist trying to reproduce this in 
words, as a specimen of these incredibly beautiful 
and imposing meteors of the tropic sky that make 
so much of my pleasure here; though a ship’s 
deck is the place to enjoy them. O what awful 
scenery, from a ship’s deck, in the tropics! 
People talk about the Alps, but the clouds of the 
trade wind are alone for sublimity. 

Now to try and tell you what has been happen- 
ing. The state of these islands, and of Mataafa 
and Laupepa (Malietoas ambo), had been much on 
my mind. I went to the priests and sent a 
message to Mataafa, at a time when it was sup- 
posed he was about to act. He did not act, 
delaying in true native style, and I determined I 
should go to visit him. I have been very good not 
to go sooner; to live within a few miles of a 
rebel camp, to be a novelist, to have all my family 
forcing me to go, and to refrain all these months, 
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counts for virtue. But hearing that several 
people had gone and the government done 
nothing to punish them, and having an errand 
there which was enough to justify myself in my 
own eyes, I half determined to go, and spoke of 
it with the half-caste priest. And here (confound 
it) up came Laupepa and his guards to call on 
me; we kept him to lunch, and the old gentleman 
was very good and amiable. He asked nie why I 
had not been to see him? I reminded him a law 
had been made, and told him I was not a small 
boy to go and ask leave of the consuls, and per- 
haps be refused. He told me to pay no attention 
to the law but come when I would, and begged 
me to name a day to lunch. The next day (I 
think it was) early in the morning, a man 
appeared; he had metal buttons like a policeman 
—but he was none of our Apia force; he was a 
rebel policeman, and had been all night coming 
round inland through the forest from Malie. He 
brought a letter addressed 


I lana susuga To his Excellency 
Misi Mea. Mr. Thingumbob. 


(So as not to compromise me.) I can read Samoan 
now, though not speak it. It was to ask me for 
last Wednesday. My difficulty was great; I had 
no man here who was fit, or who would have 
cared, to write for me; and I had to postpone the 
visit. So I gave up half-a-day with a groan, went 
down to the priests, arranged for Monday week 
to go to Malie, and named Thursday as my day 
to lunch with Laupepta. I was sharply ill on 
Wednesday, mail day. But on Thursday I had 
to trail down and go through the dreary business 
of a feast, in the king’s wretched shanty, full in 
view of the president’s fine new house; it made 
my heart burn. 

This gave me my chance to arrange a private 
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interview with the king and I decided to ask 
Mr. Whitmee to be my interpreter. On Friday, 
being too much exhausted to go down, I begged 
him to come up. He did. I told him the heads 
of what I meant to say; and he not only consented, 
but said, if we got on well with the king, he 
would even proceed with me to Malie. Yesterday, 
in consequence, I rode down to W.’s house by 
eight in the morning; waited till ten; received a 
message that the king was stopped by a meeting 
with the president and faipule; made another en- 
gagement for seven at night; came up; went 
down; waited till eight, and came away again, 
bredowille, and a dead body. The poor, weak, 
enslaved king had not dared to come to me even 
in secret. Now I have to-day for a rest, and 
to-morrow to Malie. Shall I be suffered to em- 
bark? It is very doubtful; they are on the trail. 
On Thursday, a policeman came up to me and 
began that a boy had been to see him, and said 
I was going to see Mataafa.—‘ And what did 
you say?’ said I.—‘I told him I did not know 
about where you were going,’ said he.—' A very 
good answer,’ said I, and turned away. It is 
lashing rain to-day, but to-morrow, rain or shine, 
I must at least make the attempt; and I am so 
weary, and the weather looks so bad. I could 
half wish they would arrest me on the beach. 
All this bother and pother to try and bring a little 
chance of peace; all this opposition and obstinacy 
in people who remain here by the mere forbear- 
ance of Mataafa, who has a great force within 
six miles of their government buildings, which 
are indeed only the residences of white officials. 
To understand how I have been occupied, you 
must know that ‘Misi Mea’ has had another 
letter, and this time had to answer himself; think 
of doing so in a language so obscure to me, with 
the aid of a Bible, concordance, and dictionary! 
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What a wonderful Baboo compilation it must 
have been! I positively expected to hear news of 
its arrival in Malie by the sound of laughter. I 
doubt if you will be able to read this scrawl, but 
I have managed to scramble somehow up to date; 
and to-morrow, one way or another, should be 
interesting. But as for me, I am a wreck, as I 
have no doubt style and handwriting both testify. 

8 p.M.—Wonderfully rested; feel almost fit for 
to-morrow’s dreary excursion—not that it will 
be dreary if the weather favour, but otherwise it 
will be death; and a native feast, and I fear I am 
in for a big one, is a thing I loathe. I wonder if 
you can really conceive me as a politician in this 
extra-mundane sphere—presiding at public meet- 
ings, drafting proclamations, receiving mis- 
addressed letters that have been carried all night 
through tropical forests? It seems strange in- 
deed, and to you, who know me really, must seem 
stranger. I do not say I am free from the itch of 
meddling, but God knows this is no tempting job 
to meddle in; I smile at picturesque circumstances 
like the Misi Mea (Monsieur Chose is the exact 
equivalent) correspondence, but the business as 
a whole bores and revolts me. I do nothing and 
say nothing; and then a day comes, and I say 
‘this can go on no longer.’ 

9.30 p.M.—The wretched native dilatoriness finds 
me out. News has just come that we must em- 
bark at six to-morrow; I have divided the night 
in watches, and hope to be called to-morrow at 
four and get under way by five. It is a great 
chance if it be managed; but I have given direc- 
tions and lent my own clock to the boys, and 
hope the best. If I get called at four we shall 
do it nicely. Good-night; I must turn in. 

May 3rd.—Well, we did get off by about 5.30, 
or, by’r lady! quarter to six: myself on Donald, 
the huge grey cart-horse, with a ship-bag across 
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my saddle bow, Fanny on Musu and Belle on Jack. 
We were all feeling pretty tired and sick, and I 
looked like heaven knows what on the cart-horse: 
‘death on the pale horse,’ I suggested—and young 
Hunt the missionary, who met me to-day on the 
same charger, squinted up at my perch and re- 
marked, ‘There’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft.’ The boat was ready and we set off 
down the lagoon about seven, four oars, and 
Talolo, my cook, steering. 

May gth (Monday anyway).—And see what 
good resolutions came to! Here is all this time 
past, and no speed made. Well, we got to Malie 
and were received with the most friendly con- 
sideration by the rebel chief. Belle and Fanny 
were obviously thought to be my two wives; they 
were served their kava together, as were Mataafa 
and myself. Talolo utterly broke down as inter- 
preter; long speeches were made to me by 
Mataafa and his orators, of which he could make 
nothing but they were ‘very much surprised ’— 
his way of pronouncing obliged—and as he could 
understand nothing that fell from me except the 
same form of words, the dialogue languished and 
all business had to be laid aside. We had kava,’ 


2¢Kava, properly Ava, is a drink more or less in- 
toxicating, made from the root of the Pzfer Methy- 
sticum, a Pepper plant. The root is grated: formerly 
it was chewed by fair damsels. The root thus broken 
up is rubbed about in a great pail, with water slowly 
added. A strainer of bark cloth is plunged into it at 
times, and wrung out so as to carry away the small 
fragments of root. The drink is made and used in 
ceremony. Every. detail is regulated by rules, and the 
manner of the mixture of the water, the straining, the 
handling of the cup, the drinking out of it and return- 
ing, should all be done according to a well-established 
manner and in certain cadences.’ I borrow this ex- 
planation from the late Mr. Lafarge’s notes to his 
catalogue of South Sea Drawings. It may serve to 
make clearer several passages in later letters of the 
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and then a dish of arrowroot; one end of the 
hcuse was screened off for us with a fine tapa, 
and we lay and slept, the three of us, heads and 
tails, upon the mats till dinner. After dinner his 
illegitimate majesty and myself had a walk, and 
talked as well as my twopenny Samoan would 
admit. Then there was a dance to amuse the 
ladies before the house, and we came back by 
moonligat, the sky piled full of high faint clouds 
that long preserved some of the radiance of the 
sunset. The lagoon was very shallow; we con- 
tinually struck, for the moon was young and the 
light baffling; and for a long time we were ac- 
companied by, and passed and repassed, a huge 
whalebozt from Savaii, pulling perhaps twelve 
oars, and containing perhaps forty people who 
sang in time as they went. So to the hotel, where 
we slept, and returned the next Tuesday morning 
on the three same steeds. 

Meanwhile my business was still untransacted. 
And on Saturday morning, I sent down and ar- 
ranged with Charlie Taylor to go down that 
afternoon. I had scarce got the saddle-bags fixed 
and had not yet mounted, when the rain began. 
But it was no use delaying now; off I went ina 
wild waterspout to Apia; found Charlie (Salé) 
Taylor—a sesquipedalian young half-caste—not 
yet ready, had a snack of bread and cheese at the 
hotel while waiting him, and then off to Malie. It 
rained all the way, seven miles; the road, which 
begins in triumph, dwindles down to a nasty, 
boggy, rocky footpath with weeds up to a horse- 
man’s knees; and there are eight pig fences to 
jump, nasty beastly jumps—the next morning we 
found one all messed with blood where a horse 


present collection. Readers of the late Lord Pembroke’s 
South Sea Bubbles will remember the account of this 
beverage and its preparation in Chap. viii. of that 
volume. 
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had come to grief—but my Jack is a clever fencer; 
and altogether we made good time, and got to 
Malie about dark. It is a village of very fine 
native houses, high, domed, oval buildings, open 
at the sides, or only closed with slatted Venetians. 
To be sure, Mataafa’s is not the worst. It was 
already quite dark within, only a little fire of 
cocoa-shell blazed in the midst and showed us 
four servants; the chief was in his chapel, whence 
we heard the sound of chaunting. Presently he 
returned; Taylor and I had our soaking clothes 
changed, family worship was held, kava brewed, 
I was exhibited to the chiefs as a man who had 
ridden through all that rain and risked deportation 
to serve their master; they were bidden iearn my 
face, and remember upon all occasions to help and 
serve me. Then dinner, and politics, and fine 
speeches until twelve at night—O, and some more 
kava—when I could sit up no longer; my usual 
bed-time is eight, you must remember. Then one 
end of the house was screened off for me alone, 
and a bed made—you never saw such a couch—I 
believe of nearly fifty (half at least) fine mats, by 
Mataafa’s daughter, Kalala. Here I reposed 
alone; and on the other side of the tapa, Majesty 
and his household. Armed guards and a drummer 
patrolled about the house all night; they had no 
shift, poor devils; but stood to arms from sun- 
down to sun-up. 

About four in the morning, I was awakened by 
the sound of a whistle pipe blown outside on the 
dark, very softly and to a pleasing simple air; I 
teally think I have hit the first phrase: 


Andante tranquillo 
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It sounded very peaceful, sweet and strange in 
the dark; and I found this was a part of the 
routine of my rebel’s night, and it was done (he 
said) to give good dreams. By a little before 
six, Taylor and I were in the saddle again fasting. 
My riding boots were so wet I could not get 
them on, so I must ride barefoot. The morning 
was fair but the roads very muddy, the weeds 
soaked us nearly to the waist, Salé was twice 
spilt at the fences, and we got to Apia a be- 
draggled enough pair. All the way along the 
coast, the paté (small wooden drum) was beating 
in the villages and the people crowding to the 
churches in their fine clothes. Thence through 
the mangrove swamp, among the black mud and 
the green mangroves, and the black and scarlet 
crabs, to Mulinuu, to the doctor’s, where I had an 
errand, and so to the inn to breakfast about nine. 
After breakfast I rode home. Conceive such an 
outing, remember the pallid brute that lived in 
Skerryvore like a weevil in a biscuit, and receive 
the intelligence that I was rather the better for my 
journey. Twenty miles’ ride, sixteen fences taken, 
ten of the miles in a drenching rain, seven of them 
fasting and in the morning chill, and six stricken 
hours’ political discussions by an interpreter; to 
say nothing of sleeping in a native house, at which 
many of our excellent literati would look askance 
of itself. 

You are to understand: if I take all this bother, 
it is not only from a sense of duty, or a love of 
meddling—damn the phrase, take your choice—but 
from a great affection for Mataafa. He is a 
beautiful, sweet old fellow, and he and I grew 
quite fulsome on Saturday night about our senti- 
ments. I had a messenger from him to-day with 
a flannel undershirt which I had left behind like 
a gibbering idiot; and perpetrated in reply another 
Baboo letter. It rains again to-day without 
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mercy; blessed, welcome rains, making up for 
the paucity of the late wet season; and when the 
showers slacken, I can hear my stream roaring in 
the hollow, and tell myself that the cacaos are 
drinking deep. I am desperately hunted to finish 
my Samoa book before the mail goes; this last 
chapter is equally delicate and necessary. The 
prayers of the congregation are requested. 
Eheu! and it will be ended before this letter 
leaves, and printed in the States ere you can read 
this scribble. The first dinner gong has sounded; 
je vous salue, monsieur et cher confréere. Tofa, 
soifua! Sleep! long life! as our Samoan saluta- 
tion of farewell runs. 

Friday, May 13th.—Well, the last chapter, by 
far the most difficult and ungrateful, is well under 
way. I have been from six to seven hours upon 
it daily since I last wrote; and that is all I have 
done forby working at Samoan rather hard, and 
going down on Wednesday evening to the club. 
I make some progress now at the language; I 
am teaching Belle, which clears and exercises my- 
self. I am particularly taken with the finesse of 
the pronouns. The pronouns are all dual and 
plural, and the first person, both in the dual 
and plural, has a special exclusive and inclusive 
form. You can conceive what fine effects of pre- 
cision and distinction can be reached in certain 
cases. Take Ruth, i. vv. 8 to 13, and imagine how 
those pronouns come in; it is exquisitely elegant, 
and makes the mouth of the littérateur to water. 
I am going to exercitate my pupil over those 
verses to-day for pronoun practice. 

Tuesday.—Yesterday came yours. Well, well, 
if the dears prefer a week, why, I’ll give them 
ten days, but the real document, from which I 
have scarcely varied, ran for one night.’ I think 


1 Referring to the marriage contract in the Beach of 
Falesd: see above, p. 10. 
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you seem scarcely fair to Wiltshire, who had 
surely, under his beast-ignorant ways, right noble 
qualities. And I think perhaps you scarce do 
justice to the fact that this is a place of realism 
a@ outrance; nothing extenuated or coloured. 
Looked at so, is it not, with all its tragic features, 
wonderfully idyllic, with great beauty of scene 
and circumstance? And will you please to ob- 
serve that almost all that is ugly is in the whites? 
I'll apologise for Papa Randal if you like; but if 
I told you the whole truth—for I did extenuate 
there !—and he seemed to me essential as a figure, 
and essential as a pawn in the game, Wiltshire’s 
disgust for him being one of the small, efficient 
motives in the story. Now it would have taken a 
fairish dose to disgust Wiltshire—Again, the 
idea of publishing the Beach substantively is 
dropped—at once, both on account of expostu- 
lation, and because it measured shorter than I 
had expected. And it was only taken up, when 
the proposed volume, Beach de Mar, petered out. 
It petered out thus: the chief of the short stories 
got sucked into Sophia Scarlet—and Sophia is a 
book I am much taken with, and mean to get to, 
as soon as—but not before—I have done David 
Balfour and The Young Chevaler. So you see 
you are like to hear no more of the Pacific or 
the nineteenth century for a while. The Young 
Chevalier is a story of sentiment and passion, 
which I mean to write a little differently from 
what I have been doing—if I can hit the key; 
rather more of a sentimental tremolo to it. It 
may thus help to prepare me for Sophia, which is 
to contain three ladies, and a kind of a love 
affair between the heroine and a dying planter 
who is a poet! large orders for R. L. S. 

O the German taboo is quite over; no soul 
attempts to support the C. J. or the president, 
they are past hope; the whites have just refused 
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their taxes—I mean the council has refused to call 
for them, and if the council consented, nobody 
would pay; ’tis a farce, and the curtain is going 
to fall briefly. Consequently in my History, I 
say as little as may be of the two dwindling stars. 
Poor devils! I liked the one, and the other has 
a little wife, now lying in! There was no man 
born with so little animosity as I. When I heard 
the C. J. was in low spirits and never left his 
house, I could scarce refrain from going to him. 

It was a fine feeling to have finished the 
History; there ought to be a future state to re- 
ward that grind! It’s not literature, you know; 
only journalism, and pedantic journalism. I had 
but the one desire, to get the thing as right as 
might be, and avoid false concords—even if that! 
And it was more than there was time for. How- 
ever, there it is: done. And if Samoa turns up 
again, my book has to be counted with, being 
the only narrative extant. Milton and I—if you 
kindly excuse the juxtaposition—harnessed our- 
selves to strange waggons, and I at least will 
be found to have plodded very soberly with my 
load. There is not even a good sentence in it, 
but perhaps—I don’t know—it may be found an 
honest, clear volume. 

W ednesday.—Never got a word set down, and 
continues on Thursday 19th May, his own 
marriage day as ever was. News; yes. The 
C. J. came up to call on us! After five months’ 
cessation on my side, and a decidedly painful 
interchange of letters, I could not go down— 
could not—to see him. My three ladies received 
him, however; he was very agreeable as usual, 
but refused wine, beer, water, lemonade, choco- 
late, and at last a cigarette. Then my wife asked 
him, ‘So you refuse to break bread?’ and he 
waved his hands amiably in answer. All my three 
ladies received the same impression, that he had 
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serious matters in his mind: now we hear he is 
quite cock-a-hoop since the mail came, and going 
about as before his troubles darkened. But’ what 
did he want with me? ’Tis thought he had re- 
ceived a despatch—and that he misreads it (so we 
fully believe) to the effect that they are to have 
war ships at command and can make their little 
war after all. If it be so, and they do it, it will be 
the meanest wanton slaughter of poor men for the 
salaries of two white failures. But what was his 
errand with me? Perhaps to warn me that unless 
I behave he now hopes to be able to pack me off 
in the Curagoa when she comes. 

I have celebrated my holiday from Samoa by a 
plunge at the beginning of The Young Chevalier. 
I am afraid my touch is a little broad in a love 
story; I can’t mean one thing and write another. 
As for women, I am no more in any fear of them; 
I can do a sort all right; age makes me less 
afraid of a petticoat, but I am a little in fear of 
grossness. However, this David Balfour’s love 
affair, that’s all right—might be read out to a 
mothers’ meeting—or a daughters’ meeting. The 
difficulty in a love yarn, which dwells at all on 
love, is the dwelling on one string; it is manifold, 
I grant, but the root fact is there unchanged, and 
the sentiment being very intense, and already very 
much handled in letters, positively calls for a 
little pawing and gracing. With a writer of my 
prosaic literalness and pertinency of point of 
view, this all shoves toward grossness—positively 
even toward the far more damnable closeness. 
This has kept me off the sentiment hitherto, and 
now I am to try: Lord! Of course Meredith 
can do it, and so could Shakespeare; but with all 
my romance, I am a realist and a prosaist, and a 
most fanatical lover of plain physical sensations 
plainly and expressly rendered; hence my perils. 
To do love in the same spirit as I did (for in- 
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stance) D. Balfour’s fatigue in the heather; my 
dear sir, there were grossness—ready made! 
And hence, how to sugar? However, I have 
nearly done with Marie-Madeleine, and am in 
good hopes of Marie-Salomé, the real heroine; 
the other is only a prologuial heroine to intro- 
duce the hero. 

Friday.—Anyway, the first prologuial episode 
is done, and Fanny likes it. There are only four 
characters: Francis Blair of Balmile (Jacobite 
Lord Gladsmuir) my hero; the Master of Ballan- 
trae; Paradou, a wine-seller of Avignon; Marie- 
Madeleine his wife. These two last I am now 
done with, and I think they are successful, and I 
hope I have Balmile on his feet; and the style 
seems to be found. It is a little charged and vio- 
lent; sins on the side of violence; but I think will 
carry the tale. I think it is a good idea so to 
introduce my hero, being made love to by an 
episodic woman. This queer tale—I mean queer 
for me—has taken a great hold upon me. Where 
the devil shall I go next? This is simply the tale 
of a coup de téte of a young man and a young 
woman; with a nearly, perhaps a wholly, tragic 
sequel, which I desire to make thinkable right 
through, and sensible; to make the reader, as far 
as I shall be able, eat and drink and breathe it. 
Marie-Salomé des Saintes-Maries is, I think, the 
heroine’s name; she has got to be yet: sursum 
corda! So has the young Chevalier, whom I have 
not yet touched, and who comes next in order. 
Characters: Balmile, or Lord Gladsmuir, comme 
vous voulez; Prince Charlie; Earl Marischal; 
Master of Ballantrae; and a spy, and Dr. Archie 
Campbell, and a few nondescripts; then, of 
women, Marie-Salomé and Flora Blair; seven at 
the outside; really four full lengths, and I sup- 
pose a half-dozen episodic profiles. How I must 
bore you with these ineptitudes! Have patience. 
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I am going to bed; it is (of all hours) eleven. I 
have been forced in (since I began to write to you) 
to blatter to Fanny on the subject of my heroine, 
there being two cruces as to her life and history: 
how came she alone? and how far did she go with 
the Chevalier? The second must answer itself 
when I get near enough to see. The first is a 
back-breaker. Yet I know there are many reasons 
why a fille de famille, romantic, adventurous, am- 
bitious, innocent of the world, might run from her 
home in these days; might she not have been 
threatened with a convent? might there not be 
seme Huguenot business mixed in? Here am I, 
far from books; if you can help me with a sug- 
gestion, I shall say God bless you. She has to 
be new run away from a strict family, well-justi- 
fied in her own wild but honest eyes, and meeting 
these three men, Charles Edward, Marischal, and 
Balmile, through the accident of a fire at an inn. 
She must not run from a marriage, I think; it 
would bring her in the wrong frame of mind. 
Once I can get her, sola, on the highway, all 
were well with my narrative. Perpend. And 
help if you can. 

Lafaele, long (I hope) familiar to you, has this 
day received the visit of his son from Tonga; and 
the son proves to be a very pretty, attractive 
young daughter! I gave all the boys kava 
in honour of her arrival; along with a lean, 
side-whiskered Tongan, dimly supposed to be 
Lafaele’s step-father; and they have been having 
a good time; in the end of my verandah, I hear 
Simi, my present incapable steward, talking 
Tongan with the nondescript papa. Simi, our 
out-door boy, burst a succession of blood-vessels 
over our work, and I had to make a position for 
the wreck of one of the noblest figures of a man 
I ever saw. I believe I may have mentioned 
the other day how I had to put my horse to the 
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trot, the canter and (at last) the gallop to run 
him down. Ina photograph I hope to send you 
(perhaps with this) you will see Simi standing in 
the verandah in profile. As a steward, one of his 
chief points is to break crystal; he is great on 
fracture—what do I say?—explosion! He cleans 
a glass, and the shards scatter like a comet’s 
bowels. 

N.B.—If I should by any chance be deported, 
the first of the rules hung up for that occasion is 
to communicate with you by telegraph.—Mind, I 
do not fear it, but it zs possible. 

Monday, 25th.—We have had a devil of a morn- 
ing of upset and bustle; the bronze candlestick 
Faauma has returned to the family, in time to 
take her position of step-mamma, and it is 
pretty to see how the child is at once at home, 
and all her terrors ended. 

27th. Mail day.—And I don’t know that I have 
much to report. I may have to leave for Malie 
as soon as these mail packets are made up. ’Tis 
a necessity (if it be one) I rather deplore. I 
think I should have liked to lazy; but I dare say 
all it means is the delay of a day or so in harking 
back to David Balfour; that respectable youth 
chides at being left (where he is now) in Glasgow 
with the Lord Advocate, and after five years in 
the British Linen, who shall blame him? I was 
all forenoon yesterday down in Apia, dictating, and 
Lloyd typewriting, the conclusion of Samoa; and 
then at home correcting till the dinner bell; 
and in the evening again till eleven of the clock. 
This morning I have made up most of my 
packets, and I think my mail is all ready but two 
more, and the tag of this. I would never deny 
(as D. B. might say) that I was rather tired of 
it. But I have a damned good dose of the devil 
in my pipe-stem atomy; I have had my little holi- 
day outing in my kick at The Young Chevalier, 
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and I guess I can settle to David Balfour to- 
morrow or Friday like a little man. I wonder if 
any one had ever more energy upon so little 
strength?—I know there is a frost; the Samoa 
book can only increase that—I can’t help it, that 
book is not written for me but for Miss Manners; 
but I mean to break that frost inside two years, 
and pull off a big success, and Vanity whispers in 
my ear that I have the strength. If I haven’t, 
whistle ower the lave o’t! I can do without 
glory and perhaps the time is not far off when I 
can do without coin. It is a time coming soon 
enough, anyway; and I have endured some two 
and forty years without public shame, and had a 
good time as I did it. If only I could secure a 
violent death, what a fine success! I wish to die 
in my boots; no more Land of Counterpane for 
me. To be drowned, to be shot, to be thrown 
from a horse—ay, to be hanged, rather than pass 
again through that slow dissolution. 

I fancy this gloomy ramble is caused by a 
twinge of age; I put on an under-shirt yesterday 
(it was the only one I could find) that barely came 
under my trousers; and just below it, a fine healthy 
rheumatism has now settled like a fire in my hip. 
From such small causes do these valuable con- 
siderations flow! 

I shall now say adieu, dear Sir, having ten 
rugged miles before me and the horrors of a 
native feast and parliament without an inter- 
preter, for to-day I go alone.—Yours ever, 

Ke a pe 
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Tonk. WrDo ver 


Stevenson’s correspondent in this case is an artisan, 
who had been struck by the truth of a remark in his 
essay on Beggars that it is only or mainly the poor who 
habitually give to the poor; and who wrote to ask whether 
it was from experience that Stevenson knew this. 


Vailima Plantation, Upolu, Samoa, 
June 20th, 1892 


sir,—In reply to your very interesting letter, I 
cannot fairly say that I have ever been poor, or 
known what it was to want a meal. I have been 
reduced, however, to a very small sum of money, 
with no apparent prospect of increasing it; and 
at that time I reduced myself to practically one 
meal a day, with the most disgusting consequences 
to my health. At this time I lodged in the house 
of a working-man, and associated much with 
others. At the same time, from my youth up, I 
have always been a good deal and rather intimately 
thrown among the working-classes, partly as a 
civil engineer in out-of-the-way places, partly from 
a strong and, I hope, not ill-favoured sentiment of 
curiosity. But the place where, perhaps, I was 
most struck with the fact upon which you com- 
ment was the house of a friend, who was exceed- 
ingly poor, in fact, I may say destitute, and who 
lived in the attic of a very tall house entirely in- 
habited by persons in varying stages of poverty. 
As he was also in ill-health, I made a habit of 
passing my afternoon with him, and when there it 
was my part to answer the door. The steady 
procession of people begging, and the expectant 
and confident manner in which they presented 
themselves, struck me more and more daily; and 
I could not but remember with surprise that 
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though my father lived but a few streets away in @ 
fine house, beggars scarce came to the door once 
a fortnight or a month. From that time forward 
I made it my business to inquire, and in the stories 
which I am very fond of hearing from all, sorts. 
and conditions of men, learned that in the time 
of their distress it was always from the poor they 
sought assistance, and almost always from the 
poor they got it. 

Trusting I have now satisfactorily answered 
your question, which I thank you for asking, I 
remain, with sincere compliments, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 


The following consists of scraps merely, taken from 
a letter almost entirely occupied with private family 
affairs. 

[Vailima}| Saturday, 2nd July 1892 

THE character of my handwriting is explained, 
alas! by scrivener’s cramp. This also explains 
how long I have let the paper lie plain. 

I P.M.—I was busy copying David Balfour with 

my left hand—a most laborious task—Fanny was 
down at the native house superintending the floor,. 
Lloyd down in Apia, and Belle in her own house 
cleaning, when I heard the latter calling on my 
name. I ran out on the verandah; and there on 
the lawn beheld my crazy boy with an axe in his 
hand and dressed out in green ferns, dancing. [I 
ran downstairs and found all my house boys on 
the back verandah, watching him through the 
dining-room. I asked what it meant?—‘ Dance 
belong his place,’ they said—‘I think this no 
time to dance,’ said I. ‘ Has he done his work?’ 
—‘No,’ they told me, ‘away bush all morning.’ 
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But there they all stayed on the back verandah. 
I went on alone through the dining-room, and 
bade him stop. He did so, shouldered the axe, 
and began to walk away; but I called him back, 
walked up to him, and took the axe out of his 
unresisting hands. The boy is in all things so 
good, that I can scarce say I was afraid; only I 
felt it had to be stopped ere he could work himself 
up by dancing to some craziness. Our house boys 
protested they were not afraid; all I know is they 
were all watching him round the back door and 
did not follow me till I had the axe. As for the 
out boys, who were working with Fanny in the 
native house, they thought it a very bad business, 
and made no secret of their fears. 

Wednesday, 6th—I have no account to give of 
my stewardship these days, and there’s a day more 
to account for than mere arithmetic would tell you. 
For we have had two Monday Fourths, to bring us 
at last on the right side of the meridian, having 
hitherto been an exception in the world and kept 
our private date. Business has filled my hours 
sans intermission. 

Tuesday, 12th.—I am doing no work and my 
mind is in abeyance. Fanny and Belle are sewing- 
machining in the next room; I have been pulling 
down their hair, and Fanny has been kicking me, 
and now I am driven out. Austin I have been 
chasing about the verandah; now he has gone to 
his lessons, and I make believe to write to you in 
despair. But there is nothing in my mind; I swim 
in mere vacancy, my head is like a rotten nut; I 
shall soon have to begin to work again or I shall 
carry away some part of the machinery. I have 
got your insufficient letter, for which I scorn to 
thank you. I have had no review by Gosse, none 
by Birrell; another time, if I have a letter in the 
Times, you might send me the text as well; also 
please send me a cricket bat and a cake, and when 
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I come home for the holidays, I should like to 
have a pony.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Jacos TONSON 


P.S.—I am quite well; I hope you are quite well. 
The world is too much with us, and my mother 
bids me bind my hair and lace my bodice blue. 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


Vailima Plantation, Upolu, 
Samoan Islands, 18th July 1892 


MY DEAR CHARLES,— ... I have been now for 
some time contending with powers and _ princi- 
palities, and I have never once seen one of my 
own letters to the Times. So when you see some- 
thing in the papers that you think might interest 
the exiles of Upolu, do not think twice, out with 
your saxpence, and send it flying to Vailima. Of 
what you say of the past, eh, man, it was a queer 
time, and awful miserable, but there’s no sense 
in denying it was awful fun. Do you mind the 
youth in highland garb and the tableful of coppers? 
Do you mind the sicnat of Waterloo Place ?— 
Hey, how the blood stands to the heart at such 
a memory !—Hae ye the notes o’t? Gie’s them.— 
Gude’s sake, man, gie’s the notes o’t; I mind ye 
made a tune o’t an’ played it on your pinanny; 
gie’s the notes. Dear Lord, that past. 

Glad to hear Henley’s prospects are fair: 
his new volume is the work of a real poet. He 
is one of those who can make a noise of his 
own with words, and in whom experience strikes 
an individual note. There is perhaps no more 
genuine poet living, bar the Big Guns. In case 
I cannot overtake an acknowledgment to him- 
self by this mail, please let him hear of my pleasure 
and admiration. How poorly Kipling compares! 
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He is all smart journalism and cleverness: it is 
all bright and shallow and limpid, like,a business 
paper—a good one, s’entend; but there is no blot 
of heart’s blood and the Old Night: there are no 
harmonics, there is scarce harmony to his music; 
and in Henley—all of these; a touch, a sense 
within sense, a sound outside the sound, the 
shadow of the inscrutable, eloquent beyond all 
definition. The First London Voluntary knocked 


me wholly.—Ever yours affectionately, my dear 
Charles, 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Kind memories to your father and all friends. 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 


[Vailima, August 1892] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—This is Friday night, the 
(I believe) 18th or 2oth August or September. 
I shall probably regret to-morrow having written 
you with my own hand like the Apostle Paul. 
But I am alone over here in the workman’s house, 
where I and Belle and Lloyd and Austin are 
pigging; the rest are at cards in the main resi- 
dence. I have not joined them because ‘ belly 
belong me’ has been kicking up, and I have just 
taken 15 drops of laudanum. 

On Tuesday, the party set out—self in white 
cap, velvet coat, cords and yellow half boots, 
Belle in a white kind of suit and white cap to 
match mine, Lloyd in white clothes and long 
yellow boots and a straw hat, Graham in khakis 
and gaiters, Henry (my old overseer) in blue 
coat and black kilt, and the great Lafaele with a 
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big ship-bag on his saddle-bow. We left the mail 
at the P.O., had lunch at the hotel, and about 
1.50 set out westward to the place of tryst. This 
was by a little shrunken brook in a deep channel 
of mud, on the far side of which, in a thicket of 
low trees, all full of moths of shadow and butter- 
flies of sun, we lay down to await her ladyship. 
Whisky and water, then a sketch of the encamp- 
ment for which we all posed to Belle, passed off 
the time until 3.30. Then I could hold on no 
longer. 30 minutes late. Had the secret oozed 
out? Were they arrested? I got my horse, 
crossed the brook again, and rode hard back to 
the Vaea cross roads, whence I was aware of 
white clothes glancing in the other long straight 
radius of the quadrant. I turned at once to re- 
turn to the place of tryst; but .D. overtook me, 
and almost bore me down, shouting ‘ Ride, ride! ’ 
like a hero in a ballad. Lady Margaret and he 
were only come to show the place; they returned, 
and the rest of our party, reinforced by Captain 
Leigh and Lady Jersey, set on for Malie. The 
delay was due to D.’s infinite precautions, lead- 
ing them up planes, by back ways, and then down 
again to the beach road a hundred yards further 
on 

It was agreed that Lady Jersey existed no more; 
she was now my cousin Amelia Balfour. That 
-relative and I headed the march; she is a charm- 
jing woman, all of us like her extremely after 
{trial on this somewhat rude and absurd excursion. 
_.And we Amelia’d or Miss Balfour’d her with great 
but intermittent fidelity. When we came to the 
last village, I sent Henry on ahead to warn the 
‘king of our approach and amend his discretion, if 
that might be. As he left I heard the villagers 
basking which was the great lady? And a little 
(further, at the borders of Malie itself, we found 
the guard making a music of bugles and conches. 
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Then I knew the game was up and the secret 
out. A considerable guard of honour, mostly 
children, accompanied us, but, for our good for- 
tune, we had been looked for earlier, and the 
crowd was gone. 

Dinner at the king’s; he asked me to say grace, 
I could think of none—never could; Graham 
suggested Benedictus Benedicat, at which I 
leaped. We were nearly done, when old Popo 
inflicted the Atua how]! (of which you have heard 
already) right at Lady Jersey’s shoulder. She 
started in fine style-—‘ There,’ I said, ‘we have 
been giving you a chapter of Scott, but this goes 
beyond the Waverley Novels.’ After dinner, kava. 
Lady J. was served before me, and the king 
drank last; it was the least formal kava I ever 
saw in that house,—no names called, no show of 
ceremony. All my ladies are well trained, and 
when Belle drained her bowl, the king was 
pleased to clap his hands. Then he and I must 
retire for our private interview, to another house. 
He gave me his own staff and made me pass 
before him; and in the interview, which was long 
and delicate, he twice called me afioga. Ah, that 
leaves you cold, but I am Samoan enough to have 
been moved. Susuga is my accepted rank; to be 
called afioga—Heavens! what an advance—and 
it leaves Europe cold. But it staggered my 
Henry. The first time it was complicated ‘lana 
susuga ma lana afioga—his excellency and his 
majesty ’—the next time plain Majesty. Henry 
then begged to interrupt the interview and tell who 
he was—he is a small family chief in Savaii, not 
very small—‘I do not wish the king,’ says he, 
‘to think me a boy from Apia.’ On our return 
to the palace, we separated. I had asked for the 
ladies to sleep alone—that was understood; but 
that Tusitala—his afioga Tusitala—should go out 
with the other young men, and not sleep with 
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the highborn females of his family was a doctrine 
received with difficulty. Lloyd and I had one 
se Graham and Leigh another, and we slept 
well. 

In the morning I was first abroad before 
dawn; not very long, already there was a stir of 
birds. A little after, I heard singing from the 
king’s chapel—exceeding good—and went across 
in the hour when the east is yellow and the morn- 
ing bank is breaking up, to hear it nearer. All 
about the chapel, the guards were posted, and 
all saluted Tusitala. I could not refrain from 
smiling; ‘So there is a place too,’ I thought, 
‘where sentinels salute me.’ Mine has been a 
queer life. 

Breakfast was rather a protracted business. 
And that was scarce over when we were called 
to the great house (now finished—recall your 
earlier letters) to see a royal kava. This function 
is of rare use; I know grown Samoans who have 
never witnessed it. It is, besides, as you are to 
hear, a piece of prehistoric history, crystallised 
in figures, and the facts largely forgotten; an 
acted hieroglyph. The house is really splendid; 
in the rafters in the midst, two carved and 
coloured model birds are posted; the only thing 
of the sort I have ever remarked in Samoa, the 
Samoans being literal observers of the second 
commandment. At one side of the egg our party 
sat. a=Mataafa, b=Lady J., c=Belle, d=Tusitala, 
e=Graham, f=Lloyd, g=Captain Leigh, h=Henry, 
i=Popo. The x’s round are the high chiefs, each 
man in his historical position. One side of the 
house is set apart for the king alone; we were 
allowed there as his guests and Henry as our 
interpreter. It was a huge trial to the lad, when 
a speech was made to me which he must translate, 
and I made a speech in answer which he had to 
orate, full-breathed, to that big circle; he blushed 

H 
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through his dark skin, but looked and acted like 
a gentleman and a young fellow of sense; then 
the kava came to the king; he poured one drop 
in libation, drank another, and flung the remainder 
outside the house behind him. Next came the 
turn of the old shapeless stone marked T. It 
stands for one of the king’s titles, Tamasoalii; 


Mataafa is Tamasoalii this day, but cannot drink 
for it; and the stone must first be washed with 
water, and then have the bowl emptied on it. 
Then—the order I cannot recall—came the turn 
of y and z, two orators of the name of Malietoa; 
the first took his kava down plain, like an ordinary 
man; the second must be packed to bed under a 
big sheet of tapa, and be massaged by anxious 
assistants and rise on his elbow groaning to drink 
his cup. W., a great hereditary war man, came 
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next; five times the cup-bearers marched up and 
down the house and passed the cup on, five times 
it was filled and the general’s name and titles 
heralded at the bowl, and five times he refused 
it (after examination) as too small. It is said 
this commemorates a time when Malietoa at the 
head of his army suffered much for want of sup- 
plies. Then this same military gentleman must 
drink five cups, one from each of the great names: 
all which took a precious long time. He acted 
very well, haughtily and in a society tone outlining 
the part. The difference was marked when he 
subsequently made a speech in his own character 
as a plain God-fearing chief. A few more high 
chiefs, then Tusitala; one more, and then Lady 
Jersey; one more, and then Captain Leigh, and 
so on with the rest of our party—Henry of 
course excepted. You see in public, Lady 
Jersey followed me—just so far was the secret 
kept. 

Tien we came home; Belle, Graham, and Lloyd 
to the Chinaman’s, I with Lady Jersey, to lunch; 
so, severally home. Thursday I have forgotten: 
Saturday, I began again on Davie; on Sunday, 
the Jersey party came up to call and carried me 
to dinner. As I came out, to ride home, the 
search-lights of the Curagoa were lightening on 
the horizon from many miles away, and next 
morning she came in. Tuesday was huge fun: a 
reception at Haggard’s. All our party dined 
there; Lloyd and I, in the absence of Haggard and 
Leigh, had to play aide-de-camp and host for 
about twenty minutes, and I presented the popu- 
lation of Apia at random but (luck helping) with- 
out one mistake. Wednesday we had two middies 
to lunch. Thursday we had Eeles and Hoskyn 
(lieutenant and doctor—very, very nice fellows— 
simple, good and not the least dull) to dinner. 
Saturday, Graham and I lunched on board; 
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Graham, Belle, Lloyd dined at the G.’s; and Austin 
and the whole of our servants went with them to 
an evening entertainment; the more bold return- 
ing by lantern-light. Yesterday, Sunday, Belle 
and I were off by about half-past eight, left our 
horses at a public-house, and went on board the 
Curacoa in the wardroom skiff; were entertained 
in the wardroom; thence on deck to the service, 
which was a great treat; three fiddles and a har- 
monium and excellent choir, and the great ship’s 
company joining: on shore in Haggard’s big boat 
to lunch with the party. Thence all together to 
Vailima, where we read aloud a Ouida Romance 
we have been secretly writing; in which Haggard 
was the hero, and each one of the authors had to 
draw a portrait of him or herself in a Ouida light. 
Leigh, Lady J., Fanny, R. L. S., Belle and 
Graham were the authors. 

In the midst of this gay life, I have finally re- 
copied two chapters, and drafted for the first time 
three of Davie Balfour. But it is not a life that 
would continue to suit me, and if I have not con- 
tinued to write to you, you will scarce wonder. 
And to-day we all go down again to dinner, and 
to-morrow they all come up to lunch! The world 
is too much with us. But it now nears an end, 
to-day already the Curacgoa has sailed; and on 
Saturday or Sunday Lady Jersey will follow them 
in the mail steamer. I am sending you a wire by 
her hands as far as Sydney, that is to say either 
you or Cassell, about Falesd: I will not allow it 
to be called Uma in book form, that is not the 
logical name of the story. Nor can I have the 
marriage contract omitted; and the thing is full 
of misprints abominable. In the picture, Uma 
is rot; so is the old man and the negro; but Wilt- 
shire is splendid, and Case will do. It seems 
badly illuminated, but this may be printing. How 
have I seen this first number? Not through your 
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attention, guilty one! Lady Jersey had it, and 
only mentioned it yesterday.’ 

I ought to say how much we all like the Jersey 
party. Leigh is very amusing in his way. Lady 
Margaret is a charming girl. And Lady Jersey 
is in all ways admirable, so unfussy, so plucky, 
so very kind and gracious. My boy Henry was 
enraptured with the manners of the Tamaitai 
Sili (chief lady). Among our other occupations, 
I did a bit of a supposed epic describing our tryst 
at the ford of the Gasegase; and Belle and I 
made a little book of caricatures and verses about 
incidents on the visit. 

Tuesday.—The wild round of gaiety continues. 
After I had written to you yesterday, the brain 
being wholly extinct, I played piquet all morn- 
ing with Graham. After lunch down to call on 
the U.S. consul, hurt in a steeplechase; thence 
back to the new girls’ school which Lady J. was 
to open, and where my ladies met me. Lady J. 
is really an orator, with a voice of gold; the rest 
of us played our unremarked parts; missionaries, 
Heggard, myself, a Samoan chief, holding forth 
in turn; myself with (at least) a golden brevity. 
Thence, Fanny, Belle, and I to town, to our 
billiard-room in Haggard’s back garden, where 
we found Lloyd and where Graham joined us. 
The three men first dressed, with the ladies in a 
corner; and then, to leave them a free field, we 
went off to Haggard and Leigh’s quarters, where- 
after all to dinner, where our two parties, a 
brother of Colonel Kitchener’s, a passing globe- 
trotter, and Clarke the missionary. A very gay 
evening, with all sorts of chaff and mirth, and a 
moonlit ride home, and to bed before 12.30. 
And now to-day, we have the Jersey-Haggard 


*I had not cared to send him the story as thus docked 
and re-christened in its serial shape. 
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troupe to lunch, and I must pass the morning 
dressing ship. 

Thursday, Sept. 1st.—I sit to write to you now, 
7.15, all the world in bed except myself, accounted 
for, and Belle and Graham, down at Haggard’s 
at dinner. Not a leaf is stirring here; but the 
moon overhead (now of a good bigness) is 
obscured and partly revealed in a whirling covey of 
thin stormclouds. By Jove, it blows above. 

From 8 till 11.15 on Tuesday, I dressed ship, 
and in particular cleaned crystal, my specialty. 
About 11.30 the guests began to arrive before I 
was dressed, and between while I had written a 
parody for Lloyd to sing. Yesterday, Wednes- 
day, [ had to start about three for town, had a 
long interview with the head of the German firm 
about some work in my new house, got over to 
Lloyd’s billiard-room about six, on the way 
whither I met Fanny and Belle coming down with 
one Kitchener, a brother of the Colonel’s. Dined 
in the billiard-room, discovered we had forgot to 
order oatmeal; whereupon, in the moonlit even- 
ing, I set forth in my tropical array, mess jacket 
and such, to get the oatmeal, and meet a young 
fellow C.—and not a bad young fellow either, only 
an idiot—as drunk as Creesus. He wept with me, 
he wept for me; he talked like a bad character 
in an impudently bad farce; I could have laughed 
aloud to hear, and could make you laugh by 
repeating, but laughter was not uppermost. 

This morning at about seven, I set off after the 
lost sheep. I could have no horse; all that could 
be mounted—we have one girth-sore and one 
dead-lame in the establishment—were due at a 
picnic about 10.30. The morning was very wet, 
and I set off barefoot, with my trousers over my 
knees, and a macintosh. Presently I had to take 
a side path in the bush; missed it; came forth in 
a great oblong patch of taro solemnly surrounded 
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by forest—no soul, no sign, no sound—and as I 
stood there at a loss, suddenly between the 
showers out broke the note of a harmonium and 
a woman’s voice singing an air that I know very 
well, but have (as usual) forgot the name of. 
*Twas from a great way off, but seemed to fill the 
world. It was strongly romantic, and gave me 
a point which brought me, by all sorts of forest 
wading, to an open space of palms. These were 
of all ages, but mostly at that age when the 
branches arch from the ground level, range them- 
selves, with leaves exquisitely green. The whole 
interspace was overgrown with convolvulus 
purple, yellow, and white, often as deep as to 
my waist, in which I floundered aimlessly. The 
very mountain was invisible from here. The rain 
came and went; now in sunlit April showers, now 
with the proper tramp and rattle of the tropics. 
Ali this while I met no sight or sound of man, 
except the voice which was now silent, and a 
damned pig-fence that headed me off at every 
corner. Do you know barbed wire? Think of 
a fence of it on rotten posts, and you barefoot. 
But I crossed it at last with my heart in my mouth 
and no harmdone. Thence at last to C.’s.: no C. 
Next place I came to was in the zone of woods. 
They offered me a buggy and set a black boy to 
wash my legs and feet. ‘Washum legs belong 
that fellow white-man’ was the command. So at 
last I ran down my son of a gun in the hotel, 
sober, and with no story to tell; penitent, I 
think. As I sat and looked at him, I knew from 
my inside the biggest truth in life: there is only 
one thing that we cannot forgive, and that is 
ugliness—our ugliness. There is no ugliness, no 
beauty; only that which makes me (ipse) sicken 
or rejoice. And poor C. makes me sicken. Yet, 
according to canons, he is not amiss. Home, by 
buggy and my poor feet, up three miles of root, 
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boulder, gravel, and liquid mud, slipping back at 
every step. 

Sunday, Sept. 4th—Hope you will be able to 
read a word of the last, no joke writing by a bad 
lantern with a groggy hand and your glasses 
mislaid. Not that the hand is not better, as you 
see by the absence of the amanuensis hitherto. 
Mail came Friday, and a communication from 
yourself much more decent than usual, for which 
I thank you. Glad the Wrecker should so hum; 
but Lord, what fools these mortals be! 

So far yesterday, the citation being wrung from 
me by remembrance of many reviews. I have 
now received all Falesd, and my admiration for 
that tale rises; I believe it is in some ways my best 
work; I am pretty sure, at least, I have never 
done anything better than Wiltshire. 

Monday, 13th September 1892.—On Wednesday 
the Spinsters of Apia gave a ball to a select crowd. 
Fanny, Belle, Lloyd, and I rode down, met Hag- 
gard by the way and joined company with him. 
Dinner with Haggard, and thence to the ball. 
The Chief Justice appeared; it was immediately 
remarked, and whispered from one to another, 
that he and I had the only red sashes in the room, 
—and they were both of the hue of blood, sir, 
blood. He shook hands with myself and all the 
members of my family. Then the cream came, 
and I found myself in the same set of a quadrille 
with his honour. We dance here in Apia a most 
fearful and wonderful quadrille, I don’t know 
where the devil they fished it from; but it is 
rackety and prancing and embraceatory beyond 
words; perhaps it is best defined in Haggard’s 
expression of a gambado. When I and my great 
enemy found ourselves involved in this gambol, 
and crossing hands, and kicking up, and being 
embraced almost in common by large and quite 
respectable females, we—or I—tried to preserve 
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some rags of dignity, but not for long. The 
deuce of it is thdt, personally, I love this man; 
his eye speaks to me, I am pleased in his society. 
We exchanged a glance, and then a grin; the man 
took me in his confidence; and through the re- 
mainder of that prance we pranced for each 
other. Hard to imagine any position more ridicu- 
lous; a week before he had been trying to rake 
up evidence against me by brow-beating and 
threatening a half-white interpreter; that very 
morning I had been writing most villainous 
attacks upon him for the Times; and we meet and 
smile, and—damn it! like each other. I do my 
best to damn the man and drive him from these 
islands; but the weakness endures—I love him. 
This is a thing I would despise in anybody else; 
but he is so jolly insidious and ingratiating! No, 
sir, I can’t dislike him; but if I don’t make hay 
of him, it shall not be for want of trying. 

Yesterday, we had two Germans and a young 
American boy to lunch; and in the afternoon, 
Vailima was in a state of siege; ten white people 
on the front verandah, at least as many brown in 
the cook-house, and countless blacks to see the 
black boy Arrick. 

Which reminds me, Arrick was sent Friday, was 
a week to the German Firm with a note, and was 
not home on time. Lloyd and I were going bed- 
ward, it was late with a bright moon—ah, poor 
dog, you know no such moons as these!—when 
home came Arrick with his head in a white 
bandage and his eyes shining. He had had a 
fight with other blacks, Malaita boys; many 
against one, and one with a knife: ‘I KNnIckED 
’—EM DOWN, three four! ’ he cried; and had himself 
to be taken to the doctor’s and bandaged. Next 
day, he could not work, glory of battle swelled 
too high in his threadpaper breast; he had made 
-a one-stringed harp for Austin, borrowed it, came 
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to Fanny’s room, and sang war-songs and danced 
a war dance in honour of his victory. And it 
appears, by subsequent advices, that it was a 
serious victory enough; four of his assailants 
went to hospital, and one is thought in danger. 
All Vailima rejoiced at this news. 

Five more chapters of David, 22 to 27, go to 
Baxter. All love affair; seems pretty good to me. 
Will it do for the young person? I don’t know: 
since the Beach, I know nothing, except that men 
are fools and hypocrites, and I know less of them 
than I was fond enough to fancy. 


To SrpNeEy CoLvin 


Thursday, 15th September [1892] 


MY DEAR COLvIN,—On Tuesday, we had our 
young adventurer* ready, and Fanny, Belle, he 
and I set out about three of a dark, deadly hot, 
and deeply unwholesome afternoon. Belle had 
the lad behind her; I had a pint of champagne in 
either pocket, a parcel in my hands, and as Jack 
had a girth-sore and I rode without a girth, I 
might be said to occupy a very unstrategic posi- 
tion. On the way down, a little dreary, beastly 
drizzle beginning to come out of the darkness, 
Fanny put up an umbrella, her horse bounded, 
reared, cannoned into me, cannoned into Belle 
and the lad, and bolted for home. It really might 
and ought to have been an Ar catastrophe; but 
nothing happened beyond Fanny’s nerves being a 
good deal shattered; of course, she could not tell 
what had happened to us until she got her horse 
mastered. 

Next day, Haggard went off to the Commission 
and left us in charge of his house; all our people 


? Austin Strong, on his way to school in California. 
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came down in wreaths of flowers; we had a boat 
for them; Haggard had a flag in the Commission 
boat for us; and when at last the ‘steamer 
turned up, the young adventurer was carried on 
board in great style, with a new watch and chain, 
and about three pound ten of tips, and five big 
baskets of fruit as free-will offerings to the cap- 
tain. Captain Morse had us all to lunch; cham- 
pagne flowed, so did compliments; and I did the 
affable celebrity life-sized. It made a great send- 
off for the young adventurer. As the boat drew 
off, he was standing at the head of the gangway, 
supported by three handsome ladies—one of them 
a real full-blown beauty, Madame Green, the 
singer—and looking very engaging himself, be- 
tween smiles and tears. Not that he cried in 
public. My, but we were a tired crowd! How- 
ever, it is always a blessing to get home, and this 
time it was a sort of wonder to ourselves that we 
got back alive. Casualties: Fanny’s back jarred, 
horse incident; Belle, bad headache, tears, and 
champagne; self, idiocy, champagne, fatigue; 
Lloyd, ditto, ditto. As for the adventurer, I 
believe he will have a delightful voyage for his 
little start in life. But there is always something 
touching in a mite’s first launch. 

Date unknown.—I am now well on with the 
third part of the Débdcle.* The two first I liked 
much; the second completely knocking me; so far 
as it has gone, this third part appears the 
ramblings of a dull man who has forgotten what 
he has to say—he reminds me of an M.P. But 
Sedan was really great, and I will pick no 
holes. The batteries under fire, the red-cross folk, 
the country charge—perhaps, above all, Major 
Bouroche and the operations, all beyond discus- 
sion; and every word about the Emperor splendid. 


1By Emile Zola. 
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September 30th.—David Balfour done, and its 
author along with it, or nearly so. Strange to 
think of even our doctor here repeating his non- 
sense about debilitating climate. Why, the work 
I have been doing the last twelve months, in one 
continuous spate, mostly with annoying interrup- 
tions and without any collapse to mention, would 
be incredible in Norway. But I have broken 
down now, and will do nothing as long as I 
possibly can. With David Balfour I am very well 
pleased; in fact these labours of the last year—I 
mean Falesdé and D. B., not Samoa, of course— 
seem to me to be nearer what I mean than any- 
thing I have ever done; nearer what I mean by 
fiction; the nearest thing before was Kidnapped. 
I am not forgetting the Master of Ballantrae, but 
that lacked all pleasurableness, and hence was im- 
perfect in essence. So you see, if I am a little 
tired, I do not repent. 

The third part of the Débdcle may be all very 
fine; but I cannot read it. It suffers from impaired 
vitality, and uncertain aim; two deadly sicknesses. 
Vital—that’s what I am at, first: wholly vital, 
with a buoyancy of life. Then lyrical, if it may 
be, and picturesque, always with an epic value of 
scenes, so that the figures remain in the mind’s 
eye for ever. 

October 8th.—Suppose you sent us some of the 
catalogues of the parties what vends statutes? I 
don’t want colossal Herculeses, but about quarter 
size and less. If the catalogues were illustrated 
it would probably be found a help to weak mem- 
ories. These may be found to alleviate spare 
moments, when we sometimes amuse ourselves 
by thinking how fine we shall make the palace if 
we do not go pop. Perhaps in the same way it 
might amuse you to send us any pattern of wall 
paper that might strike you as cheap, pretty, and 
suitable for a room in a hot and extremely bright 
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climate. It should be borne in mind that our 
climate can be extremely dark too. Our. sitting- 
room is to be in varnished wood. The room I 
have particularly in mind is a sort of bed and 
sitting-room, pretty large, lit on three sides, and 
the colour in favour of its proprietor at present 
is a topazy yellow. But then with what colour to 
relieve it? For a little work-room of my own at 
the back, I should rather like to see some patterns 
of unglossy—well, [’ll be hanged if I can describe 
this red—it’s not Turkish and it’s not Roman and 
it’s not Indian, but it seems to partake of the two 
last, and yet it can’t be either of them, because 
it ought to be able to go with vermilion. Ah, 
what a tangled web we weave—anyway, with 
what brains you have left choose me and send me 
some—many—patterns of this exact shade. 

A few days ago it was Haggard’s birthday and 
we had him and his cousin to dinner—bless me if 
I ever told you of his cousin! —he is here anyway, 
and a fine, pleasing specimen, so that we have 
concluded (after our own happy experience) that 
the climate of Samoa must be favourable to 
cousins.’ Then we went out on the verandah in a 
lovely moonlight, drinking port, hearing the 
cousin play and sing, till presently we were in- 
formed that our boys had got up a siva in 
Lafaele’s house to which we were invited. It was 
entirely their own idea. The house, you must 
understand, is one-half floored, and one-half bare 
earth, and the dais stands a little over knee high 
above the level of the soil. The dais was the 
stage, with three footlights. We audience sat on 
mats on the floor, and the cook and three of our 
work-boys, sometimes assisted by our two ladies, 


1The reference is to the writer’s maternal cousin, Mr. 
Graham Balfour (Samotce, ‘Pelema’), who during these 
months and again later was an inmate of the home at 
Vailima. 
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took their places behind the footlights and began a 
topical Vailima song. The burden was of course 
that of a Samoan popular song about a white 
man who objects to all that he sees in Samoa. 
And there was of course a special verse for each 
one of the party—Lloyd was called the dancing 
man (practically the Chief’s handsome son) of 
Vailima; he was also, in his character I suppose 
of overseer, compared to a policeman—Belle had 
that day been the almoner in a semi-comic dis- 
tribution of wedding rings and thimbles (bought 
cheap at an auction) to the whole plantation com- 
pany, fitting a ring on every man’s finger, and a 
ring and a thimble on both the women’s. This 
was very much in character with her native name 
T euila, the adorner of the ugly—so of course this 
was the point of her verse, and at a given moment 
all the performers displayed the rings upon their 
fingers. Pelema (the cousin—our cousin) was de- 
scribed as watching from the house and when- 
ever he saw any boy not doing anything, running 
and doing it himself. FFanny’s verse was less in- 
telligible, but it was accompanied in the dance 
with a pantomime of terror well-fitted to call 
up her haunting, indefatigable and diminutive 
presence in a blue gown. 


To Miss TayLtor 


Lady Taylor had died soon after the settlement of 
the Stevenson family at Vailima. The second para- 
graph refers to a test which had been set before an 
expert in the reading of character by handwriting. 


Vailima, Samoan Islands, October 7th, 1892 
MY DEAR IDA,—I feel very much the implied re- 
proof in-yours just received; but I assure you 
there is no fear of our forgetting either Una or 
yourself, or your dear mother, who was one of 
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the women I have most admired and loved in the 
whole of my way through life. The truth is that 
Fanny writes to nobody and that I am on the 
whole rather overworked. I compose lots of 
letters to lots of unforgotten friends, but when it 
comes to taking the pen between my fingers there 
are many impediments. Hence it comes that I am 
now writing to you by an amanuensis, at which 
I know you will be very angry. Well, it was 
Hobson’s choice. A little while ago I had very 
bad threatenings of scrivener’s cramp; and if Belle 
(Fanny’s daughter, of whom you remember to 
have heard) had not taken up the pen for my 
correspondence, I doubt you would never have 
heard from me again except in the way of books. 
I wish you and Una would be so good as to write 
to us now and then even without encouragement. 
An unsolicited letter would be almost certain 
(sooner or later, depending on the activity of the 
conscience) to produce some sort of an apology 
for an answer. 

All this upon one condition: that you send me 
your friend’s description of my looks, age and 
character. The character of my work I am not so 
careful about. But did you ever hear of anything 
so tantalizing as for you to tell me the story and 
not send me your notes? I expect it was a device 
to extract an answer; and, as you see, it has 
succeeded. Let me suggest (if your friend be 
handy) that the present letter would be a very 
delicate test. It is in one person’s handwriting, 
it expresses the ideas of another; of the writer 
herself you know nothing. I should be very 
curious to know what the sibyl will make of such 
a problem. 

If you carry out your design of settling in 
London you must be sure and let us have the new 
address. I swear we shall write some time—and 
if the interval be long you must just take it on 
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your own head for prophesying horrors. You 
remember how you always said we were but an 
encampment of Bedouins, and that you would 
awake some morning to find us fled for ever. 
Nothing unsettled me more than these ill-judged 
remarks. I was doing my best to be a sedentary 
semi-respectable man in a suburban villa; and 
you were always shaking your head at me and 
assuring me (what I knew to be partly true) that 
it was all a farce. Even here, when I have sunk 
practically all that I possess, and have good health 
and my fill of congenial fighting, and could not 
possibly get away if I wanted ever so—even here 
and now the recollection of these infidel prophesies 
rings in my ears like an invitation to the sea. Tu 
Vas voulu! 

I know you want some of our news, and it is all 
so far away that I know not when to begin. We 
have a big house and we are building another— 
pray God that we can pay for it. I am just re- 
minded that we have no less than eight several 
places of habitation in this place, which was a 
piece of uncleared forest some three years ago. 
I think there are on my pay rolls at the present 
moment thirteen human souls, not counting two 
washer-women who come and go. In addition to 
this I am at daggers drawn with the Government, 
have had my correspondence stopped and opened 
by the Chief Justice—it was correspondence with 
the so-called rebel king,—and have had boys 
examined and threatened with deportation to be- 
tray the secrets of my relations with the same 
person. In addition to this I might direct atten- 
tion to those trifling exercises of the fancy, my 
literary works, and I hope you won’t think that I 
am likely to suffer from ennui. Nor is Fanny any 
less active. Ill or well, rain or shine, a little blue 
indefatigable figure is to be observed howking 
about certain patches of garden. She comes in 
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heated and bemired up to the eyebrows, late for 
every meal. She has reached a sort of tragic 
placidity. Whenever she plants anything new the 
boys weed it up. Whenever she tries to keep 
anything for seed the house-boys throw it away. 
And she has reached that pitch of a kind of noble 
dejection that she would almost say she did not 
mind. Anyway, her cabbages have succeeded. 
Talolo (our native cook, and a very good one 
too) likened them the other day to the head of a 
German; and even this hyperbolical image was 
grudging. I remember all the trouble you had 
with servants at the Roost. The most of them 
were nothing to the trances that we have to go 
through here at times, when I have to hold a bed 
of justice, and take evidence which is never twice 
the same, and decide, practically blindfold, and 
after I have decided have the accuser take back 
the accusation in block and beg for mercy for the 
culprit. Conceive the annoyance of all this when 
you are very fond of both.—Your affectionate 
friend, ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


To SipnEy COLVIN 
[Nov. 30, 1892] 

MY DEAR COLVIN,—Another grimy little odd and 
end of paper, for which you shall be this month 
repaid in kind, and serve you jolly well right... . 
This is a strange life I live, always on the brink 
of deportation, men’s lives in the scale—and, well, 
you know my character: if I were to pretend to 
you that I was not amused, you would justly scorn 
me. The new house is roofed; it will be a braw 
house, and what is better, I have my yearly bill 
in, and I find I can pay for it. For all which 
mercies, etc. I must have made close on £4000 
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this year all told; but, what is not so pleasant, I 
seem to have come near to spending them. I have 
been in great alarm, with this new house on the 
cards, all summer, and came very near to taking 
in sail, but I live here so entirely on credit, that 
I determined to hang on. 

Dec. tst-—I was saying yesterday that my life 
was strange and did not think how well I spoke. 
Yesterday evening I was briefed to defend a 
political prisoner before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. What do you think of that for a 
vicissitude ? 

Dec. 3rd.—Now for a confession. When I 
heard you and Cassells had decided to print The 
Bottle Imp along with Falesdé, I was too much 
disappointed to answer. The Bottle Imp was the 
piece de résistance for my volume, Jsland Nights’ 
Entertainments. However, that volume might 
have never got done; and I send you two others 
in case they should be in time. 

First have The Beach of Falesd. 

Then a fresh false title: IsLanp NicuTts’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS; and then 

The Bottle Imp: a cue from an old melodrama. 

The Isle of Voices. 

The Wait Women; a cue from a saga. 

Of course these two others are not up to the 
mark of The Bottle Imp; but they each have a 
certain merit, and they fit in style. By saying ‘a 
cue from an old melodrama’ after the B. J., you 
can get rid of my note. If this is in time, it will 
be splendid, and will make quite a volume. 

Should you and Cassells prefer, you can call the 
whole volume J. N. E—though the Beach of 
Falesd is the child of a quite different inspiration. 
They all have a queer realism, even the most 
extravagant, even the Jsle of Voices; the manners 
are exact. 

Should they come too late, have them type- 
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written and return to me here the type-written 
copies. 

Sunday, Dec. 4th—3rd start,—But now’ more 
humbly and with the aid of an amanuensis. First 
one word about page 2. My wife protests against 
The Waif Woman and I am instructed to report 
the same to you.’ ... 

Dec. 5th.—A horrid alarm rises that our October 
mail was burned crossing the Plains. If so, you 
lost a beautiful long letter—I am sure it was 
beautiful though I remember nothing about it— 
and I must say I think it serves you properly well. 
That I should continue writing to you at such 
length is simply a vicious habit for which I blush. 
At the same time, please communicate at once 
with Charles Baxter whether you have or have not 
received a letter posted here Oct. 12th, as he is 
going to cable me the fate of my mail. 

Now to conclude my news. The German Firm 
have taken my book like angels, and the result 
is that Lloyd and I were down there at dinner on 
Saturday, where we partook of fifteen several 
dishes and eight distinct forms of intoxicating 
drink. To the credit of Germany, I must say 
there was not a shadow of a headache the next 
morning. I seem to have done as well as my 
neighbours, for I hear one of the clerks expressed 
the next morning a gratified surprise that Mr. 
Stevenson stood his drink so well. It is a strange 
thing that any race can still find joy in such 
athletic exercises. I may remark in passing that 
the mail is due and you have had far more than 
you deserve. bs faa po 


2 This tale was withheld from the volume accordingly. 
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To SrpnNEY COLVIN 


At Sea, s.s. Mariposa, Feb. 19th, 93 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—You will see from this head- 
ing that I am not dead yet nor likely to be. I 
was pretty considerably out of sorts, and that is 
indeed one reason why Fanny, Belle, and I have 
started out for a month’s lark. To be quite exact, 
I think it will be about five weeks before we get 
home. We shall stay between two and three in 
Sydney. Already, though we only sailed yester- 
day, 1 am feeling as fit as a fiddle. Fanny ate a 
whole fowl for breakfast, to say nothing of a 
tower of hot cakes. Belle and I floored another 
hen betwixt the pair of us, and I shall be no 
sooner done with the present amanuensing racket 
than I shall put myself outside a pint of Guinness. 
If you think this looks like dying of consumption 
in Apia I can only say I differ from you. In the 
matter of David, I have never yet received my 
proofs at all, but shall certainly wait for your 
suggestions. Certainly, Chaps. 17 to 20 are the 
hitch, and I confess I hurried over them with 
both wings spread. This is doubtless what you 
complain of. Indeed, I placed my single reliance 
on Miss Grant. If she couldn’t ferry me over, 
I felt I had to stay there. 

About Island Nights’ Entertainments, all you 
say is highly satisfactory. Go in and win. 

The extracts from the Times I really cannot 
trust myself to comment upon. They were in- 
fernally satisfactory; so, and perhaps still more 
so, was a letter I had at the same time from Lord 
Pembroke. If I have time as I go through Auck- 
land, I am going to see Sir George Grey. 

Now I really think that’s all the business. I 
have been rather sick and have had two small 
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hemorrhages, but the second I believe to have 
been accidental. No good denying that this 
annoys, because it do. However, you must ex- 
pect influenza to leave some harm, and my spirits, 
appetite, peace on earth and goodwill to men are 
all on a rising market. During the last week the 
amanuensis was otherwise engaged, whereupon 
I took up, pitched into, and about one half demol- 
ished another tale, once intended to be called The 
Pearl Fisher, but now razeed and called The 
Schooner Farallone.’ We had a capital start, the 
steamer coming in at sunrise, and just giving us 
time to get our letters ere she sailed again. The 
manager of the German Firm (O strange, changed 
days!) danced attendance upon us all morning; 
his boat conveyed us to and from the steamer. 

Feb. 21st.—All continues well. Amanuensis 
bowled over for a day, but afoot again and jolly; 
Fanny enormously bettered by the voyage; I have 
been as jolly as a sand-boy as usual at sea. The 
amanuensis sits opposite to me writing to her 
offspring. Fanny is on deck. I have just sup- 
plied her with the Canadian Pacific Agent, and 
so left her in good hands. You should hear me 
at table with the Ulster purser and a little punning 
microscopist called ‘Davis. Belle does some kind 
of abstruse Boswellising; after the first meal, 
having gauged the kind of jests that would pay 
here, I observed, ‘ Boswell is Barred during this 
cruise.’ 

23rd.—We approach Auckland and I must close 
my mail. All goes well with the trio. Both the 
ladies are hanging round a beau—the same—that 
I unearthed for them: I am a general provider, 
and especially great in the beaux business. I car- 
rected some proofs for Fanny yesterday after- 
-noon, fell asleep over them in the saloon—and the 
whole ship seems to have been down beholding 


Ultimately The Ebb Tide. 
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me. After I woke up, had a hot bath, a whisky 
punch and a cigarette, and went to bed, and to 
sleep too, at 8.30; a recrudescence of Vailima 
hours. Awoke to-day, and had to go to the 
saloon clock for the hour—no sign of dawn—all 
heaven grey rainy fog. Have just had breakfast, 
written up one letter, register and close this. 


To S1pNEY COLVIN 


Bad pen, bad ink, S.S. Mariposa, at Sea. 
bad light, bad Apia due by daybreak to- 
blotting-paper. morrow, 9 p.m. [March ist, 1893] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—Have had an amusing but 
tragic holiday, from which we return in disarray. 
Fanny quite sick, but I think slowly and steadily 
mending; Belle in a terrific state of dentistry 
troubles which now seem calmed; and myself 
with a succession of gentle colds out of which I at 
last succeeded in cooking up a fine pleurisy. By 
stopping and stewing in a perfectly airless state- 
room I seem to have got rid of the pleurisy. Poor 
Fanny had very little fun of her visit, having been 
most of the time on a diet of maltine and slops— 
and this while the rest of us were rioting on 
oysters and mushrooms. Belle’s only devil in the 
hedge was the dentist. As for me, I was enter- 
tained at the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, likewise at a sort of artistic club; made 
speeches at both, and may therefore be said to 
have been, like Saint Paul, all things to all men. 
I have an account of the latter racket which I 
meant to have enclosed in this. . . . Had some 
splendid photos taken, likewise a medallion by 
a French sculptor; met Graham, who returned 
with us as far as Auckland. Have seen a good 
deal too of Sir George Grey; what a wonderful 
old historic figure to be walking on your arm 
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and recalling ancient events and instances! It 
makes a man small, and yet the extent to which 
he approved what I had done—or rather have tried 
to do—encouraged me. Sir George is an expert 
at least, he knows these races: he is not a small 
employé with an ink-pot and a Whitaker. 

Take it for all in all, it was huge fun: even 
Fanny had some lively sport at the beginning; 
Belle and I all through. We got Fanny a dress 
on the sly, gaudy black velvet and Duchesse lace. 
And alas! she was only able to wear it once. 
But we’ll hope to see more of it at Samoa; it really 
is lovely. Both dames are royally outfitted in 
silk stockings, etc. We return, as from a raid, 
with our spoils and our wounded. I am now very 
dandy: I announced two years ago that I should 
change. Slovenly youth, all right—not slovenly 
age. So really now I am pretty spruce; always 
a white shirt, white necktie, fresh shave, silk 
socks, O a great sight!—No more BES 

pS 


To Henry JAMES 


Vailima Plantation, Samoan Islands, 
June 17th, 1893 


MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,—I believe I have 
neglected a mail in answering yours. You will 
be very sorry to hear that my wife was exceedingly 
ill, and very glad to hear that she is better. I 
cannot say that I feel any more anxiety about her. 
-We shall send you a photograph of her taken in 
Sydney in her customary island habit as she walks 
and gardens and shrilly drills her brown assistants. 
She was very ill when she sat for it, which may a 
little explain the appearance of the photograph. 
It reminds me of a friend of my grandmother’s 
who used to say when talking to younger women, 
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‘ Aweel, when I was young, I wasnae just exactly 
what ye wad call bonny, but I was pale, penetrat- 
in’, and interestin’.? I would not venture to 
hint that Fanny is ‘no bonny,’ but there is no 
doubt but that in this presentment she is ‘ pale, 
penetratin’, and interestin’.’ 

As you are aware, I have been wading deep 
waters and contending with the great ones of the 
earth, not wholly without success. It is, you 
may be interested to hear, a dreary and infuriating 
business. If you can get the fools to admit one 
thing, they will always save their face by denying 
another. If you can induce them to take a step to 
the right hand, they generally indemnify them- 
selves by cutting a caper to the left. I always 
held (upon no evidence whatever, from a mere 
sentiment or intuition) that politics was the 
dirtiest, the most foolish, and the most random 
of human employments. I always held, but now 
I know it! Fortunately, you have nothing to do 
with anything of the kind, and I may spare you 
the horror of further details. 

I received from you a book by a man by the 
name of Anatole France. Why should I disguise 
it? I have no use for Anatole. He writes very 
prettily, and then afterwards? Baron Marbot was 
a different pair of shoes. So likewise is the Baron 
de Vitrolles, whom I am now perusing with de- 
light. His escape in 1814 is one of the best pages 
I remember anywhere to have read. But Marbot 
and Vitrolles are dead, and what has become of 
the living? It seems as if literature were coming 
to a stand. I am sure it is with me; and I am 
sure everybody will say so when they have the 
privilege of reading The Ebb Tide. My dear man, 
the grimness of that story is not to be depicted 
in words. There are only four characters, to be 
sure, but they are such a troop of swine! And 
their behaviour is really so deeply beneath any 
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possible standard, that on a retrospect I wonder I 
have been able to endure them myself until the 
yarn was finished. Well, there is always one 
thing; it will serve as a touchstone. If the 
admirers of Zola admire him for his pertinent 
ugliness and pessimism, I think they should admire 
this; but if, as I have long suspected, they neither 
admire nor understand the man’s art, and only 
wallow in his rancidness like a hound in offal, then 
they will certainly be disappointed in The Ebb 
Tide. Alas! poor little tale, it is not even 
rancid. 

By way of an antidote or febrifuge, I am going 

on at a great rate with my History of the Steven- 
sons, which I hope may prove rather amusing, in 
some parts at least. The excess of materials 
weighs upon me. My grandfather is a delightful 
comedy part; and I have to treat him besides as a 
serious and (in his way) a heroic figure, and at 
times I lose my way, and I fear in the end will 
blur the effect. However, ad la grace de Dieu! 
I’ll make a spoon or spoil a horn. You see, I 
have to do the Building of the Bell Rock by cut- 
ting down and packing my grandsire’s book, which 
T rather hope I have done, but do not know. And 
it makes a huge chunk of a very different style 
and quality between Chapters 11. and tv. And it 
can’t be helped! It is just a delightful and ex- 
asperating necessity. You know, the stuff is 
really excellent narrative: only, perhaps there’s 
‘too much of it! There is the rub. Well, well, it 
'will be plain to you that my mind is affected; it 
:might be with less. The Ebb Tide and Northern 
Lights are a full meal for any plain man. 

I have written and ordered your last book, The 

_ Real Thing, so be sure and don’t send it. What 
celse are you doing or thinking of doing? News 
}I have none, and don’t want any. I have had to 
<stop all strong drink and all tobacco, and am now 
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in a transition state between the two, which seems 
to be near madness. You never smoked, I think, 
so you can never taste the joys of stopping it. 
But at least you have drunk, and you can enter 
perhaps into my annoyance when I suddenly find 
a glass of claret or a brandy-and-water give me a 
splitting headache the next morning. No mis- 
take about it; drink anything, and there’s your 
headache. Tobacco just as bad for me. If I live 
through this breach of habit, I shall be a white- 
livered puppy indeed. Actually I am so made, or 
so twisted, that I do not like to think of a life 
without the red wine on the table and the tobacco 
with its lovely little coal of fire. It doesn’t amuse 
me from a distance. I may find it the Garden of 
Eden when I go in, but I don’t like the colour of 
the gate-posts. Suppose somebody said to you, 
you are to leave your home, and your books, and 
your clubs, and go out and camp in mid-Africa, 
and command an expedition, you would howl, and 
kick, and flee. I think the same of a life without 
wine and tobacco; and if this goes on, I’ve got to 
go and do it, sir, in the living flesh! 

I thought Bourget was a friend of yours? And 
I thought the French were a polite race? He has 
taken my dedication with a stately silence that 
has surprised me into apoplexy. Did I go and 
dedicate my book’ to the nasty alien, and the 
*norrid Frenchman, and the Bloody Furrineer? 
Well, I wouldn’t do it again; and unless his case 
is susceptible of explanation, you might perhaps 
tell him so over the walnuts and the wine, by way 
of speeding the gay hours. Sincerely, I thought 
my dedication worth a letter. 

If anything be worth anything here below! Do 
you know the story of the man who found a button 
in his hash, and called the waiter? ‘What do you 


Across the Plains. 
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call that?’ says he. ‘ Well,’ said the waiter, 
“what d’you expect? Expect to find a gold 
watch and chain?’ Heavenly apologue, is it not? 
I expected (rather) to find a gold watch and chain; 
I expected to be able to smoke to excess and 
drink to comfort all the days of my life; and I 
am still indignantly staring on this button! It’s 
not even a button; it’s a teetotal badge!—Ever 
yours, 
Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


To SIDNEY COLVIN 
Saturday, 24th (?) June [1893] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—Yesterday morning, after a 

day of absolute temperance, I awoke to the worst 
headache I had had yet. Accordingly, temperance 
was said farewell to, quinine instituted, and I 
believe my pains are soon to be over. We wait, 
with a kind of sighing impatience, for war to be 
declared, or to blow finally off, living in the mean- 
while in a kind of children’s hour of firelight and 
shadow and preposterous tales; the king seen at 
night galloping up our road upon unknown 
errands and covering his face as he passes our 
|cook; Mataafa daily surrounded (when he awakes) 
_with fresh ‘white man’s boxes’ (query, ammuni- 
(tion?) and professing to be quite ignorant of 
‘where they come from; marches of bodies of men 
. across the island; concealment of ditto in the bush; 
{the coming on and off of different chiefs; and such 
-a mass of ravelment and rag-tag as the devil him- 
<self could not unwind. 

Wednesday, 28th June.—Yesterday it rained 
\with but little intermission, but I was jealous of 
inews. Graham and I got into the saddle about 
11 o’clock and off down to town. In town, there 
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was nothing but rumours going; in the night 
drums had been beat, the men had run to arms on 
Mulinuu from as far as Vaiala, and the alarm 
proved false. There were no signs of any gather- 
ing in Apia proper, and the Secretary of State had 
no news to give. I believed him, too, for we 
are brither Scots. Then the temptation came up- 
on me strong to go on to the ford and see the 
Mataafa villages, where we heard there was more 
afoot. Off werode. When we came to Vaimusu, 
the houses were very full of men, but all seemingly 
unarmed. Immediately beyond is that river over 
which we passed in our scamper with Lady Jersey; 
it was all solitary. Three hundred yards beyond 
is a second ford; and there—I came face to face 
with war. Under the trees on the further bank 
sat a picket of seven men with Winchesters; their 
faces bright, their eyes ardent. As we came up, 
they did not speak or move; only their eyes 
followed us. The horses drank, and we passed 
the ford. ‘ Talofa!’ I said, and the commandant 
of the picket said ‘ Talofa’; and then, when we 
were almost by, remembered himself and asked 
where we were going. ‘To Faamuina,’ I said, 
and we rode on. Every house by the wayside 
was crowded with armed men. There was the 
European house of a Chinaman on the right-hand 
side: a flag of truce flying over the gate—indeed 
we saw three of these in what little way we pene- 
trated into Mataafa’s lines—all the foreigners try- 
ing to protect their goods; and the Chinaman’s 
verandah overflowed with men and girls and 
Winchesters. By the way we met a party of about 
ten or a dozen marching with their guns and 
cartridge-belts, and the cheerful alacrity and 
brightness of their looks set my head turning with 
envy and sympathy. Arrived at Vaiusu, the 
houses about the malae (village green) were 
thronged with men, all armed. On the outside of 
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the council-house (which was all full within) there 
stood an orator; he had his back turned to his 
audience, and seemed to address the world at 
large; all the time we were there his strong voice 
continued unabated, and I heard snatches of 
political wisdom rising and falling. 

The house of Faamuina stands on a knoll in the 
malae. Thither we mounted, a boy ran out and 
took our horses, and we went in. Faamuina was 
there himself, his wife Palepa, three other chiefs, 
and some attendants; and here again was this 
exulting spectacle as of people on their marriage 
day. Faamuina (when I last saw him) was 
an elderly, limping gentleman, with much of 
the debility of age; it was a bright-eyed boy 
that greeted me; the lady was no _ less 
excited; all had cartridge-belts. We stayed but 
a little while to smoke a selui; I would not have 
kava made, as I thought my escapade was already 
dangerous (perhaps even blameworthy) enough. 
On the way back, we were much greeted, and on 
coming to the ford, the commandant came and 
asked me if there were many on the other side. 
‘Very many,’ said I; not that I knew, but I 
would not lead them on the ice. ‘That is well! ’ 
said he, and the little picket laughed aloud as we 
splashed into the river. We returned to Apia, 
through Apia, and out to windward as far as 
Vaiala, where the word went that the men of the 
Vaimauga had assembled. We met two boys 
carrying pigs, and saw six young men busy cook- 
ing in a cook-house; but no sign of an assembly; 
no arms, no blackened faces. (I forgot! As we 
turned to leave Faamuina’s, there ran forward a 
man with his face blackened, and the back of his 
lava-lava girded up so as to show his tattooed 
hips naked; he leaped before us, cut a wonderful 
caper, and flung his knife high in the air, and 
caught it. It was strangely savage and fantastic 
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and high-spirited. I have seen a child doing the 
same antics long before in a dance, so that it is 
plainly an accepted solemnity. I should say that 
for weeks the children have been playing with 
spears.) Up by the plantation I took a short cut, 
which shall never be repeated, through grass and 
weeds over the horses’ heads and among rolling 
stones; I thought we should have left a horse 
there, but fortune favoured us. So home, a little 
before six, in a dashing squall of rain, to a bowl 
of kava and dinner. But the impression on our 
minds was extraordinary; the sight of that picket 
at the ford, and those ardent, happy faces whirls 
in my head; the old aboriginal awoke in both of 
us and knickered like a stallion. 

It is dreadful to think that I must sit apart here 
and do nothing; I do not know if I can stand it 
out. But you see, 1 may be of use to these poor 
people, if I keep quiet, and if I threw my- 
self in, I should have a bad job of it to save myself. 
There; I have written this to you; and it is still 
but 7.30 in the day, and the sun only about one 
hour up; can I go back to my old grandpapa, and 
men sitting with Winchesters in my mind’s eye? 
No; war is a huge entrainement; there is no other 
temptation to be compared to it, not one. We 
were all wet, we had been about five hours in the 
saddle, mostly riding hard; and we came home 
like schoolboys, with such a lightness of spirits, 
and I am sure such a brightness of eye, as you 
could have lit a candle at! 

Do you appreciate the height and depth of my 
temptation? that I have about nine miles to ride, 
and I can become a general officer? and to-night I 
might seize Mulinuu and have the C. J. under 
arrest? And yet I stay here! It seems incred- 
ible, so huge is the empire of prudence and the 
second thought. 

Thursday 29th.—I had two priests to luncheon 
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yesterday: the Bishop and Pére Rémy. They 
were very pleasant, and quite clean too, which 
has been known sometimes not to be-reven with 
bishops. Monseigneur is not unimposing; with 
his white beard and his violet girdle he looks 
splendidly episcopal, and when our three waiting 
lads came up one after another and kneeled before 
him in the big hall, and kissed his ring, it did me 
good for a piece of pageantry. Rémy is very 
engaging; he is a little, nervous, eager man, like 
a governess, and brimful of laughter and small 
jokes. So is the bishop indeed, and our luncheon 
party went off merrily—far more merrily than 
many a German spread, though with so much less 
liquor. One trait was delicious. With a com- 
plete ignorance of the Protestant that I would 
scarce have imagined, he related to us (as news) 
little stories from the gospels, and got the names 
all wrong! His comments were delicious, and to 


our ears a thought irreverent. ‘Ah! il connatssait 
son monde, allez!’ ‘Il était fin, notre Seigneur!’ 
etc. 


Friday.—Down with Fanny and Belle, to lunch 
at the International. Heard there about the huge 
folly of the hour, all the Mulinuu ammunition 
having been yesterday marched openly to vaults in 
Matafele; and this morning, on a cry of protest 
from the whites, openly and humiliatingly disin- 
terred and marched back again. People spoke of 
it with a kind of shrill note that did not quite 
satisfy me. They seemed not quite well at ease. 
Luncheon over, we rode out on the Malie road. 
All was quiet in Vaiusu, and when we got to the 
second ford, alas! there was no picket—which 
was just what Belle had come to sketch. On 
through quite empty roads; the houses deserted, 
never a gun to be seen; and at last a drum and a 
penny whistle playing in Vaiusu, and a cricket 
match on the malae! Went up to Faamuina’s; he 
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is a trifle uneasy, though he gives us kava. I 
cannot see what ails him, then it appears that he 
has an engagement with the Chief Justice at half- 
past two to sell a piece of land. Is this the reason 
why war has disappeared? We ride back, stop- 
ping to sketch here and there the fords, a flag 
of truce, etc. I ride on to Public Hall Committee 
and pass an hour with my committees very heavily. 
To the hotel to dinner, then to the ball, and 
home by eleven, very tired. At the ball I heard 
some news, of how the chief of Letonu said that 
I was the source of all this trouble, and should 
be punished, and my family as well. This, and 
the rudeness of the man at the ford of the Gase- 
gase, looks but ill; I should have said that 
Faamuina, as he approached the first ford, was 
spoken to by a girl, and immediately said good- 
bye and plunged into the bush; the girl had told 
him there was a war party out from Mulinuu; and 
a little further on, as we stopped to sketch a flag 
of truce, the beating of drums and the sound of a 
bugle from that direction startled us. But we saw 
nothing, and I believe Mulinuu is (at least at 
present) incapable of any act of offence. One 
good job, these threats to my home and family 
take away all my childish temptation to go out and 
fight. Our force must be here, to protect our- 
selves. I see panic rising among the whites; I 
hear the shrill note of it in their voices, and they 
talk already about a refuge on the war ships. 
There are two here, both German; and the 
Orlando is expected presently. 

Sunday, 9th July.—Well, the war has at last 
begun. For four or five days, Apia has been filled 
by these poor children with their faces blacked, 
and the red handkerchief about their brows, that 
makes the Malietoa uniform, and the boats have 
been coming in from the windward, some of them 
50 strong, with a drum and a bugle on board—the 
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bugle always ill-played—and a sort of jester leap- 
ing and capering on the sparred nose of the boat, 
and the whole crew uttering from time to time a 
kind of menacing ululation. Friday they marched 
out to the bush; and yesterday morning we heard 
that some had returned to their houses for the 
night, as they found it ‘so uncomfortable.’ After 
dinner a messenger came up to me with a note, 
that the wounded were arriving at the Mission 
House. Fanny, Lloyd and I saddled and rode 
off with a lantern; it was a fine starry night, 
though pretty cold. We left the lantern at 
Tanugamanono, and then down in the starlight. 
I found Apia, and myself, in a strange state of 
flusteration; my own excitement was gloomy and 
(I may say) truculent; others appeared imbecile; 
some sullen. The best place in the whole town 
was the hospital. A longish frame-house it was, 
with a big table in the middle for operations, and 
ten Samoans, each with an average of four 
sympathisers, stretched along the walls. Clarke 
was there, steady as a die; Miss Large, little 
spectacled angel, showed herself a real trump; 
the nice, clean, German orderlies in their white 
uniforms looked and meant business. (I hear a 
fine story of Miss Large—a cast-iron teetotaller— 
going to the public-house for a bottle of brandy.) 

The doctors were not there when I arrived; but 
presently it was observed that one of the men 
was going cold. He was a magnificent Samoan, 
very dark, with a noble aquiline countenance, like 
an Arab, I suppose, and was surrounded by seven 
people, fondling his limbs as he lay: he was shot 
through both lungs. And an orderly was sent to 
the town for the (German naval) doctors, who 
were dining there. Meantime J found an errand 
of my own. Both Clarke and Miss Large expressed 
a wish to have the public hall, of which I am 
chairman, and I set off down town, and woke 
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people out of their beds, and got a committee to- 
gether, and (with a great deal of difficulty from 
one man, whom we finally overwhelmed) got the 
public hall for them. Bar the one man, the 
committee was splendid, and agreed in a moment 
to share the expense if the shareholders objected. 
Back to the hospital about 11.30; found the 
German doctors there. Two men were going 
now, one that was shot in the bowels—he was 
dying rather hard, in a gloomy stupor of pain and 
laudanum, silent, with contorted face. The chief, 
shot through the lungs, was lying on one side, 
awaiting the last angel; his family held his hands 
and legs: they were all speechless, only one 
woman suddenly clasped his knee, and ‘ keened’ 
for the inside of five seconds, and fell silent again. 
Went home, and to bed about two a.m. What 
actually passed seems undiscoverable; but the 
Mataafas were surely driven back out of Vaitele; 
that is a blow to them, and the resistance was 
far greater than had been anticipated—which is a 
blow to the Laupepas. All seems to indicate a 
long and bloody war. 

Frank’s house in Mulinuu was likewise filled 
with wounded; many dead bodies were brought 
in; I hear with certainty of five, wrapped in mats; 
and a pastor goes to-morrow to the field to bring” 
others. The Laupepas brought in eleven heads 
to Mulinuu, and to the great horror and consterna- 
tion of the native mind, one proved to be a girl, 
and was identified as that of a Taupou—or Maid 
of the Village—from Savaii. I hear this morning, 
with great relief, that it has been returned to 
Malie, wrapped in the most costly silk handker- 
chiefs, and with an apologetic embassy. ‘This 
could easily happen. The girl was of course 
attending on her father with ammunition, and got 
shot; her hair was cut short to make her father’s 
war head-dress—even as our own Sina’s is at this 
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moment; and the decollator was probably, in his 
red flurry of fight, wholly unconscious of her sex. 
I am sorry for him in the future; he must make 
up his mind to many bitter jests—perhaps to 
vengeance. But what an end to one chosen for 
her beauty and, in the time of peace, watched over 
by trusty crones and hunchbacks! 

Evening.—Can I write or not? I played lawn 
tennis in the morning, and after lunch down with 
Graham to Apia. Ulu, he that was shot in the 
lungs, still lives; he that was shot in the bowels 
is gone to his fathers, poor, fierce child! I was 
able to be of some very small help, and in the 
way of helping myself to information, to prove 
myself a mere gazer at meteors. But there seems 
no doubt the Mataafas for the time are scattered; 
the most of our friends are involved in this 
disaster, and Mataafa himself—who might have 
swept the islands a few months ago—for him to 
fall so poorly, doubles my regret. They say the 
Taupou had a gun and fired; probably an excuse 
manufactured ex post facto. | go down to-morrow 
at 12, to stay the afternoon, and help Miss Large. 
In the hospital to-day, when I first entered it, 
there were no attendants; only the wounded and 
their friends, all equally sleeping and their heads 
poised upon the wooden pillows. There is a 
pretty enough boy there, slightly wounded, whose 
fate is to be envied: two girls, and one of the 
most beautiful, with beaming eyes, tend him and 
sleep upon his pillow. In the other corner, an- 
other young man, very patient and brave, lies 
wholly deserted. Yet he seems to me far the 
better of the two; but not so pretty! Heavens, 
what a difference that makes; in our not very well- 
proportioned bodies and our finely hideous faces, 
the 1-32nd—rather the 1-64th—this way or that! 
Sixteen heads in all at Mulinuu. I am so stiff 
I can scarce move without a howl. 


~ 
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Monday, toth.—Some news that Mataafa is 
gone to Savaii by way of Manono: this may mean 
a great deal more warfaring, and no great issue. 
(When Sosimo came in this morning with my 
breakfast he had to lift me up. It is no joke to 
play lawn tennis after carrying your right arm in 
a sling so many years.) What a hard, unjust busi- 
ness this is! On the 28th, if Mataafa had moved, 
he could have still swept Mulinuu. He waited, 
and I fear he is now only the stick of a rock. 

W ednesday, 12th.—No more political news; but 
many rumours. The government troops are off 
to Manono; no word of Mataafa. O, there is a 
passage in my mother’s letter which puzzles me 
as to a date. Is it next Christmas you are com- 
ing? or the Christmas after? This is most 
important, and must be understood at once. If 
it is next Christmas, I could not go to Ceylon, for 
lack of gold, and you would have to adopt one 
of the following alternatives: Ist, either come 
straight on here and pass a month with us; ’tis the 
rainy season, but we have often lovely weather. 
Or (2nd) come to Hawaii and I will meet you 
there. Hawaii is only a week’s sail from S. 
Francisco, making only about sixteen days on 
the heaving ocean; and the steamers run once a 
fortnight, so that you could turn round; and you 
could thus pass a day or two in the States—a 
fortnight even—and still see me. But I have 
sworn to take no further excursions till I have 
money saved to pay for them; and to go to Ceylon 
and back would be torture unless I had a lot. 
You must answer this at once, please; so that I 
may know what to do. We would dearly like you 
to come on here. I'll tell you how it can be done; 
I can come up and meet you at Hawaii, and if you 
had at all got over your sea-sickness, I could just 
come on board and we could return together to 
Samoa, and you could havea month of our life 
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here, which I believe you could not help liking. 
Our horses are the devil, of course, miserable 
screws, and some of them a little vicious. I had 
a dreadful fright—the passage in my mother’s 
letter is recrossed and I see it says the end of /94: 
so much the better, then; but I would like to 
submit to you my alternative plan. I could meet 
you at Hawaii, and reconduct you to Hawaii, so 
that we could have a full six weeks together and 
I believe a little over, and you would see this place 
of mine, and have a sniff of native life, native 
foods, native houses—and perhaps be in time to 
see the German flag raised, who knows ?—and we 
could generally. yarn for all we were worth. I 
should like you to see Vailima; and I should be 
curious to know how the climate affected you. It 
is quite hit or miss; it suits me, it suits Graham, 
it suits all our family; others it does not suit at all. 
It is either gold or poison. I rise at six, the rest 
at seven; lunch is at 12; at five we go to lawn 
tennis till dinner at six; and to roost early. 

A man brought in a head to Mulinuu in great 
glory; they washed the black paint off, and 
behold! it was his brother. When I last heard he 
was sitting in his house, with the head upon his 
lap, and weeping. Barbarous war is an ugly 
business; but I believe the civilised is fully uglier; 
but Lord! what fun! 

I should say we now have definite news that 
there are three women’s heads; it was difficult to 
get it out of the natives, who are all ashamed, 
and the women all in terror of reprisals. Nothing 
has been done to punish or disgrace these hateful 
innovators. It was a false report that the head 
had been returned. 

Thursday, 13th.—Maatafa driven away from 
Savaii. I cannot write about this, and do not 
know what should be the end of it. 

Monday, 17th.—Haggard and Ahrens (a 
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German clerk) to lunch yesterday. There is no 
real certain news yet: I must say, no man could 
swear to any result; but the sky looks horribly 
black for Mataafa and so many of our friends 
along with him. The thing has an abominable, a 
beastly, nightmare interest. But it’s wonderful 
generally how little one cares about the wounded; 
hospital sights, etc.; things that used to murder 
me. I was far more struck with the excellent 
way in which things were managed; as if it had 
been a peep-show; I held some of the things at an 
operation, and did not care a dump. 

Tuesday, 18th.—Sunday came the Katoomba, 
Captain Bickford, C.M.G. Yesterday, Graham 
and I went down to call, and find he has orders 
to suppress Mataafa at once, and has to go down 
to-day before daybreak to Manono. He is a very 
capable, energetic man; if he had only come ten 
days ago, all this would have gone by; but now 
the questions are thick and difficult. (1) Will 
Mataafa surrender? (2) Will his people allow 
themselves to be disarmed? (3) What will happen 
to them if they do? (4) What will any of them 
believe after former deceptions? The three 
consuls were scampering on horseback to Leulu- 
moega to the king; no Cusack-Smith, without 
whose accession I could not send a letter to 
Mataafa. I rode up here, wrote my letter in the 
sweat of the concordance and with the able-bodied 
help of Lloyd—and dined. Then down in con- 
tinual showers and pitchy darkness, and to Cusack- 
Smith’s; not returned. Back to the inn for my 
horse, and to C.-S.’s, when I find him just returned 
and he accepts my letter. Thence home, by 12.30, 
jolly tired and wet. And to-day have been in a 
crispation of energy and ill-temper, raking my 
wretched mail together. It is a hateful business, 
waiting for the news; it may come to a fearful 
massacre. yet.—Yours ever, Rito 
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To A. Conan DoyLe 


Vatlima, July 12, 1893 

MY DEAR DR. CONAN DOYLE,—The White Com- 
pany has not yet turned up; but when it does— 
which I suppose will be next mail—you shall hear 
news of me. I have a great talent for compli- 
ment, accompanied by a hateful, even a diabolic 
frankness. 

Delighted to hear I have a chance of seeing 
you and Mrs. Doyle; Mrs. Stevenson bids me say 
(what is too true) that our rations are often spare. 
Are you Great Eaters? Please reply. 

As to ways and means, here is what you will 
have to do. Leave San Francisco by the down 
mail, get off at Samoa, and twelve days or a fort- 
night later, you can continue your journey to 
Auckland per Upolu, which will give you a look 
at Tonga and possibly Fiji by the way. Make this 
a first part of your plans. A fortnight, even of 
Vailima diet, could kill nobody. 

We are in the midst of war here; rather a nasty 
business, with the head-taking; and there seems 
signs of other trouble. But I believe you need 
make no change in your design to visit us. All 
should be well over; and if it were not, why! you 
need not leave the steamer.—Yours very truly, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To CHARLES BAXTER 


19th July ’93 
. . . WE are in the thick of war—see illustrated 
London News—we have only two outside boys 
left to us. Nothing is doing, and per contra little 
paying. . My life here is dear; but I can live 
within my ‘income for a time at least—so long as 
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my prices keep up—and it seems a clear duty to 
waste none of it on gadding about. . . . My Life 
of my family fills up intervals, and should be an 
excellent book when it is done, but big, damnably 
big. 

My dear old man, I perceive by a thousand 
signs that we grow old, and are soon to pass 
away; I hope with dignity; if not, with courage 
at least. I am myself very ready; or would be— 
will be—when I have made a little money for my 
folks. The blows that have fallen upon you are 
truly terrifying; I wish you strength to bear them. 
It is strange, I must seem to you to blaze in a 
Birmingham prosperity and happiness; and to my- 
self I seem a failure. The truth is, | have never 
got over the last influenza yet, and am miserably 
out of heart and out of kilter. Lungs pretty 
right, stomach nowhere, spirits a good deal over- 
shadowed; but we'll come through it yet, and 
cock our bonnets. (I confess with sorrow that I 
am not yet quite sure about the intellects; but I 
hope it is only one of my usual periods of non- 
work. They are more unbearable now, because 
I cannot rest. No rest but the grave for Sir 
Walter! O the words ring in a man’s head.) 

RaLoesi 


To A. Conan DoyYLE 


Vailima, August 23rd, 1893 

MY DEAR.DR. CONAN DOYLE,—I am reposing 
after a somewhat severe experience upon which I 
think it my duty to report to you. Immediately 
after dinner this evening it occurred to me to re- 
narrate to my native overseer Simelé your story 
of The Engineer's Thumb. And, sir, I have done 
it. It was necessary, I need hardly say, to go 
somewhat farther afield than you have done. Te 
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explain (for instance) what a railway is, what a 
steam hammer, what a coach and horse, what 
coining, what a criminal, and what the police. I 
pass over other and no less necessary explana- 
tions. But I did actually succeed; and if you could 
have seen the drawn, anxious features and the 
bright, feverish eyes of Simelé, you would have 
(for the moment at least) tasted glory. You 
might perhaps think that, were you to come to 
Samoa, you might be introduced as the Author of 
The Engineer’s Thumb. ‘Disabuse yourself. They 
do not know what it isto make upa story. The 
Engineer's Thumb (God forgive me) was nar- 
rated as a piece of actual and factual history. Nay, 
and more, I who write to you have had the indis- 
cretion to perpetrate a trifling piece of fiction en- 
titled The Bottle Imp. Parties who come up to 
visit my unpretentious mansion, after having ad- 
mired the ceilings by Vanderputty and the tapestry 
by Gobbling, manifest towards the end a certain 
uneasiness which proves them to be fellows of an 
infinite delicacy. They may be seen to shrug a 
brown shoulder, to roll up a speaking eye, and at 
last secret burst from them: ‘Where is the 
bottle?’ Alas, my friends (I feel tempted to say), 
you will find it by the Engineer’s Thumb. 
Talofa-soifua. 
O a’u, o lau uo moni, O Tusitala. 
More commonly known as’ R. L. STEVENSON 


Have read the Refugees; Condé and old P. 
Murat very good; Louis xiv. and Louvois with 
the letter bag very rich. You have reached a 
trifle wide perhaps; too many celebrities? Though 
I was delighted to re-encounter my old friend Du 
Chaylu. bid Murat is perhaps your high-water 
mark; ’tis excellently human, cheerful and real. 
Do it again. Madame de Maintenon struck me as 
quite good. Have you any document for the 
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decapitation? It sounds steepish. The devil of 
all that first part is that you see old Dumas; yet 
your Louis xiv. is distinctly good. I am much 
interested with this book, which fulfils a good deal, 
and promises more. Question: How far a His- 
torical Novel should be wholly episodic? I 
incline to that view, with trembling. I shake 
hands with you on old Murat. Ri, as: TSE 


To GrorcGE MEREDITH 


Sept. 5th, 1893, 
Vailima Plantation, Upolu, Samoa 

MY DEAR MEREDITH,—I have again and again 
taken up the pen to write to you, and many be- 
ginnings have gone into the waste paper basket 
(I have one now—for the second time in my life— 
and feel a big man on the strength of it). And no 
doubt it requires some decision to break so long 
a silence. My health is vastly restored, and I am 
now living patriarchally in this place six hundred 
feet above the sea on the shoulder of a mountain 
of 1500. Behind me, the unbroken bush slopes 
up to the backbone of the island (3 to 4000) with- 
out a house, with no inhabitants save a few 
runaway black boys, wild pigs and cattle, and 
wild doves and flying foxes, and many parti- 
coloured birds, and many black, and many white: 
a very eerie, dim, strange place and hard to 
travel. I am the head of a household of five 
whites, and of twelve Samoans, to all of whom I 
am the chief and father: my cook comes to me 
and asks leave to marry—and his mother, a fine old 
chief woman, who has never lived here, does the 
same. You may be sure I granted the petition. 
It is a life of great interest, complicated by the 
Tower of Babel, that old enemy. And I have all 
the time on my hands for literary work. 
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My house is a great place; we have a hall 
fifty feet long with a great redwood stair ascend- 
ing from it, where we dine in state—myself usually 
dressed in a singlet and a pair of trousers—and 
attended on by servants in a single garment, a 
kind of kilt—also flowers and leaves—and their 
hair often powdered with lime. The European 
who came upon it suddenly would think it was a 
dream. We have prayers on Sunday night—I am 
a perfect pariah in the island not to have them 
oftener, but the spirit is unwilling and the flesh 
proud, and I cannot go it more. It is strange to 
see the long line of the brown folk crouched along 
the wall with lanterns at intervals before them in 
the big shadowy hall, with an oak cabinet at one 
end of it and a group of Rodin’s (which native 
taste regards as prodigieusement leste) presiding 
over all from the top—and to hear the long 
rambling Samoan hymn rolling up (God bless me, 
what style! But I am off business to-day, and 
this is not meant to be literature). : 

I have asked Colvin to send you a copy of 
Catriona, which I am sometimes tempted to think 
is about my best work. I hear word occasionally 
of the Amazing Marriage. It will be a brave day 
for me when I get hold of it. Gower Woodseer 
is now an ancient, lean, grim, exiled Scot, living 
and labouring as for a wager in the tropics; still 
active, still with lots of fire in him, but the youth— 
ah, the youth where is it? For years after I came 
here, the critics (those genial gentlemen) used to 
deplore the relaxation of my fibre and the idle- 
ness to which I had succumbed. I hear less of 
this now; the next thing is they will tell me I 
am writing myself out! and that my unconscien- 
tious conduct is bringing their grey hairs with 
sorrow to the dust. I do not know—I mean I do 
know one thing. For fourteen years I have not 
bad a day’s real health; I have wakened sick and 
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gone to bed weary; and I have done my work un- 
flinchingly. I have written in bed, and written 
out of it, written in hemorrhages, written in sick- 
ness, written torn by coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness; and for so long, it 
seems to me I have won my wager and recovered 
my glove. I am better now, have been rightly 
speaking since first I came to the Pacific; and still, 
few are the days when I am not in some physical 
distress. And the battle goes on—ill or well, is 
a trifle; so as it goes. I was made for a contest, 
and the Powers have so willed that my battlefield 
should be this dingy, inglorious one of the bed 
and the physic bottle. At least I have not failed, 
but I would have preferred a place of trumpetings 
and the open air over my head. 

This is a devilish egotistical yarn. Will you try 
to imitate me in that if the spirit ever moves you 
to reply? And meantime be sure that away in 
the midst of the Pacific there is a house on a 
wooded island where the name of George Mere- 
dith is very dear, and his memory (since it must 
be no more) is continually honoured.—Ever your 
friend, RosBert Louis STEVENSON 


Remember me to Mariette, if you please; and 
my wife sends her most kind remembrances to 
yourself. Baku. 


To SripNey CoLvin 


On a first reading of the incomplete MS. of The Ebb 
Tide, without its concluding chapters, which are the 
strongest, dislike of the three detestable—or rather two 
detestable and one contemptible—chief characters had 
made me unjust to the imaginative force and vividness 
of the treatment. 


[Vailima] 23rd August 
MY DEAR COLVIN,—Your pleasing letter re The 
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Ebb Tide, to hand. I propose, if it be not too 
late, to delete Lloyd’s name. He has nothing to 
do with the last half. The first we wrote to- 
gether, as the beginning of a long yarn. The 
second is entirely mine; and I think it rather un- 
fair on the young man to couple his name with 
so infamous a work. Above all, as you had not 
read the two last chapters, which seem to me the 
most ugly and cynical of all. 

You will see that I am not in a good humour; 
and I am not. It is not because of your letter, 
but because of the complicated miseries that 
surround me and that I choose to say nothing of. 

. Life is not all Beer and Skittles. The inher- 
ent tragedy of things works itself out from white 
to black and blacker, and the poor things of a day 
look ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron 
faithr I cannot say it does. I believe in an 
ultimate decency of things; ay, and if I woke in 
hell, should still believe it! But it is hard walk- 
ing, and I can see my own share in the missteps, 
and can bow my head to the result, like an old, 
stern, unhappy devil of a Norseman, as my ulti- 
mate character is. 

Well, i faut cultiver son jardin. ‘That last ex- 
pression of poor, unhappy human wisdom I take 
to my heart and go to St. Ives. 

24th Aug.—And did, and’ worked about 2 hours 
and got to sleep ultimately and ‘a’ the clouds has 
blawn away.’ ‘ Be sure we’ll have some pleisand 
weather, When a’ the clouds (storms?) has blawn 

gone?) away.’ Verses that have a quite inex- 
plicable attraction for me, and I believe had for 
Burns. They have no merit, but are somehow 
good. iI am now in a most excellent humour. 

I am deep in St. Ives which, I believe, will be 
the next novel done. But it is to be clearly un- 
derstood that I promise nothing, and may throw in 
your face the very last thing you expect—or I 
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expect. St. Ives will (to my mind) not be wholly 
bad. It is written in rather a funny style; a little 
stilted and left-handed; the style of St. Ives; also, 
to some extent, the style of R. L. S. dictating. 
St. Ives is unintellectual, and except as an ad- 
venture novel, dull. But the adventures seem to 
me sound and pretty probable; and it is a love 
story. Speed his wings! 

Sunday night—De ceeur un peu plus dispos, 
monsieur et cher confrére, je me remets a vous 
écrire. St. Ives is now in the 5th chapter copying; 
in the 14th chapter of the dictated draft. I do 
not believe I shall end by disliking it. 

Monday.—Well, here goes again for the news. 
Fanny is very well indeed, and in good spirits; I 
am in good spirits, but not very well; Lloyd is 
in good spirits and very well; Belle has a real 
good fever which has put her pipe out wholly. 
Graham goes back this mail. He takes with him 
three chapters of The Family, and is to go to 
you as soon as he can. He cannot be much the 
master of his movements, but you grip him 
when you can and get all you can from him, as 
he has lived about six months with us and he can 
tell you just what is true and what is not—and not 
the dreams of dear old Ross.’ He is a good 
fellow, is he not? 

Since you rather revise your views of The Ebb 
Tide, I think Lloyd’s name might stick, but I’ll 
leave it to you. I'll tell you just how it stands. 
Up to the discovery of the champagne, the tale 
was all planned between us and drafted by Lloyd; 
from that moment he has had nothing to do with 
it except talking it over. For we changed our 


* Dr. Fairfax Ross, a distinguished physician of Sydney, 
and friend of the Stevenson family, who during a visit 
to England this summer had conveyed to me no very 
reassuring impression as to the healshfulness of the 
island life and climate. 
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plan, gave up the projected Monte Cristo, and 
cut it down fora short story. My jmpression—(I 
beg your pardon—this is a local joke—a firm here 
had on its beer labels, ‘sole jmporters ’)—is that 
it will never be popular, but might make a little 
succés de scandale. However, I’m done with it 
now, and not sorry, and the crowd may rave 
and mumble its bones for what I care. 

Hole essential." I am sorry about the maps; 
but I want ’em for next edition, so see and have 
proofs sent. You are quite right about the bottle 
and the great Huish, I must try to make it clear. 
No, I will not write a play for Irving nor for the 
devil. Can you not see that the work of falssf- 
cation which a play demands is of all tasks the 
most ungrateful? And I have done it a long 
while—and nothing ever came of it. 

Consider my new proposal, I mean Honolulu. 
You would get the Atlantic and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would you not? for bracing. And so much 
less sea! And then you could actually see 
Vailima, which I would like you to, for it’s 
beautiful and my home and tomb that is to be; 
though it’s a wrench not to be planted in Scot- 
land—that I can never deny—if I could only be 
buried in the hills, under the heather and a table 
tombstone like the martyrs, where the whaups and 
plovers are crying! Did you see a man who 
wrote the Stickit Minister,” and dedicated it to 
me, in words that brought the tears to my eyes 
every time I looked at them. ‘ Where about the 
graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying. Hss 


*W. Hole, R.S.A.: essential for the projected illus- 
trations to Kidnapped and Catrtona. 

*Mr,. S. R. Crockett. The words quoted from this 
gentleman’s dedication were worked by Stevenson into 
a very moving and metrically original set of verses, 
addressed to him in acknowledgment (Songs of Travel, 
xiii). 
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heart remembers how.’ Ah, by God, it does! 
Singular that I should fulfil the Scots destiny 
throughout, and live a voluntary exile, and have 
my head filled with the blessed, beastly place all 
the time! 

And now a word as regards the delusions of 
the dear Ross, who remembers, I believe, my 
letters and Fanny’s when we were first installed, 
and were really hoeing a hard row. We have 
salad, beans, cabbages, tomatoes, asparagus, 
kohl-rabi, oranges, limes, barbadines, pine-apples, 
Cape gooseberries—galore; pints of milk and 
cream; fresh meat five days a week. It is the 
rarest thing for any of us to touch a tin; and the 
gnashing of teeth when it has to be done is dread- 
ful—for no one who has not lived on them for 
six months knows what the Hatred of the Tin is. 
As for exposure, my weakness is certainly the 
reverse; | am sometimes a month without leaving 
the verandah—for my sins, be it said! Doubtless, 
when I go about and, as the Doctor says, ‘ ex- 
pose myself to malaria,’ I am in far better health; 
and I would do so more too—for I do not mean 
to be silly—but the difficulties are great. How- 
ever, you see how much the dear Doctor knows of 
my diet and habits! Malaria practically does not 
exist in these islands; it is a negligible quan- 
tity. What really bothers us a little is the mos- 
quito affair—the so-called elephantiasis—ask Ross 
about it. A real romance of natural history, 
quot! 

Hi! stop! you say The Ebb Tide is the ‘ work- 
ing out of an artistic problem of a kind.’ Well, I 
should just bet it was! You don’t like Attwater. 
But look at my three rogues; they’re all there, 
I'll go bail. Three types of the bad man, the 
weak man, and the strong man with a weakness, 
that are gone through and lived out. 

Yes, of course I was sorry for Mataafa, but 
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a good deal sorrier and angrier about the mis- 
management of all the white officials. I cannot 
bear to write about that. Manono all destroyed, 
one house standing in Apolima, the women 
stripped, the prisoners beaten with whips—and 
the women’s heads taken—all under white aus- 
pices. And for upshot and result of so much 
shame to the white powers—Tamasese already 
conspiring! as I knew and preached in vain must 
be the case! Well, well, it is no fun to meddle 
in politics! 

I suppose you’re right about Simon.* But it 
is Symon throughout in that blessed little volume 
my father bought for me in Inverness in the year 
of grace ’81, I believe—the trial of James Stewart, 
with the Jacobite pamphlet and the dying speech 
appended—out of which the whole of Davie has 
already been begotten, and which I felt it a kind of 
loyalty to follow. I really ought to have it bound 
in velvet and gold, if I had any gratitude! and the 
best of the lark is, that the name of David Balfour 
is not anywhere within the bounds of it. A pretty 
curious instance of the genesis of a book. I am 
delighted at your good word for David; I believe 
the two together make up much the best of my 
work and perhaps of what is in me. I am not 
ashamed of them, at least. There is one hitch; 
instead of three hours between the two parts, I 
fear there have passed three years over Davie’s 
character; but do not tell anybody; see if they 
can find it out for themselves; and no doubt 
his experiences in Kidnapped would go far 
to form him. I would like a copy to go to 
G. Meredith. 

W ednesday.—Well, here is a new move. It is 
likely I may start with Graham next week and go 
to Honolulu to meet the other steamer and re- 

* Simon Fraser, the Master of Lovat, in Catriona: the 
spelling of his name. 
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turn: I do believe a fortnight at sea would do me 
good; yet I am not yet certain. The crowded 
up-steamer sticks in my throat. 

Tuesday, 12th Sept.—Yesterday was perhaps 
the brightest in the annals of Vailima. I got 
leave from Captain Bickford to have the band of 
the Katoomba come up, and they came, four- 
teen of ’em, with drum, fife, cymbals and bugles, 
blue jackets, white caps, and smiling faces. The 
house was all decorated with scented greenery 
above and below. We had not only our own nine 
out-door workers, but a contract party that we 
took on in charity to pay their war-fine; the band 
besides, as it came up the mountain, had collected 
a following of children by the way, and we had 
a picking of Samoan ladies to receive them. 
Chicken, ham, cake and fruits were served out 
with coffee and lemonade, and all the afternoon 
we had rounds of claret negus flavoured with rum 
and limes. They played to us, they danced, they 
sang, they tumbled. Our boys came in the end 
of the verandah and gave them a dance for a 
while. It was anxious work getting this stopped 
once it had begun, but I knew the band was going 
ona programme. Finally they gave three cheers 
for Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, shook hands, formed 
up and marched off playing—till a kicking horse in 
the paddock put their pipes out something of the 
suddenest—we thought the big drum was gone, 
but Simelé flew to the rescue. And so they wound 
away down the hill with ever another call of the 
bugle, leaving us extinct with fatigue, but perhaps 
the most contented hosts that ever watched the 
departure of successful guests. Simply impossible 
to tell how well these blue-jackets behaved; a 
most interesting lot of men; this education of boys 
for the navy is making a class, wholly apart—how 
shall I call them?—a kind of lower-class public 
school boy, well-mannered, fairly intelligent, 
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sentimental as a sailor. What is more shall be 
writ on board ship if anywhere. . 
Please send Catriona to G. Meredith. 
S.S. Mariposa.—To-morrow I reach Honolulu. 
Good-morning to your honour. Rey Si: 


To J. M. Barrie 


Vailima, Samoa, December 7th, 1893 


MY DEAR BARRIE,—I have received duly the mag- 
num opus, and it really is a magnum opus.’ It is 
a beautiful specimen of Clark’s printing, paper 
sufficient, and the illustrations all my _ fancy 
painted. But the particular flower of the flock to 
whom I have hopelessly lost my heart is Tibby 
Birse. I must have known Tibby Birse when she 
was a servant’s mantua-maker in Edinburgh and 
answered to the name of Miss Broddie. She used 
to come and sew with my nurse, sitting with her 
legs crossed in a masculine manner; and swinging 
her foot emphatically, she used to -pour forth a 
perfectly unbroken stream of gossip. I didn’t 
hear it, I was immersed in far more important 
business with a box of bricks, but the recollection 
of that thin, perpetual, shrill sound of a voice has 
echoed in my ears sinsyne. I am bound to say she 
was younger than Tibbie, but there is no mistak- 
ing that and the indescribable and eminently 
Scottish expression. 

I have been very much prevented of late, having 
carried out thoroughly to my own satisfaction two 
considerable illnesses, had a birthday, and visited 
Honolulu, where politics are (if possible) a shade 
more exasperating than they are with us. I am 
told that it was just when eae on the point of 
leaving that I received your superlative epistle 


‘The Window in Thrums, with illustrations by W. 
Hole, R.S.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 1802. 
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about the cricket eleven. In that case it is im- 
possible I should have answered it, which is incon- 
sistent with my own recollection of the fact. What 
I remember is, that I sat down under your imme- 
diate inspiration and wrote an answer in every 
way worthy. If I didn’t, as it seems proved that 
I couldn’t, it will never be done now. However, I 
did the next best thing, I equipped my cousin 
Graham Balfour with a letter of introduction, and 
from him, if you know how—for he is rather of 
the Scottish character—you may elicit all the in- 
formation you can possibly wish to have as to us 
and ours. Do not be blufted off by the somewhat 
stern and monumental first impression that he 
may make upon you. He is one of the best 
fellows in the world, and the same sort of fool 
that we are, only better-looking, with all the 
faults of Vailimans and some of his own—I say 
nothing about virtues. 

I have lately been returning to my wallowing in 
the mire. When I was a child, and indeed until 
I was nearly a man, I consistently read Covenant- 
ing books. Now that I am a grey-beard—or 
would be, if I could raise the beard—I have re- 
turned, and for weeks back have read little else 
but Wodrow, Walker, Shields, etc. Of course 
this is with an idea of a novel, but in the course of 
it | made a very curious discovery. I have been 
accustomed to hear refined and intelligent critics 
—those who know so much better what we are 
than we do ourselves,—trace down my literary de- 
scent from all sorts of people, including Addison, 
of whom I could never read a word. Well, laigh 
i? your lug, sir—the clue was found. My style 
is from the Covenanting writers. Take a particu- 
lar case—the fondness for rhymes. I don’t know 
of any English prose-writer who rhymes except by 
accident, and then a stone had better be tied 
around his neck and himself cast into the sea: But 
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my Covenanting buckies rhyme all the time—a 
beautiful example of the unconscious rhyme above 
referred to. 

Do you know, and have you really tasted, these 
delightful works? If not, it should be remedied; 
there is enough of the Auld Licht in you to be 
ravished. 

I suppose you know that success has so far 
attended my banners—my political banners I 
mean, and not my literary. In conjunction with 
the Three Great Powers I have succeeded in 
getting rid of My President and My Chief-Justice. 
They’ve gone home, the one to Germany, the 
other to Souwegia. I hear little echoes of foot- 
falls of their departing footsteps through the 
medium of the newspapers... 

Whereupon I make you my salute with the firm 
remark that it is time to be done with trifling and 
give us a great book, and my ladies fall into line 
with me to pay you a most respectful courtesy, 
and we all join the cry, “Come to Vailima! ’ 

My dear sir, your soul’s health is in it—you will 
never do the great book, you will never cease to 
work in L., etc., till you come to Vailima. 

Rogpert Louis STEVENSON 


To Henry JAMES 
Apia, December 1893 


MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,—The mail has come upon 
me like an armed man three days earlier than was 
expected; and the Lord help me! It is impossible 
I should answer anybody the way they should be. 
Your jubilation over Catriona did me good, and 
still more the subtlety and truth of your remark 
on the starving of the visual sense in that book. 
*Tis true, and unless I make the greater effort— 
and am, as a step to that, convinced of its 
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necessity—it will be more true I fear in the future. 
I hear people talking, and I feel them acting, and 
that seems to me to be fiction. My two aims may 
be described as— 


1st. War to the adjective. 
2nd. Death to the optic nerve. 


Admitted we live in an age of the optic nerve in 
literature. For how many centuries did litera- 
ture get along without a sign of it? However, 
I’ll consider your letter. 

How exquisite is your character of the critic in 
Essays in London| I doubt if you have done any 
single thing so satisfying as a piece of style and of 
insight—Yours ever, Reka 


To Sipney CoLvin 


_Recounting a scene of gratitude for bounty shown by 
him to the prisoners in Apia gaol. 


[Vailima, December 1893] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—One page out of my picture 
book I must give you. Fine burning day; 4-past 
two P.M. We four begin to rouse up from repara- 
tory slumbers, yawn, and groan, get a cup of tea, 
and miserably dress: we have had a party the day 
before, X’mas Day, with all the boys absent but 
one, and latterly two; we had cooked all day long, 
a cold dinner, and lo! at two our guests began 
to arrive, though dinner was not till six; they 
were sixteen, and fifteen slept the night and 
breakfasted. Conceive, then, how unwillingly we 
climb on our horses and start off in the hottest 
part of the afternoon to ride 44 miles, attend a 
native feast in the gaol, and ride 4} miles 
back. But there is no help for it. I am a 
sort of father of the political prisoners, and have 
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charge d’ames in that riotously absurd establish- 
ment, Apia Gaol. The twenty-three (I think it is) 
chiefs act as under gaolers. The other day they 
told the Captain of an attempt to escape. ne of 
the lesser political prisoners the other day effected 
a swift capture, while the Captain was trailing 
about with the warrant; the man came to see what 
was wanted; came, too, flanked by the former 
gaoler; my prisoner offers to show him the dark 
cell, shoves him in, and locks the door. ‘Why 
do you do that?’ cries the former gaoler. ‘A 
warrant,’ says he. Finally, the chiefs actually 
feed the soldiery who watch them! 

The gaol is a wretched little building, contain- 
ing a little room, and three cells, on each side of 
a central passage; it is surrounded by a fence of 
corrugated iron, and shows, over the top of that, 
only a gable end with the inscription O le Fale 
Pupu. It is on the edge of the mangrove 
swamp, and is reached by a sort of causeway of 
turf. When we drew near, we saw the gates 
standing open and a prodigious crowd outside—I 
mean prodigious for Apia, perhaps a hundred 
and fifty people. The two sentries at the gate 
stood to arms passively, and there seemed to be 
a continuous circulation inside and out. The 
captain came to meet us; our boy, who had 
been sent ahead, was there to take the horses; and 
we passed inside the court which was full of food, 
and rang continuously to the voice of the caller of 
gifts; I had to blush a little later when my own 
present came, and I heard my one pig and eight 
miserable pine-apples being counted out like 
guineas. In the four corners of the yard and 
along one wall, there are make-shift, dwarfish, 
Samoan houses or huts, which have been run up 
since Captain Wurmbrand came to accommodate 
the chiefs. Before that they were all crammed 
into the six cells, and locked in for the night, 
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some of them with dysentery. They are wretched 
constructions enough, but sanctified by the pres- 
ence of chiefs. We heard a man corrected loudly 
to-day for saying ‘Fale’ of one of them; 
‘Maota,’ roared the highest chief present— 
‘palace.’ About eighteen chiefs, gorgeously 
arrayed, stood up to greet us, and led us into 
one of these maotas, where you may be sure we 
had to crouch, almost to kneel, to enter, and 
where a row of pretty girls occupied one side to 
make the ava (kava). The highest chief present 
was a magnificent man, as high chiefs usually 
are: I find I cannot describe him; his face is full 
of shrewdness and authority; his figure like 
Ajax; his name Auilua. He took the head of the 
building and put Belle on his right hand. Fanny 
was called first for the ava (kava). Our names 
were called in English style, the high-chief wife 
of Mr. St—(an unpronounceable something); Mrs. 
Straw, and the like. And when we went into the 
other house to eat, we found we were seated 
alternately with chiefs about the—table, I was 
about to say, but rather floor. Everything was 
to be done European style with a vengeance! 
We were the only whites present, except Wurm- 
brand, and still 1 had no suspicion of the truth. 
They began to take off their ulas (necklaces of 
scarlet seeds) and hang them about our necks; 
we politely resisted, and were told that the king 
(who had stopped off their siva) had sent down 
to the prison a message to the effect that he was 
to give a dinner to-morrow, and wished their 
second-hand ulas for it. Some of them were 
content; others not. There was a ring of anger 
in the boy’s voice, as he told us we were to wear 
them past the king’s house. Dinner over, I must 
say they are moderate eaters at a feast, we re- 
turned to the ava house; and then the curtain 
drew suddenly up upon the set scene. We took 
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our seats, and Auilua began to give me a present, 
recapitulating each article as he gave it out, with 
some appropriate comment. He called me several 
times ‘their only friend,’ said they were all in 
slavery, had no money, and these things were all 
made by the hands of their families—nothing 
bought; he had one phrase, in which I heard his 
voice rise up to a note of triumph: ‘This is a 
present from the poor prisoners to the rich man.’ 
Thirteen pieces of tapa, some of them surprisingly 
fine, one | think unique; thirty fans of every shape 
and colour; a kava cup, etc., etc. At first Auliua 
conducted the business with weighty gravity; but 
before the end of the thirty fans, his comments 
began to be humorous. When it came to a little 
basket, he said: ‘Here was a little basket for 
Tusitala to put sixpence in, when he could get 
hold of one’—with a delicious grimace. I 
answered as best as I was able through a miser- 
able interpreter; and all the while, as I went on, 
I heard the crier outside in the court calling my 
gift of food, which I perceived was to be Gargan- 
tuan. I had brought but three boys with me. It 
was plain that they were wholly overpowered. 
We proposed to send for our gifts on the morrow; 
but no, said the interpreter, that would never do; 
they must go away to-day, Mulinuu must see my 
porters taking away the gifts,—‘ make ’em jella,’ 
quoth the interpreter. And I began to see the 
reason of this really splendid gift; one half, 
gratitude to me—one half, a wipe at the king. 
And now, to introduce darker colours, you must 
know this visit of mine to the gaol was just a 
little bit risky; we had several causes for anxiety; 
it might have been put up, to connect with a 
Tamasese rising. Tusitala and his family would 
be good hostages. On the other hand, there 
were the Mulinuu people all about. We could see 
the anxiety of Captain Wurmbrand, no _ less 
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anxious to have us go, than he had been to see us 
come; he was deadly white and piainly had a 
bad headache, in the noisy scene. Presently, the 
noise grew uproarious; there was a rush at the 
gate—a rush in, not a rush out—where the two 
sentries still stood passive; Auilua leaped from his 
place (it was then that I got the name of Ajax 
for him) and the next moment we heard his voice 
roaring and saw his mighty figure swaying to and 
fro in the hurly-burly. As the deuce would have 
it, we could not understand a word of what was 
going on. It might be nothing more than the 
erdinary ‘ grab racket’ with which a feast com- 
monly concludes; it might be something worse. 
We made what arrangements we could for my 
tapa, fans, etc., as well as for my five pigs, my 
masses of fish, taro, etc., and with great dignity, 
and ourselves laden with ulas and other decora- 
tions, passed between the sentries among the 
howling mob to our horses. All’s well that ends 
well. Owing to Fanny and Belle, we had to 
walk; and, as Lloyd said, ‘he had at last ridden 
in a circus.” The whole length of Apia we paced 
our triumphal progress, past the king’s palace, 
past the German firm at Sogi—you can follow it 
on the map—amidst admiring exclamations of 
‘ Mawaia ’—beautiful—it may be rendered ‘O 
my! ain’t they dandy ’—until we turned up at last 
into our road as the dusk deepened into night. 
It was really exciting. And there is one thing 
sure: no such feast was ever made for a single 
family, and no such present ever given to a 
single white man. It is something to have been 
the hero of it. And whatever other ingredients 
there were, undoubtedly gratitude was present. 
As money value I have actually gained on the 
transaction ! 

Your note arrived; little profit, I must say. 
Scott has already put his nose in, in St. Ives, sir; 
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but his appearance is not yet complete; nothing 
is in that romance, except the story. I have to 
announce that I am off work, probably for six 
months. I must own that I have overworked 
bitterly—overworked—there, that’s legible. My 
hand is a thing that was, and in the meanwhile 
so are my brains. And here, in the very midst, 
comes a plausible scheme to make Vailima pay, 
which will perhaps let me into considerable ex- 
pense just when I don’t want it. You know the 
vast cynicism of my view of affairs, and how 
readily and (as some people say) with how much 
gusto I take the darker view? 

Why do you not send me Jerome K. Jerome’s 
paper, and let me see The Ebb Tide as a serial? 
It is always very important to see a thing in 
different presentments. I want every number. 
Politically we begin the new year with every 
expectation of a bust in 2 or 3 days, a bust which 
may spell destruction to Samoa. I have written 
to Baxter about his proposal.’ 


To SrpNEY COLVIN 


Vashma, Jan. 29th, 1894 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—I had fully intended for your 
education and moral health to fob you off with 
the meanest possible letter this month, and unfor- 
tunately I find I will have to treat you to a good 
long account of matters here. I believe I have 
told you before about Tui-ma-le-alii-fano and my 
taking him down to introduce him to the Chief 
Justice. Well, Tui came back to Vailima one day 
in the blackest sort of spirits, saying the war was 
decided, that he also must join in the fight, and 
that there was no hope whatever of success. He 


+ The scheme of the Edinburgh Edition. 
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must fight as a point of honour for his family and 
country; and in his case, even if he escaped on the 
field of battle, deportation was the least to be 
looked for. He said he had a letter of complaint 
from the Great Council of A’ana which he wished 
to lay before the Chief Justice; and he asked me 
to accompany him as if I were his nurse. We 
went down about dinner time; and by the way 
received from a lurking native the famous letter 
in an official blue envelope gummed up to the 
edges. It proved to be a declaration of war, quite 
formal, but with some variations that really made 
you bounce. White residents were directly 
threatened, bidden to have nothing to do with the 
king’s party, not to receive their goods in their 
houses, etc., under pain of an accident. How- 
ever, the Chief Justice took it very wisely and 
mildly, and between us, he and I and Tui made up 
a plan which has proved successful—so far. The 
war is over—fifteen chiefs are this morning under- 
going a curious double process of law, compar- 
able to a court martial; in which their complaints 
are to be considered, and if possible righted, while 
their conduct is to be criticised, perhaps punished. 
Up to now, therefore, it has been a most success- 
ful policy; but the danger is before us. My own 
feeling would decidedly be that all would be 
spoiled by a single execution. The great hope 
after all lies in the knotless, rather flaccid character 
of the people. These are no Maoris. All the 
powers that Cedercrantz let go by disuse the new 
C. J. is stealthily and boldly taking back again; 
perhaps some others also. He has shamed the 
chiefs in Mulinuu into a law against taking heads, 
with a punishment of six years’ imprisonment and, 
for a chief, degradation. To him has been left 
the sole. conduct of this anxious and decisive in- 
quiry. If the natives stand it, why, well! But 
I am nervous. 
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To Srpney Cotvin 


Feb. 1894 


DEAR COLVIN,—By a reaction, when your letter 
is a little decent, mine is to be naked and un- 
ashamed. We have been much exercised. No 
one can prophesy here, of course, and the balance 
still hangs trembling, but I think it will go for 
peace. 

The mail was very late this time; hence the 
paltriness of this note. When it came and I had 
read it, I retired with The Ebb Tide and read it all 
before I slept. I did not dream it was near as 
good; I am afraid I think it excellent. A little 
indecision about Attwater, not much. It gives me 
great hope, as I see I can work in that constipated, 
mosaic manner, which is what I have to do just 
now with Weir of Hermiston. 

We have given a ball; I send you a paper de- 
scribing the event. We have two guests in the 
house, Captain-Count Wurmbrand and Monsieur 
Albert de Lautreppe. Lautreppe is awfully nice— 
a quiet, gentlemanly fellow, gonflé de réves, as 
he describes himself—once a sculptor in the atelier 
of Henry Crosse, he knows something of art, and 
is really a resource to me. 

Letter from Meredith very kind. Have you 
seen no more of Graham? 

What about my grandfather? The family 
history will grow to be quite a chapter. 

I suppose I am growing sensitive; perhaps, by 
living among barbarians, I expect more civility. 
Look at this from the author of a very interesting 
and laudatory critique. He gives quite a false 
description of something of mine, and talks about 
my ‘insolence.’ Frankly, I supposed ‘insolence’ 
to be atapu word. Ido not use it toa gentleman, 
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I would not write it of a gentleman: I may be 
wrong, but I believe we did not write it of a 
gentleman in old days, and in my view he (clever 
fellow as he is) wants to be kicked for applying it 
to me. By writing a novel—even a bad one—I 
do not make myself a criminal for anybody to 
insult. This may amuse you. But either there is 
a change in journalism, too gradual for you to 
remark it on the spot, or there is a change in 
me. I cannot bear these phrases; I long to resent 
them. My forbears, the tenant farmers of the 
Mures, would not have suffered such expressions 
unless it had been from Cauldwell, or Rowallan, 
or maybe Auchendrane. My Family Pride 
bristles. I am like the negro, ‘I just heard last 
night’ who my great, great, great, great grand- 
father was.—Ever yours, RS test 


To SrpnEy CoLvin 


Partly concerning a fresh rising, this time of the 
partisans of Tamasese from the district of Atua, which 
had occurred and was after some time suppressed; 
partly in reference to the visit of Mr. Sidney Lysaght; 
partly in reply to a petition that his letters might be 
less entirely taken up with native affairs, of relatively 
little meaning to his correspondent. 


[Vatlima, April 1894] 


MY DEAR COLVIN,—This is the very day the mail 
goes, and I have as yet written you nothing. But 
it was just as well—as it was all about my ‘ blacks 
and chocolates,’ and what of it had relation to 
whites you will read some of in the Times. It 
means, as you will see, that I have at one blow 
quarrelled with all the officials of Samoa, the 
Foreign Office, and I suppose her Majesty the 
Queen with milk and honey blest. But you'll see 
in the Times. I am very well indeed, but just 
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about dead and mighty glad the mail is near here, 
and I can just give up all hope of contending with 
my letters, and lie down for the rest of the day. 
These Times letters are not easy to write. And I 
dare say the consuls say, ‘Why, then, does he 
write them?’ 

I had miserable luck with St. Ives; being already 
half-way through it, a book I had ordered six 
months ago arrives at last, and I have to change 
the first half of it from top to bottom! How 
could I have dreamed the French prisoners were 
watched over like a female charity school, kept in 
a grotesque livery, and shaved twice a week? 
And I had made all my points on the idea that 
they were unshaved and clothed anyhow. How- 
ever, this last is better business; if only the book 
had come when I ordered it! A propos, many of 
the books you announce don’t come as a matter of 
fact. When they are of any value, it is best to 
register them. Your letter, alas! is not here; I 
sent it down to the cottage, with all my mail, for 
Fanny; on Sunday night a boy comes up with 
a lantern and a note from Fanny, to say the woods 
are full of Atuas and I must bring a horse down 
that instant, as the posts are established beyond 
her on the road, and she does not want to have the 
fight going on between us. Impossible to get a 
horse; so I started in the dark on foot, with a 
revolver, and my spurs on my bare feet, leaving 
directions that the boy should mount after me 
with the horse. Try such an experience on Our 
Road once, and do it, if you please, after you have 
been down town from nine o’clock till six, on 
board the ship-of-war lunching, teaching Sunday 
School (I actually do) and making necessary 
visits; and the Saturday before, having sat all day 
from 4-past six to 4-past four, scriving at my 
Times letter. About half-way up, just in fact at 
‘point’ of the outposts, I met Fanny coming up. 
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Then all night long I was being wakened with 
scares that really should be looked into, though I 
knew there was nothing in them and no bottom to 
the whole story; and the drums and shouts and 
cries from Tanugamanono and the town keeping 
up an all-night corybantic chorus in the moon- 
light—the moon rose late—and the search-light of 
the war-ship in the harbour making a jewel of 
brightness as it lit up the bay of Apia in the 
distance. And then next morning, about eight 
o’clock, a drum coming out of the woods and a 
party of patrols who had been in the woods on 
our left front (which is our true rear) coming up 
to the house, and meeting there another party 

pe 
Tear 
which is Vaea Mountain, and 43 of them being 
entertained to ava and biscuits on the verandah, 
and marching off at last in single file for Apia. 
Briefly, it is not much wonder if your letter and 
my whole mail was left at the cottage, and I have 
no means of seeing or answering particulars. 

The whole thing was nothing but a bottomless 
scare; it was obviously so; you couldn’t make a 
child believe it was anything else, but it has made 
the consuls sit up. My own private scares were 
really abominably annoying; as for instance after 
I had got to sleep for the ninth time perhaps—and 
that was no easy matter either, for I had a crick in 
my neck so agonising that I had to sleep sitting 
up—I heard noises as of a man being murdered 
in the boys’ house. To be sure, said I, this ts 
nothing again, but if a man’s head was being 
taken, the noises would be the same! So I had 
to get up, stifle my cries of agony from the crick, 
get my revolver, and creep out stealthily to the 
boys’ house. And there were two of them sitting 
up, keeping watch of their own accord like good 
boys, and whiling the time over a game of Sweepi 


who had been in the woods on our right} 
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(Cascino—the whist of our islanders)—and one of 
them was our champion idiot, Misifolo, and I 
suppose he was holding bad cards, and losing all 
the time—and these noises were his humorous 
protests against Fortune! 

Well, excuse this excursion into my ‘blacks 
and chocolates.’ It is the last. You will have 
heard from Lysaght how I failed to write last 
mail. The said Lysaght seems to me a very nice 
fellow. We were only sorry he could not stay 
with us longer. Austin came back from school 
last week, which made a great time for the 
anlanuensis, you may be sure. Then on Satur- 
day, the Curagoa came in—same commission, with 
all our old friends; and on Sunday, as already 
mentioned, Austin and I went down to service and 
had lunch afterwards in the wardroom. The 
officers were awfully nice to Austin; they are the 
most amiable ship in the world; and after lunch 
we had a paper handed round on which we were 
to guess, and sign our guess, of the number ot 
leaves on the pine-apple; I never saw this game 
before, but it seems it is much practised in the 
Queen’s Navee. When all have betted, one of 
the party begins to strip the pine-apple head, and 
the person whose guess is furthest out has to pay 
for the sherry. My equanimity was disturbed by 
shouts of The American Commodore, and I found 
that Austin had entered and lost about a bottle of 
sherry! He turned with great composure and 
addressed me. ‘I am afraid I must look to you, 
Uncle Louis.’ The Sunday School racket is only 
an experiment which I took up at the request of 
the late American Land Commissioner; I am try- 
ing it for a month, and if I do as ill as I believe, 
and the boys find it only half as tedious as I do, I 
think it will end ina month. I have carte blanche, 
and say what I like; but does any single soul 
understand me? 

K 
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Fanny is on the whole very much better. Lloyd 
has been under the weather, and goes for a month 
to the South Island of New Zealand for some 
skating, save the mark! I get all the skating I 
want among officials. ; 

Dear Colvin, please remember that my life 
passes among my ‘blacks or chocolates.’ If I 
were to do as you propose, in a bit of a tiff, it 
would cut you off entirely from my life. You 
must try to exercise a trifle of imagination, and 
put yourself, perhaps with an effort, into some 
sort of sympathy with these people, or how am I 
to write to you? I think you are truly a little too 
Cockney with me.—Ever yours, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


To GerorGE MEREDITH 


The young lady referred to in the following is Mr. 
Meredith’s daughter, now Mrs. H. Sturgis; the bearer 
of the introduction, Mr. Sidney Lysaght, author of The 
Marplot and One of the Grenvilles. It is only in the 
first few chapters of Mr. Meredith’s Amazing Marriage 
that the character of Gower Woodseer has been allowed 
to retain any likeness to that of R. L. S. 


Vailima, Samoa, April 17th, 1894 

MY DEAR MEREDITH,—Many good things have 
the gods sent to me of late. First of all there was 
a letter from you by the kind hand of Mariette, if 
she is not too great a lady to be remembered in 
such a style; and then there came one Lysaght 
with a charming note of introduction in the well- 
known hand itself. We had but a few days of 
him, and liked him well. There was a sort of 
geniality and inward fire about him at which I 
warmed my hands. It is long since I have seen a 
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young man who has left in me such a favourable 
impression; and I find myself telling myself, ‘O, 
I must tell this to Lysaght,’ or, ‘ This will interest 
him,’ in a manner very unusual after so brief an 
acquaintance. The whole of my family shared in 
this favourable impression, and my halls have 
re-echoed even since, I am sure he will be amused 
to know, with Widdicombe Fair. 

He will have told you doubtless more of my 
news than I could tell you myself; he has your 
European perspective, a thing long lost to me. I 
heard with a great deal of interest the news of 
Box Hill. And so I understand it is to be en- 
closed! Allow me to remark, that seems a far 
more barbaric trait of manners than the most 
barbarous of ours. We content ourselves with 
cutting off an occasional head. 

I hear we may soon expect The Amazing 
Marriage. You know how long, and with how 
much curiosity, I have looked forward to the 
book. Now, in so far as you have adhered to 
your intention, Gower Woodseer will be a family 
portrait, age twenty-five, of the highly respectable 
and slightly influential and fairly aged Tusitala. 
You have not known that gentleman; console 
yourself, he is not worth knowing. At the same 
time, my dear Meredith, he is very sincerely yours 
—for what he is worth, for the memories of old 
times, and in the expectation of many pleasures 
still to come. I suppose we shall never see each 
other again; flitting youths of the Lysaght species 
may occasionally cover these unconscionable 
leagues and bear greetings to and fro. But we 
ourselves must be content to converse on an 
occasional sheet of notepaper, and I shall never 
see whether you have grown older, and you shall 
never deplore that Gower Woodseer should have 
declined into the pantaloon Tusitala. It is perhaps 
better so. Let us continue to see each other as 
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we were, and accept, my dear Meredith, my love 
and respect. Rosert Louris STEVENSON 


P.S.—My wife joins me in the kindest messages 
to yourself and Mariette. 


To Mrs. SITWELL 


[Vailima, April 1894] 

MY DEAR FRIEND,—I have at last got some 
photographs, and hasten to send you, as you 
asked, a portrait of Tusitala. He is a strange 
person; not so lean, say experts, but infinitely 
battered; mighty active again on the whole; 
going up and down our break-neck road at all 
hours of the day and night on horseback; holding 
meetings with all manner of chiefs; quite a 
political personage—God save the mark!—in a 
small way, but at heart very conscious of the 
inevitable flat failure that awaits every one. I 
shall never do a better book than Catriona, that 
is my high-water mark, and the trouble of pro- 
duction increases on me at a great rate—and 
mighty anxious about how I am to leave my 
family: an elderly man, with elderly preoccupa- 
tions, whom I should be ashamed to show you 
for your old friend; but not a hope of my dying 
soon and cleanly, and ‘winning off the stage.’ 
Rather I am daily better in physical health. I 
shall have to see this business out, after all; and 
I think, in that case, they should have—they 
might have—spared me all my ill-health this 
decade past, if 1t were not to unbar the doors. I 
have no taste for old age, and my nose is to be 
rubbed in it in spite of my face. I was meant to 
die young, and the gods do not love me. 

This is very like an epitaph, bar the handwrit- 
ing, which is anything but monumental, and I 
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dare say I had better stop. Fanny is down at 
her own cottage planting or deplanting or re- 
planting, I know not which, and she will not be 
home till dinner, by which time the mail will be 
all closed, else she would join me in all good 
messages and remembrances of love. I hope 
you will congratulate Burne Jones from me on his 
baronetcy. I cannot make out to be anything 
but raspingly, harrowingly sad; so I will close, 
and not affect levity which I cannot feel. Do not 
altogether forget me; keep a corner of your 
memory for the exile -Lovuts 


To Cartes BAXTER 
[Vailima, May 1894] 

MY DEAR CHARLES,—My dear fellow, I wish to 
assure you of the greatness of the pleasure that 
this Edinburgh Edition gives me. I suppose it 
was your idea to give it that name. No other 
would have affected me in the same manner. Do 
you remember, how many years ago—I would be 
afraid to hazard a guess—one night when I com- 
municated to you certain intimations of early 
death and aspirations after fame? I was par- 
ticularly maudlin; and my remorse the next morn- 
ing on a review of my folly has written the matter 
very deeply in my mind; from yours it may easily 
have fled. If any one at that moment could have 
shown me the Edinburgh Edition, I suppose I 
should have died. It is with gratitude and wonder 
-that I consider ‘the way in which I have been 
led.’ Could a more preposterous idea have 
occurred to us in those days when we used to 
search our pockets for coppers, too often in vain, 
and combine forces to produce the threepence 
necessary for two glasses of beer, or wander 
down the Lothian Road without any, than that 
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I should be strong and well at the age of forty- 
three in the island of Upolu, and that you should 
be at home bringing out the Edinburgh Edition? 
If it had been possible, I should almost have 
preferred the Lothian Road Edition, say, with a 
picture of the old Dutch smuggler on the covers. 
I have now something heavy on my mind. I had 
always a great sense of kinship with poor Robert 
Fergusson—so clever a boy, so wild, of such 
a mixed strain, so unfortunate, born in the same 
town with me, and, as I always felt, rather by 
express intimation than from evidence, so like 
myself. Now the injustice with which the one 
Rebert is rewarded and the other left out in the 
cold sits heavy on me, and I wish you could 
think of some way in which I could do honour 
to my unfortunate namesake. Do you think it 
would look like affectation to dedicate the whole 
edition to his memory? I think it would. The 
sentiment which would dictate it to me is too 
abstruse; and besides, I think my wife is the 
proper person to receive the dedication of my 
life’s work. At the same time, it is very odd—it 
really looks like the transmigration of souls—I 
feel that I must do something for Fergusson; 
Burns has been before me with the gravestone. 
It occurs to me you might take a walk down the 
Canongate and see in what condition the stone is. 
If it be at all uncared for, we might repair it, 
and perhaps add a few words of inscription. 

I must tell you, what I just remembered in a 
flash as I was walking about dictating this letter 
—there was in the original plan of the Master 
of Ballantrae a sort of introduction describing my 
arrival in Edinburgh on a visit to yourself and 
your placing in my hands the papers of the story. 
IT actually wrote it, and then condemned the 
idea—as being a little too like Scott, I suppose. 
Now I must really find the MS. and try to finish 
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it for the E. E. It will give you, what I should 
so much like you to have, another corner of 
your own in that lofty monument. ; 

Suppose we do what I have proposed about 
Fergusson’s monument, I wonder if an inscription 
like this would look arrogant— 


This stone originally erected 

by Robert Burns has been 
repaired at the 

charges of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and is by him re-dedicated to 
the memory of Robert Fergusson, 
as the gift of one Edinburgh 

lad to another. 


In spacing this inscription I would detach the 
names of Fergusson and Burns, but leave mine in 
fie text. 

Or would that look like sham modesty, and is 
it better to bring out the three Roberts? 


To James Payn 


Vailima, Upolu, Samoa [August 11, 1894] 


MY DEAR JAMES PAYN,—I hear fron: Lang that 
you are unwell, and it reminds me of two circum- 
stances: First, that it is a very long time since 
you had the exquisite pleasure of hearing from 
me; and second, that I have been very often un- 
well myself, and sometimes had to thank you for 
a grateful anodyne. 

They are not good, the circumstances, to write 
an anodyne letter. The hills and my house at less 
than (boom) a minute’s interval quake with 
thunder; and though I cannot hear that part of 
it, shells are falling thick into the fort of 
Luatuanu’u (boom). It is my friends of the 
Curagoa, the Falke, and the Bussard bombarding 
(after all these—boom—months) the rebels of 
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Atua. (Boom-boom.) It is most distracting in 
itself; and the thought of the poor devils in their 
fort (boom) with their bits of rifles far from 
pleasant. (Boom-boom.) You can see how quick 
it goes, and I’ll say no more about Mr. Bow-wow, 
only you must understand the perpetual accom- 
paniment of this discomfortable sound, and make 
allowances for the value of my copy. It is odd, 
though, I can well remember, when the Franco- 
Prussian war began, and I was in Eilean Earraid, 
far enough from the sound of the loudest 
cannonade, I could hear the shots fired, and I felt 
the pang in my breast of a man struck. It was 
sometimes so distressing, so instant, that I lay in 
the heather on the top of the island, with my face 
hid, kicking my heels for agony. And now, when 
I can hear the actual concussion of the air and 
hills, when I know personally the people who 
stand exposed to it, I am able to go on tant bien 
que mal with a letter to James Payn! The bless- 
ings of age, though mighty small, are tangible. 
I have heard a great deal of them since I came 
into the world, and now that I begin to taste of 
them—Well! But this is one, that people do get 
cured of the excess of sensibility; and I had as 
lief these people were shot at as myself—or 
almost, for then I should have some of the fun, 
such as it is. 

You are to conceive me, then, sitting in my little 
gallery room, shaken by these continual spasms 
of cannon, and with my eye more or less singly 
fixed on the imaginary figure of my dear James 
Payn. I try to see him in bed; no go. I see him 
instead jumping up in his room in Waterloo Place 
(where ex hypothesi he is not), sitting on the 
table, drawing out a very black briar-root pipe. 
and beginning to talk to a slim and ill-dressed 
visitor in a voice that is good to hear and with a 
smile that is pleasant to see (After a little more 
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than half an hour, the voice that was ill to hear 
has ceased, the cannonade is over.) And’ I am 
thinking how I can get an answering smile wafted 
over so many leagues of land and water, and can 
find no way. 

I have always been a great visitor of the sick; 
and one of the sick I visited was W. E. Henley, 
which did not make very tedious visits, so [’ll not 
get off much purgatory for them. That was in 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, the old one, the true 
one, with Georgius Secundus standing and point- 
ing his toe in a niche of the fagade; and a mighty 
fine building it was! And I remember one 
winter’s afternoon, in that place of misery, that 
Henley and I chanced to fall in talk about James 
Payn himself. I am wishing you could have 
heard that talk! I think that would make 

ou smile. We had mixed you up with John 

ayne, for one thing, and stood amazed at your 
extraordinary, even painful, versatility; and for 
another, we found ourselves each students so well 
prepared for examinations on the novels of the 
real Mackay. Perhaps, after all, this is worth 
something in life—to have given so much pleasure 
to a pair so different in every way as were Henley 
and I, and to be talked of with so much interest by 
two such (beg pardon) clever lads! 

The cheerful Lang has neglected to tell me what 
is the matter with you; so, I’m sorry to say, I 
am cut off from all the customary consolations. I 
can’t say, ‘ Think how much worse it would be if 
you had a broken leg! ’ when you may have the 
crushing repartee up your sleeve, ‘ But it is my 
leg that is broken.’ This is a pity. But there 
are consolations. You are an Englishman (I 
believe); you are a man of letters; you have never 
been made C.B.; your hair was not red; you have 
played cribbage and whist; you did not play either 
the fiddle or the banjo; you were never an esthete; 
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you never contributed to *s Journal; your name 
is not Jabez Balfour; you are totally unconnected 
with the Army and Navy departments; I under- 
stand you to have lived within your income—why, 
cheer up! here are many legitimate causes of con- 
gratulation. I seem to be writing an obituary 
notice. Absit omen! But I feel very sure that 
these considerations will have done you more 
good than medicine. 

By the by, did you ever play piquet? I have 
fallen a victim to this debilitating game. It is 
supposed to be scientific; God save the mark, what 
self-deceivers men are! It is distinctly less so 
than cribbage. But how fascinating! There is 
such material opulence about it, such vast ambi- 
tions may be realised—and are not; it may be 
called the Monte Cristo of games. And the thrill 
with which you take five cards partakes of the 
nature of lust—and you draw four sevens and a 
nine, and the seven and nine of a suit that you 
discarded, and O! but the world is a desert! You 
may see traces of discouragement in my letter: all 
due to piquet! There has been a disastrous turn 
of the luck against me; a month or two ago I was 
two thousand ahead; now, and for a week back, 
I have been anything from four thousand eight 
hundred to five thousand two hundred astern. I 
have a sixieme, my beast of a partner has a 
septi¢me; and if I have three aces, three kings, 
three queens, and three knaves (excuse the slight 
exaggeration), the devil holds quatorze of tens! 
I remain, my dear James Payn, your sincere 
and obliged friend—old friend let me say, 

Rosert Lourts STEVENSON 
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To CHarLtes BAXTER 


The following was written on hearing of the death of 
his friend’s father. 


[Vailima, September 1894} 

MY DEAR CHARLES,— ... Well, there is no 
more Edmund Baxter now; and I think I may 
say I know how you feel. He was one of the 
best, the kindest, and the most genial men I 
ever knew. I shall always remember his brisk, 
cordial ways and the essential goodness which 
he showed me whenever we met with gratitude. 
And the always is such a little while now! He 
is another of the landmarks gone; when it comes 
to my own turn to lay my weapons down, I shall 
do so with thankfulness. and fatigue; and what- 
ever be my destiny afterward, I shall be glad to lie 
down with my tathers in honour. It is human 
at least, if not divine. And these deaths make 
me think of it with an even greater readiness. 
Strange that you should be beginning a new life, 
when I, who am a little your junior, am thinking 
of the end of mine. But I have had hard lines; I 
have been so long waiting for death, I have 
unwrapped my thoughts from about life so 
long, that 1 have not a filament left to hold 
by; 1 have done my fiddling so long under 
Vesuvius, that I have almost forgotten to play, 
and can only wait for the eruption, and think it 
long of coming. Literally, no man has more 
wholly outlived life than I. And still it’s good 
fun. Kota S: 
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trated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. \ 

THE HYGIENE OF MIND. Illustrated. Szxth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF THE SEA; 


MEMORIES AND ImpRESSIONS. fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Dickinson (G. Lowes), THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Printed from the Fifth and last Edition, With a Com- 


mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biographical Introduction by E. D. 
Ross. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gibbins (H. de B.). THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. Wineteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 


by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 
net each. 


Also in Seven Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Glover (T. R.). THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. J/7i/th Edition. Demy 8v\o, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS VERIFICA- 
TION: Tue Ancus Lecrurez For 1912. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3S. 6d. net. 


Grahame (Kenneth), Author of “The Golden Age.” THE 
WIND IN THE WILLOWS. With a Frontispiece by GraHam 
Ropertson. Seventh Ldi/ion. Crown Bvo 6s, Aiso Illustrated in 
Colour. Wide Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net 
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Haig (Kenneth G.). HEALTH THROUGH DIET. 
With the advice and assistance of ALEXANDER HaiG, M.A, 
M.D.(Oxon.). Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d net. 

Hall (H. R.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
NEAR EAST FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PERSIAN INVASION OF GREECE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, rss. net. 

Hare (Burnham) THE GOLF SWING. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

Harper (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR ROAD-BOOK. 
Four Volumes, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I. SourH or THE THAMES. 

Vol. Il. NorrH anp SoutH Wa ces AND West MIDLANDs. 
Vol. III. East Anciia ano East MIDLANDS 

Vol. IV. NortH oF ENGLAND anpD SoutH oF SCOTLAND. 

Humphreys (John H.). PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION. A Study in Methods of Election. With an Intro- 
duction by the fei Hon. Lorp Courtney oF PENRITH. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF UMBRIA.  Illus- 
trated. J’ifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edztion. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CITI“S OF LOMBARDY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE, Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, ss. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With Notes by Wi Liiam 
Heywoop. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ROME. Illustrated. Zhird EHdttion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VENICE AND VENETIA. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Inge (W. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1899.) Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Jenks (E.). A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW, 
FroM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1911. Crown 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


deyons (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Julian (Lady), Anchoress at Norwich, A.D. 1373. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. A Version from the MS. in the 
British Museum. Edited by Grace Warrack. Ji/fth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK -ROOM BALLADS. 
sere Thousand. Thirty-eighth Edition. Crown 8vo,6s. Also Fcap. 

4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 

THE ‘SEVEN SEAS. 101s¢ Thousand. Twenty-third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 84th Thousand. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty - fifth Edition, 
Crewn 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, 4s 64. net; leather, 5s. net. 
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Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM AN EASY 
CHAIR. Illu-trated. Seventh Edition. Crown &vo, 6s. 

*THE DIVERSIONS Or A NATURALIST. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH, 
ALLIED WITH SCIENCE: A CarecHism FOR PARENTS AND 
TeacHers. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. WMinth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Stupy IN UNRECOGNISED 
Human Facutty. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. 7th LEuition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN PROBLEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illustrated. Szxth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illustrated. Fifteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illustrated. Szxteenth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, Gilt top, 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A LiTrLE BooK FOR WAYFARERS. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. cap. 8vo, 5s.; India paper, 7s. 6d. Also 
Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to, rss. net. 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN: A LitTLeE BooOK FOR THE 
UrRBANE. Lighth Edition. ¥cap. 8vo, 5s. ; leather, 5s. net. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s; leather, 5s. net. 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 


8vo, 5s; leather, ss. net. 


THE GENTLEST ART: A Cuorce or LETTERS BY 
ENTERTAINING Hanps. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §3s. 3 
leather, 5s. net. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: A FEMININE PoRTRAIT 
GatLery. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

GOOD COMPANY: A RaLity oF MEN. Second Edztion. 
Fcap. 8vo, ss. ; leather, 5s. net. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. /ifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ; 
leather, 5s. net. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. #2fth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

LOITERER’S HARVEST, Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5. 

LISTENER’S LURE: AN OsLiqguz NARRATION. TZenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

LONDON LAVENDER, Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

OVER .BEMERTON’S: AN _ Easy-GoING CHRONICLE. 
Eleventh Edition. ¥ cap. 8vo, 5s. 

A GUIDE TO THE BRITISH PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. €d. net. 


Macdonald (Sarah). MATERNITY NURSING. | Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
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McDougall (William). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
BODY AND MIND: A Hisrory anp A DEFENCE OF 

ANIMISM. With Diagrams. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE BIRD: A Fairy 
Pray 1n Six Acts. Fcap. 8vo, deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. An Edition 
Illustrated in Colour by F. CAyLEy Rosinson is also published. 
Crown 4to, gilt top, 2ts. net. 

Of the above book Thirty-four Editions in all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE. Third Edttion. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

DEATH. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The above books are Translated by A. TErxE1ra DE MATTos. 


Maeterlinck (Madame Maurice) (GEORGETTE LEBLANC). 
THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE: 
Marros. Illustrated. Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 


Massy (Arnaud). GOLF. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Monay (L. G. Chiozza, M.P.), RICHES AND POVERTY. 
Eleventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Oxford (MW. N.). A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders). A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. From THE Ist ro XVIrH Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

Vol. Il, Tue XVIItH anpd XVIIIrH Dynastizs. Fifth 


Vol. III. XIXtH ro XXXtH Dynasrizs. 
Vol. IV. Ecypr unpDER THE ProLEMaic Dynasty. J. P. 
Mauarry. Second Edition. 
Vol. V. EGyprunNDER Roman Rute. J.G. Mine. Second Edition. 
Vol. VI. Ecypr in tHE MippLteE AGES. STANLEY Lanzg- 
Poorer. Second Edition. 
erice (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN ENGLAND, FROM ADAM SMITH TO 
AKNOLD TOYNBEE. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Saki’? (HW. H. Munro), REGINALD. Third Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Schlocsser (Henry H.). TRADE UNIONISM. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS, 
Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Smith (G. F. Herbert), GEM-STONES AND THEIR 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘Stancliffe.? GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. Being a very 
little about a good deal; together with some new saws for old wood 
—and knots in the golfer’s line which may help a good memory for 
forgetting. Wifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ts. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


Selected and Edited by Sir Stipney Cotvin. Four Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each; leather, 5s. net each. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN ART: WitH 
THEIR ATTRIBUTES AND SyMBOLS ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Thompson (Frascis), SELECTED POEMS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by WiLFRID 
Meynett. Witha Portrait in Photogravure. Twenty-jifth Thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. Twenty-first Edition. Medium 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. Also 
an edition in superior binding, 6s. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A Study in the Nature 


and Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fifth Edztiox. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Yardon (Harry), HOW TO PLAY GOLF. Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAGNER’S MUSIC 
DRAMAS: Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own explanations. 
By Avice LEIGHTON CLEATHER and Basit Crump. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Tue RING OF THE NIBELUNG, Stxth Edition ; LOHENGRIN and ParRsIFAL, 
Third Edition; TrisTAN AND Iso_peE, Second Edition; TaAnn- 
HAUSER and THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE 
AND DEATH. Fourteenth Edition. Small Pott 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY: BEING SELECTIONS FOR 


MorNING AND EvENING Reapinc. Large Crown 8vo, ss. net. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 


1. Lorp ArTHUR SaviLe’s CRIME AND THE PorTRAIT OF MR. 
H. uw. THe Ducuess oF Papua. wi. Porms. iv. Lapy 
WINDERMERE’S Fan. v. A Woman oF No Importance. vi. AN 
IpeaL Hussanp. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. 
A House oF PoMEGRANATES. 1X. INTENTIONS. x. DE ProFuNpDIS 
AND Prison Letrers. x1. Essays. xu. Satom#, A FLORENTINE 
TrRaGEpY, and La SAINTE CourRTISANE. 


Wilding (Anthony F.), Lawn-Tennis Champion 1910-1011. 
ON THE COURT AND OFF. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHaRLES Cox 
Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASs IN ENGLAND; ARCHAOLOGY AND Fase ANTI- 
qguitigs; THE Betts oF ENGLAND; THE Brasses oF ENGLAND; 
Ce._tic ART IN PAGAN AND Curistian Times; CHURCHWARDENS' 
Accounts; THE Domespay INQuEsT; THE CASTLES AND WALLED 
Towns oF ENGLAND; ENGIIsH CHURCH FURNITURE; ENGLISH 
CostTumg, from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; EncuiisH Monastic Lire; ENnGLisH Sears; Fork-Lore as 
AN Historicat SctENCE; THE GILDS anD Companies oF LONDON: 
THe HerMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND; THE MANOR AND 
Manoxtat Recorps; THe Mepiravat Hospirats oF ENGLAND; 
Otp Encuisu Lisraries; OLp SERvICE Books oF THE ENGLISH 
CuurcH; ParisH LIFE IN MEDI4vVAL ENGLAND; THE ParisH 
REGISTERS OF ENGLAND; REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encitanp; THR Roman Era in Britain; Romano-BririsH BuILp- 
InGs AND EartTHWworKS; THE RoyvaL Forests oF ENGLAND} 
pats ScHooLts of Mrpi#vaAL ENGLAND; SHRINES OF BRITISH 

AINTS. 
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The Arden Shalraspeare 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Edited with a 
full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot 
ofthe page. Thirty-four Volumes are now ready. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. Laine 
Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, 


from Ios. 6d. net to 25s. net 
Tue ArT oF THE GREEKS; THE ART OF THE ROMANS; CHARDIN; 
DoNATELLO; FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE3 
GreorGe RoMNEY; GHIRLANDAIO; LAWRENCE; MICHELANGELO} 
RapHaEt; RemBranoT’s EtcHincs; Rupens; TINroRETTO; 
Tit1An; TuRNER’s SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS; VELAZQUEZ. 


The “Complete” Series 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, from §s. net to 15s. net 


Yar Complete AMATEUR BoxeER; THE ComPLETE ASSOCIATION FootT- 
BALLER; THE CompLeTgE ATHLETIC TRAINER; THE COMPLETE 
BirttarD PLaveR; THE CompLereE Cook; THE Complete 
CRICKETER; THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER; THE COMPLETE GOLFER 3} 
Tue CompLtete Hockey-PLaver; THE CompLtereE HoRSEMAN 3 
THe Compiete Lawn TENNIS PLAYER; THE COMPLETE MorTorist 3 
Tue Compete MouNTAINEER; THE ComMpLETE OarsmMaN; THE 
CompLeTeE PHOTOGRAPHER; THE COMPLETE RuGBY FOOTBALLER, 
On THe New ZEALAND SysTEM; THE CompLeTE Snot; Tie 
ComMPLETE SWIMMER; THE CoMPLETE YACHTSMAN, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, 25s. net 
EnciisH Furniture; EnGiisH CoLtourep Booxs; ErcuHincs3 
EurorpEAN ENAMELS; Fine Booxs; GLass; GoOlDSMITHS’ AND 
Si:versmitHs’ Work; ILLumMiInaTED MANuscriprs; IvoriEs 3 
Jewrvvery ; Mezzorints; MrintaTurEs ; PorcEeLain ; SEALS ; Woop 
ScuLPTuRE. 


The Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net 


Tue Conressions of Sr. AuGuSTINE; THE IMITATION oF CHRIST; 
Tue Curistian YEAR; Lyra InNocENTIUM; THE TeEempPpLe; A 
Boox or Devotions; A SERI0uS CALL TO A DEvouT anv Hoty 
Lire; A GuiveE To Erernity; THE INNER Way; ON THE Love 
or Gop; THE Psatms or Davin; Lyra AposTroLtica; THE SonG 
or Soncs; THE TuovuGcuts or PascaL; A MANuaAt oF CoNSsOLaA- 
TION FROM THE SAINTS AND FatrHerRs; DEVOTIONS FROM THE 
ApocryepHa; THE SpirituaAL Comsat; THE Devorions or Sr. 
ANSELM; BisHop WILSON’s SacRA PrivATA ; GRACE ABOUNDING 
TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS; Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse; 
A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FaTuers; A LitTLeE Book 
oF Heraventy Wispom; Licnt, Lirz, aNnp Love; AN INTRO 
DUCTION TO THE Devout Lire; THE LiTTLE FLOWERS OF THE 
GLorious Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS Friars; DEATH AND 
IMMORTALITY; THE SpirituAL GuIDE}; DeEvorions For Every 
Day oF THE WEEK AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS } PRECES PRIVATAE ; 
Horak MystTIcag. 


Seven Books by R. 8. Surtees 
With the original Illustrations in Colour by }. LEECH and others. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each 


Asx Mamma; Hanpiey Cross; Hawsuck GRANGE; JoRROCKS'S 
ea AND JocurriEs; Mr. Sponce’s SportTinG Tour; Mr. Facry 
oMFoRD’s Hounns ; PLAIN OR RINGLETS? 
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The Little Guides 
Illustrated by E. H. New and other Artists. 
and from Photographs 
Small Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS CoLLEGES; THE CHANNEL IsLANDS ; THE ENGLISH 
Lakes; Tue Istze or WiGHT; Lonpon; THE MALVERN CouNTRY} 
NortH Wates; OxFORD AND ITS COLLEGES; SHAKESPEARE’S 
Country; St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL; SouTH WALES; WESTMINSTER 
AssBey; THe TEMPLE. 

BERKSHIRE; BUCKINGHAMSHIRE } CAMBRIDGESHIRE ; CHESHIRE; CoRN- 
WALL ; DERBYSHIRE; Devon ; Dorset; Essex ; GLOUCESTERSHIRE } 
HAMPSHIRE; HERTFORDSHIRE; Kent; Kerry; LEICESTER AND 
RuTLanpD; MippLESEx; MONMOUTHSHIRE; Norrork; NorRTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE; NORTHUMBERLAND; NOTTINGHAMSHIRE; OXFORD- 
SHIRE; SHROPSHIRE; SOMERSET; STAFFORDSHIRE; SUFFOLK; 
SurREY; SussEX; WARWICKSHIRE; WILTSHIRE; THE East 
RipinG OF YORKSHIRE; THE NortTH RIDING oF YORKSHIRE; THE 
West RipinG oF YORKSHIRE (3s. 6d. net). 

BRITTANY ; NORMANDY ; Rome; SICILY. 


Seven Plays 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net 
THe Brive Biro; THe GREAT ADVENTURE; THE HoNEYMOON; 
Kismet; Micestones; TypHoon; AN IDEAL HusBAND. 
A History of England 
In Seven Volumes 
Edited by CHARLES OMAN 


Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net each Volume 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CoNnQUEST; ENGLAND UNDER TUE 
NorRMANS AND ANGEVINS (1066-1272); ENGLAND IN THE LATER 
MipDLeE AGES (1272-1485); ENGLAND UNDER THE Tuvors (1485-1603); 
ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS (1603-1714); ENGLAND UNDER THE 
HANOVERIANS (1714-1815); ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (1815-1990). 


Fiction 
Novels by E. Marta ALBANESI, Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD, RICHARD BacotT, 
H. C. Baritey, Arnotp BENNETT, G. A. BrrMINGHAM, MARjorRIE 


Bowen, AGNES AND Ecerton Castie, G. K. Cursterton, Joseru 
Conrapd, Dorotuy Conyers, MARIE CoRELLI, FRANK DANBY, BEATRICE 
HarravDen, R. S. Hicuens, ANTHONY Horr, W. W. Jacoss, HENry 
James, Bastt Kinc, Mrs. Bettoc Lownnpgs, E. V. Lucas, Lucas 
Macet, A. E. W. Mason, W. B. Maxwert, ARTHUR Morrison, 
Ouiver Ontons, Baroness Orczy, JoHN OXxENHAM, Sir GILBERT 
ParKER, ALIceE Perrin, ‘'Q,” W. PEtT Rivce, Mrs. A. Sipewick, J. C. 
SNAITH, STANLEY WeEyMAN, C. N. and A. M. Witiiamson, and DoLr 
WYLLARL™=. 
A Complete List can be had on application. 


Methuen’s Shilling Series 


This is aseries of copyright works—fiction and general literature — 
which has been an instantaneous success. If you will obtain a list of the 
series you will see that it contains more books by distinguished writers 
than any other series of the same kind. You will find the volumes at all 
booksellers and on all railway bookstalls. 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Series 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels have at once taken front rank among the 
hosts of cheap books. They are beautifully produced, well printed in large 
type, and tastefully bound. The pictorial wrappers are especially notice- 
able and distinguish this series from its rivals. 
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